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PREFACE 


Tms IS a little book on a great tnbject Its aim is 
critical and lustoncol, to furnish ftadies of the work of 
the chief Knglah novelists before Scott, connected bjr 
certom general lines of reasoning and speculation on 
the nature and development of the novel Mudi 
material has been omitted, and many works idently 
pass ed orez^ in the efiort to attain a lair penpeebre 
and a reasonable contmmty of treatment within a 
narrow compass. I much regret that my limited 
opportmubes of access to a great library forbid my 
attemptmg a blbhoginphy of the English Novel Such 
a work would be the best companion to the present 
history 

My warmest thanks ere due to Mr John Sampson, 
librarian of UmTCrsity College Liverpool, for many 
valuable cnfadsmi, and for the gift of on index. 

■DHmasTTT Coiixox, 

XjTzarooL, 

>wv 18 ^ 


W A. R. 
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CHAPTER L 

TtLK ROUAjrCE iUH) TBX S07£I» 

Toes ud Aguo, In the world’* hotorr, where Eifft iseet* 
'VTest, the spmt of roouace luj beea 1>0TD. Herodottu 
OQ hu tnr^ Hehodoros curTing EthiopiAn tnditioni 
to hit bithopnc, Apoldos the CarthaginUp tojoanung 
at Rome, ore all parents of prose romance and in 
medlatral l^end, Alexander jn correspondence with 
the Brahmmf, Chari enugne in conflict with the Moors, 
fhnush the saioe onfinling loipiratiotL Bnt the late 
Greek and I<atin wnters of prose fiction have httle 
enough to do with the bcginnlngf of itoij-telhng in 
EnghsL There exists an Anglo-Saxon veiiion of the 
story of ApoDomos of Tyre, for die rest, it was the 
noble army of KHzabeibon translators who first brought 
these early prose ro m an ce s within the domain of Enghih 
literature; The eadter English romances, like the word 
JicwaH£* itxd^ are medusral and French m ongin. 

The Ccldc races of Eorope are almost smgolar in 

B 
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their early preference for telling their traditional stories 
m prose. The Normans, like the Teutonic races, 
narrated in verse, and their stones reappeared m English 
verse, alliterative or rhymed, long before they i.crc 
redacted, in the fifteenth century, into English prose. 
From the time of Lajamon onivards, throughout the 
thirteenth and fourteenth centunes the v. ork of trans- 
lation and adaptation vent on, and the establishment 
of the English language m its own countrj, about the 
middle of the fourteenth century, gave a fresh imnctus 
to the process. In this ivay the four princip-’l mcdi'cval 
cycles of romance, dealing sctcrall) vith the legends of 
Charlemagne, Arthur, Alexander, and Troy, had been 
made familiar to the English people in their om tongue 
by the close of the fourteenth centur)'. Fashioned by 
French and Anglo-Norman poets and reciters from 
matenal supplied by popular or literary tradition, 
modified by each successive generation to suit prci.ailing 
tastes, these legends reached the English-speaking 
people of England for the most part in late and ckabo- 
rately wrought forms. There is no English \ crsion of 
any of the Charlemagne legends that reproduces the 
grave and unadorned simplicity of the French chansons 
de geste of the eleventh century Religious and severe 
m spirit, as monotonous in theme and phrase as in metre, 
the Chanson de Roland has nothing in it of the marv el- 
lous adventures or of the love-interest that came to be 
regarded later as constituting the essence of romance. 
The fau: Aude, the sister of Oliver, betrothed to Roland, 
is the only woman who figures m this poem, and her 
name is never mentioned by Roland. Only when he is 
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dead, ib« come* to Chmlemagna “ ‘Where is the I#ord 
Koland who nrore that I ibotild be his bnde?‘ the 
MVi*d the kmg Fall of grief aod pain, weeping and 
teonng his white beard, Charles rephed, * My sister, my 
dear £hend yon ask for one who is dead, bot in his 
place I win gire you one who js more mighty, Lotus, 
my SOD, who rnks my marches better man I know 
not 

"Then answered Aud^ ‘Strange to me seems your 
speech. God and his angels and samts forbid that I 
should hre now when Roland b dead. Her colour 
fled, she fell forthwith dead at the firet of Choriei. May 
God hare mercy on her sool. The French barons wept 
and lamented her." • 

The serenty and restrobt of this may be token u 
typical of the earliest momnnents of medueral romantic 
Utentnre. But the infiaence of the Cmscdes, and the 
derelopment of early fendal manner* mto the richly 
decoratrre chivahy of the later Middle Ages, transformed 
and elaborated the romance before they became 
English. (When Sir Thomas Malory, Cazton, and Lord 
Berner* gore to the Arthur and Charlemagne romances 
therr first English prose dress, it was from late French 
vctsloiis that they worked. ^ The history of English 
prose fiction begnu with those three names, at preotely 
the pomt where the researdies of fiJk-lore rc^ their 
conchmon. ^e age of the namelesi mmstrd Is orcr, 
that of the responsible prose author has b^un. 

The greater part of the story-tellmg of Chancer’* time 
was done by the minstrel, the descendant of the early 
* Truilated Id tits DvtHm July, 18^ 
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jongleur But not only was the nunstrcl dt-^cncratc 
since the days of Taillcfcr, when lie shared in heroic 
exploits, he was also in danger of eclipse from purely 
literary nvals. In the towns, groviing wonderfully m 
number and importance, the annual performance of 
the dramatic cycles of “ Mysteries ” by the trade gilds 
formed the principal literary duersion of the people. 
At the court, the nev; poetry of Geoffrey Clnuccr was 
putting to shame, by its high artistic finish, the ambling 
monotony of the chanted recitations concerning Sir 
Eglamour, Sir Perceval, and Sir Iscmbras But in the 
baronial hall in the country, especially “when folk were 
feasted and fed,” and willing to stifle conversation for a 
little, the minstrel was sure of a w elcome and gifts His 
usual method of performance, still common in Eastern 
countnes, was to chant the stanzas of his long narrative 
poem to the droning accompaniment of the vuUe 
played with a short bow. In this v\ay gentle and simple 
were made familiar with — 


“ What resounds 

In fable or romance of Uthcr’s son, 

Begirt with Bntish and Armonc knights,” 


With the exploits of Roland and Oliver, or the adven- 
tures of those unattached knights whose names were, for 
the most part, ultimately connected with one or other of 
the great cycles. 

The examples that have been preserved of this im- 
mense body of metneal literature are not without their 
chwactenstic ments. They are ep ical in smnt. although 
not in form, they frequently begin with the gencalo^ 
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of their hero, and coirjr him throagh the actioni and 
adrentoret of his hfe, condading with bis epitaph and 
a general doxologj Thejr display a madeed preCsence 
for deeds done, and attempt do character drovuig. 
Knights ore brave and l^es ore £ur, and the actions 
of both are directed by honoox and love, In the highly 
conrenDonal sense pat epon these modres in the later 
days of chivalry If a medneval minstrel had been 
requested to embody oil the novels of Mr Hemy 
James in his narrative, he would have pot them into a 
tingle Ime,— 

“ When twenty yen* were wtne tfid gone •— 

and homed on to the not giant The broad oothnes 
of toch a scheme work their own effect, and the deeds 
of the dotighbest of heroes are often saved &om exag 
gerodoD by the largeness of the background behind. 
A sense of the Instability of human life, very present 
to the minds of men familnr with battle and plague, 
is ev ery where mirrored in these romances /’some of 
them end, like a modem novel, with a mar^ag^ but 
the chronicler rarely fbigeta to add the few additional 
lines of dog ger el to the effect that — 

** They Bred tod died with good Intent, 

Aod dtbtn iH to lict T eo they west, 

When thtt they dead were. 

Prty we now to lietTesi ■ Kief, 

Ht elre tu tQ Ilia dear Uestlitg 
Kow and er eaKu a I ** 

"When the great story tdler of his age came, in the 
matanty of his powers, to build up the fiibrlc of the 
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Canierbmy Tales^ he put mto his own mouth a parody 
of the current metncal romances — 

“ A1 of a kmght was fair and gent 
In batail and in tomamcnt, 

His name was Sir Thopas.” 

Chaucer the artist — perhaps the purest artist of all great 
names in Eng^sh poetry — despised the otiose epithets, 
and the metre, so lacking in emphasis and distinction, 
of the verse romances ; Chaucer the humourist, familiar 
with the witty and spirited tales of the South, found the 
languors of the ministrels’ chronology intolerable. He 
commits the task of cnticism to the host, who interrupts 
the tale with curses on its dulness, and orders its 
narrator to tell something in prose, containing matter 
either of mirth or doctrine. The host, that is to say, 
positively mvites Chaucer to produce the first English 
novel. Here was the opportunity to naturalize in English 
prose the brief jocular fabliau of France, already per- 
fected by Boccaccio in Italian prose under the name of 
the novella. For reasons best known to himself Chaucer 
lets shp this opportunity, and elects to narrate unto 
edification. In the Tale of Mehbcus, with which he 
responds to the host’s invitation, he chooses to treat of 
doctrine, and of doctrine in the dreariest mediaeval 
manner of allegory The stones m the Latm Gesia 
Romanorum, well known to Chaucer, can be stripped of 
their allegorical and moral tags, and thoroughly enjoyed 
by the profane reader j in the Tale of Mehbeus the 
allegory permeates and curdles the story. It would 
seem as if Chaucer, who had emancipated his verse so 
completely from mediaeval allegory and abstraction, 
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were unable m hit prose to sare bU car from obiciSK)n 
by the cadences of the pnlpft Ha treatoe on the 
Astrolabe fs learned matter rednced to Enghih for the 
mstrucdcra of a chfld, the /Sxrsom s Tale and the transla 
don of Boethlos, hit other prose worbs, are bald tertnom 
with none of the ghttcr and melody of hii poorest line of 
verse. English prose bad really no standing In on age 
when there were few readers who could not read Latin, 
r The onginsl work done by Chaucer on the themes of 
tne old romances was more deadly than his ndlcnle to 
the Buprenucy of the minlstrcL In the Knight Tale 
and Trtrihu and Creaida bo showed what could be 
made of the legends of Thebes and Troy In the 
handling of bs material as well oJ m the new devation 
of erery syllable of his verse to valne and dignity, he 
ktuperseded for ever the artless ^^garrulity sjid tumbling 
Voiods of the mlnlstrd pocti. ^ Tbe Chanccrians of the 
fifteenth century, from Lydgate onwards, appropriated 
more and more l^jendaiy material, keeping generally In 
their longer poems to the two famous metres of their 
master, the seven lined *‘Troihii'’ stanza and the deca 
syllabic couplet These are measures intended to be 
read mther than sung; their adoption marks the tmmiph 
of th e wn tten over the spoken word, and heralds the 
later conquests of prose!\ 

Although his prose wnting merits no parbcnlar nobc^ ^ 
it difficult to pass over the name of Chaucer with- 
out marking the high pitch of perfection to which ho 
brought the a rt ^ nairatjop in verse. Not imtD cen- 
tunes after his time could there be found m English 
prose the equivalent of bis iplriled inddent/hls delicate’ 
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characterization, his dramatic realism, his sly gentle 
humour. 1 It is not merely that he succeeded, alone among 
'he wntte of his age and nation, in ridding himself of 
the allegorical fetters that cramped the growth of Enghsh 
literature even m the fifteenth century. It is not only 
that he had an unexampled dramatic genius, which 
prompted him to substitute for the statical scheme of the 



Decameron a brilhant dynamical scheme of his own, 
mstinct with life and grace. The greatness of Chaucer’s 
dramatic power has left its impress on his story-tellmg 
in a h undred subtleties of ins pired obser vati on, to be 
equalled only by the sudden startling dramatic fehcities 
of the great romantic playwrights. But first of aU he 
was a great Jiarr^ve artis t, mcomparably the greatest of 
an age that loved story-tdling and knew nothing of the 
drama. He is a master of all those effects, beyond the 
scope of the dramatist proper, to be obtained from the 
apposite intrusion of himself as narrator, pomting a 
moral or interposmg a reflection, laughing or cnticizing, 
expressing increduhty or sympathy. Thus, in the Pro- 
logue, he hastens to dissent from the Sumpnour’s cynical 
contempt for the archdeacon’s curse, and adds, with 
humorous ambigmty, his own conviction — 


“For curs wol slee right as assoiUjmg saveth ” 

In the Kntghfs Tale, he refuses, on the ground that he 
is no “ divmister,”’'to speculate on the fate of the soul 
of Arcite *. — 


“ His spmt chaunged was, and wentis ther 
As I cam never, I can nat tellen wher.” 

In Troilus and Cresstda he is constantly at the reader’s 
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elbov, dlyrJarming ikHI In lore, dUcatsIog the condact 
of the heroine^ defending her from the chtige of im 
modesty in the ready bestowal of her oiSectloas, pleading 
for her even m her mBdellty,— ^ 

For the to tory «ts for Mr nalroetbe, 

Y wit, I volde excess Mr ytt for roethe.** 

And tome of the most beontlfnl of bis redecuve passages 
are interpolated as tus own criticisms on the narrative , 
thus, m the FraniUrit TalCy he tells of the marriage of 
Arviragns and Dorigen, adding the thought that it 
suggests to him, — 

For o tMag, fTres, uitflf dai I seyr 
Tb&t frenda ererlch other motto ob«ye, 

Zf they wiQo focc^ hoUi composyt. 

Lore wol ooocht ben c oa itayoed by msyilrle. 

Wbes nuyrtile eotnab, the god of fort aaoo 
Beteth OQ Mj wingea^ 1^ Ctro wtl, be U 

Vet when he comes, in the CierVt Tele, to tdl of a lore 
that was cnelly “constrained by mastery** and surrired 
it, be is at no loss for a criddsm, after the heart 
rending pathos of the story of Gnaelda, be turns lightly 
in the inimitable on the “ arcb-wircs " of his own 

day, satnically counselling them against taking Gnselda 
ior a model, and vaxning their husbands that the story 
is an ins e c ur e pr ecedent 

The Shgninttrre play of his own thought and humour 
around the incidents of the stones be tells so tersely and 
Tindly ^ves to Chancer much of bis greatness as a 
niirator But he wrote in Terse, and prose was slow to 
learn Irom him. Here and diere m his compilation Sir 
Thomas Malory took leare to indulge his own knightly 
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' thoughts. In the chapter entitled “How True Love 
IS hkened to Summer" (book xviu, ch. 25) such .a 
passage occurs, and the sentiments sound strangely 
xemmiscent of Chaucer. But the earlier prose romances 
for the most part kept to the beaten path, and chronicled 
deeds, nothing hke the consciousness and freedom of 
Chaucer’s treatment, nothing of his vigilantly critical 
attitude towards his own art, is to be found m tlic 
dream-hke formal cavalcade of early prose romance. 

In the fifteenth century both of the ancestors of the 
modem novel — that is, the novella or short pithy story 
after the manner of the Itahans, and the romance of 
chivalry — appear m an English prose dress. But it uas 
not a translation of Boccaccio, or of any of the approved 
masters of the Itahan type, that first found favour with 
the English people Direct prose translations of the 
chief Itahan novels were plentiful in the reign of Eliza- 
beth, for the two preceding centuries the influence of 
Boccaccio was felt only by scholars and poets, and the 
reputation of his Latin works overshadowed the merits 
of the Decameron, which was more esteemed as a store- 
house of tractable material than as a model for imitation. 
Thus two of the most famous of his novels, the stones 
of Tap^redr-aridLfihismonda, and of Titus and Gisippus, 
were rendered m English at the begmning~^ "the~six- 
teenth century by Wilham Walter, servant to Sir Hemy 
Mamey, and pnnted by Wynkyn de Worde. Both 
stones are given in Chaucerian metres, and the translator 
works, not from the Itahan ongmal, but from the Latin 
■versions of Liconardo Aretino and Bandello respectively. 
The direct in fluence of ^ccaccio belongs to the later 
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turtcp nth cppt ary Ha tccclir lot acd hi* taLre* 
on ihe clcTEj’ ircrald hardJjr commend ha worhs for 
tninibUon by a medccrti dale, or obuin him aedit 
with reader* accustomed dueflj to the grarc prose of 
sermon* or lire* of the taint*. It wa* the Gata 
Hcma nwm^ a Latin coI1cctlon_ of st one*, largely of 
6neotal orlgra, compiled poWbly about the bcginnlog 
of the fourteenth century, that ira* iransblcd into Engllih 
prose in the reign of Henry VL, and printed by Wynkyn 
de ^Vo^5e at the beginning of the next century 

In thu work, ^legory, which floonshed all through 
the Middle Age* like lome d eadly c am iroron* plant, 
entrapping oU bright carde** forms of life, and c onrer t 
Ing them to nutriment for It* own vegetable jubstane^ 
appropriated to itself the most rolatHe of the jest* and 
anecdote* of medieval society The itone* are drawn 
from very drrene tource*, iomc of them arc cbarac 
tenstically Oriental, some of them contain loadent* of 
Roman history, refracted through the roedLcral imagfna 
Uon , some record only a witty response or wife saying, 
others ngam bear the mark of an origlna] homiletic 
iotent All allfce are applied, In the lengthy and violent 
" moralizations " that are appended, to the of 
pastoral theology and the flluitiatlon of Christao mys- 
teries. A single raoraJiralion may icrre as a sample. 
In the original Latin Gftia ft preserved the story, told 
by Geero of the man whose fnend begged for a spng 
of the tree on which his three wire* had hanged them-. 
selTca. The tree, It Is stated in the moral, is the cro»l 
of Guift The three wive* are pride, lust of (he hearU 
and lust of the eye. He who begged for a sprig Is any 
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good Christian. The implication that a man does 'fvell 
to hang his three wives is not perceived, or, if perceived, 
does not abash this fearless tnoralizer. 

To trace the history of the stories of the Gesia 
Rotnanorum, to chronicle their re-appearances m Euro- 
pean hterature, and to discuss their ongin, would be an 
endless task. Some of the individual tales had honour- 
able destmies in store for them. In form the book was 
the precursor of the numerous jest-books of the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries, wherein there is no allegoncal 
application and scant narrative mterest, the “gests” of 
knights and emperors tending more and more to give 
way to the “ jests " of the tavern-lounger, popular 
comedian, or court fool. ( Rescued from the toils of 
allegory, the early s hort prose _story had a tendency to 
degenerate mto the mere anecdote.\ It was saved from 
this fate by the elements which It assimilated m the 
course of centuries from the romance, the drama, and 
the epic. 

In the mean tune, before the Revival of Learning had 
made much progress in England, the mterest of these 
bnef stones was centred, it is important to observe, not 
in any light they threw on individual human character 
and destmy, but in the theology or the dialectic to which 
they were subordinated. Human beings in them are 
mere puppets, inhabiting the great fabnc of medieval 
thought and medieeval institution , playing many parts, 
standing for virtues, doctnnes, or ideas, never for them- 
selves. And it was the work of the Renaissance 
recover the hteral and obvious sense of human hfe, as it \ 
was the work of the closely allied Reformation to recover 
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the literal »ense of the Bible,'^wlaid and obliterated by 
metaphyncal snbtleHes. Eren Wldif elaborates at great 
length the meaning of the "two fishingi that Peter 
fished^ as betokening the two takings of men into 
Chratf religion, finding itrango parallels for the net, the 
water, and the "void places between knots." But Colet 
and the earlier scholara of hu time cast aside the "tro> 
pobgteal, aBegoncal, and anagogical" senses of Scrip> 
tore, and insiited that Scripture had " only one sense, 
and that tiie most true one.” 

In mnch the tame way the Re paioance promoted 
mt eiest ro hgmgp hfe and human character, 6ecd from 
the arbitrary dominating of the. nmvenols to which they 
had been enthralled. The power to see the world m a 
detached light, to enjoy the infinite and inexpbcable 
ranety that Ufa and character ofier, was acqmx^ only 
by de g re es . Even Spenser restless with deUgbt in the 
eensnoQs world, coddles himself with a donhlo aHegory 
And before the fall flood of the Italian inflaence— >thit 
is, m the fifteenth and eoriy sixte en th ceotnnes — the 
sh ort pro se story remamed domesticated with the 
preacher or, dismissed from dcrical service and nn- 
frocked, v TOt_the roond of the tairergs so graphica lly 

It was otherwise with the romance. On thiit, too, the 
Chnrch had laid its hand, tpintnahxlng and refining the 
early Celtic legends with marrelloas effect Bat the 
wild initmcta of the romance were too strong to permit 
of its complete affiliation. The mterest of the people m 
incident and odventore foMheltjown_fa3te_iept_itJnde 
padenE Ana ihlEe reign of Edward IV there arose. 
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m Sir Thomas Malory, an artist conscious of hts art, v,ho 
gave to the scattered Arthur legends aunity and a beauty 
of presentment that secured for them their supreme 
place in English prose literature. 

The scholars who are unwilling to admit that the 
Arthur legends grew up on Breton soil have also claimed 
Sir Thomas Malorj', on the authority of Bale, for a 
Welshman. It is quite certain, at least, that he was, as 
Bale calls him, “heroici spmtus homo,” a man of a 
heroic temper, the facts of his life arc laching. His 
book, Lt Merit Darihur, a compilation mainly from 
French sources, was finished, as he himself states, in the 
nmth year of the reign of King Edw ard IV., that is to 
say, either m 1469 or 1470 It v,as secured for poslcritj 
by Caxton, who printed it m 14S5 

In the preface which he contributed to his edition of 
the work, Caxton discusses at some length the existence 
of an historical Arthur. He had delayed printing the 
noble history of King Arthur because, like Milton later, 
he was troubled with the doubt whether such a king had 
ever existed Divers gentlemen of this realm of England 
had attempted to conquer his scepticism, alleging, among 
other thmgs, that in the castle of Do\er “>e may see 
Gawame’s skull.” He concludes by remarking that, true 
or not, the book is exemplary and profitable. “And 
for to pass the time this book shall be pleasant to read 
in, but for to give faith and belief that all is true that is 
contamed herem, ye be at your liberty , but all is written 
for our doctnne, and for to beware that we fall not to 
vice ne sin, but to exercise and follow virtue j by the 
which we may come and attain to good fame and renown 
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in this life, and aAcr this short aod transitoirllfeto cotne 
unto crctlasUng bUsi In heaTcn«'* 

The words arc Tuemorablc as marking the beginning 
of prose 6ction , hlstcrry and iab]e« so long inextncablj 
entangled, are here drawing apart from one another, 
llerattire u proclaiming itself as an art, and dedanng a 
iporpose bejond the scope of the humble chronicle. 

To attain to a dnel^ ordered arttshc ilructxmc was 
bejoitd htalorx’i power, the very wealth of legend with 
which he had to deal pot It beyond him, and he is too 
much absorbed in the interest ^ the parts to give more 
than a passing consideration to the whole. His simple 
forthngfat namtirc is admirably luad and efTectire, and 
makes amends for an ineniably rambbng stnieturev 
while his dashes of chlralrous feeling Ulamioate the 
plains through which hts story wanders. He U ft master 
m the tellmg u se of the Saxon speech, althoogR be 
translates from the Frendi. WES'lJuecn Gulncrcrc 
escaped from the insolent orerturcs of Sir Mordred, she 
took the Tower of London and suddenly "stuffed 
sayi htaloty, “with all manner of yidual, and well 
garnished It with men and so kept iu" Sir Launcclot, 
after her death, “dried and dwined away and erer 
be was lying grorcling on the tomb of King Arthur and 
Queen Guenercr" The Holy Grail descends amidst 
“cracking and crying of thunder*’ Sir Bednrerci when 
he was sent to throw away Excallbur, *saw nothing but 
the waters wap aad the wares wan.” And this disdaaf 
jp g simpU d ty of_ diction If matched by the dearness of 
omBnethat distinguishes Malory’s pictures , the figures 
he employs, few in number, arc of the natural and 
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unsought land dear to Saxon speech. A knight appears 
in the lists as “bnght as an angel,” two combatants rush 
together “like two rams,” the children that King Arthur 
finds the giant roasting are broached on a spit, “ like 
young birds ” The allegorical habit has left traces here 
and there on Malory’s work, but indeed it may be said 
for allegory that it fosters simplicity in prose narration. 
Where words are to bear a double meaning it is impor- 
tant that the first should be clearly defined, and perfectly 
distinguished from the second; the elaborated meta- 
phorical style of a later and more sophisticated age 
mingles the fact and its figurative associations as early 
narrative prose never does. The Renaissance troubled 
the waters, and it was long ere prose ran clear again. 
There is no better prose style for the purposes of simple 
story-tellmg than that which many English wnters have 
' at command from Malory to Latimer. 

The human emotions enshnned in this style have an 
irresistible appeal Pity, anger, love, and pride, speak 
straight to the heart The passionate and rebellious cry 
of Queen Gumevere, “ I trust through God’s grace after 
my death to have a sight of the blessed face of Chnst, 
and at doomsday to sit at His nght side, for as sinful as 
ever I was are saints m heaven,” has parallels in modem 
literature Bums expresses the same hope, but his 
surmise that after all he may — 

“ Snugly sil among the saunts 
At IDavie’s bip yet," 

has lost more m pathos than it can make good by its 
gam in humour. 

The work of Sir Thomas Malory became for the 
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foDowmg age the cmbodtoent of the ideal of chmliy 
and the well-head of romance. It raj twice reprinted 
by Wynkyn de Worde, in 1498 and 1529 and again by 
AVIDiam Copland in 1557 The demand continned, 
and there are later repnntJ, belonging to the reigns of 
EHmbeth and Charles L rcspecbrdy by Thomai East 
and WtUuin Staniby Bnt m the Eluahethan age, as in 
cor own, it became the feeder of poetry rather than of'- 
prose, Spenser knew it well and Shakespeare read It; 
traces of its Inflacncc on the greater prose writen, crtn 
on Sir Fhihp Sidney, are scant cnongh. 

■\Vhen Wflliam Caxtoo not later than the year 1477 
aet np Hs press at Westnunster, be retained the tastes 
that had made htm a prroter He had been first a 
translator of romances, and be tells bow his attention 
was directed to the new ait of printing by the largo 
demand for ius tra nslano gjf the mediarral tale of Troff^ 
made In Benges for the tlncbcsi of Borgondy sister to 
Edward IV In England be and his pnpQi deroted 
themsdres largely to popn lmicpg th e old romances, 
and most of those be print^ww translated from the 
French by himself His aticntlon was early terned to 
the Nine TVorthiefc Of these, three were Pagans, and 
three were Jcwi, bat rersions of the lires of the 
three Christians, Arthur, Chariemg^c, apd Godfrey, cf 
BoaHlon, were pnnt^'l^ Caxtoo, two "oT fliein being 
his own translations. In the prologue to the earliest, 
G ^irfrrf fff Splarm (x48zX translated from 'William of 
Tyre, he gircs u bis reason for preferring the least of 
the Cbrlstun worthies that the acta and histones of the 
other two are wcD known, *10 Latin, French, and 
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English, and otlier language” Nevertheless, he went 
on to these, and, while he was pnnUng Malory’s work, 
finished Ins own translation of the LyJ of Charles ij c 
6|^jwhich appeared later m the same }car (14S5) 

The Foure Sonnes^ of Aytnon followed about 14S9, and 
the'only” odier translations by Ca\ton himself that need 
be mentioned here are his versions of the nnaffihated 
romances of Pans and Viftine (1485), and Blatichardyr. 
and Eglanfyne, about 1489. 

Caxton’s humility forbade him to claim any literary 
skill He almost apologizes for his admirable industry 
in printing and translating by the repeated plea that 
idleness must be avoided at all costs. And in the same 
spirit he beseeches the Duchess of Somerset, m the 
dedication of Planchardyn, to pardon him for his “rude 
and common English,” and continues, “I confess me 
not learned, ne knowing the art of rlietoric, ne of such 
gay terms as now be said m these days and used ; but 
I hope It shall be understonden of the readers and 
hearers, and that shall suffice” To reach a wide 
audience rather than to please scholars was plainlyX 
Caxton’s aim, and his style is well suited to his purpose, j 
He has less freedom of movement than Malory, and a 
less poetical expression, his rendenngs are pedestnan 
and extremely hteral, but they are always clear. His 
frequent quaintnesses of diction and logic, which endear 
him to the modem reader, were probably unperceived 
by his contemporanes. The great work he did was 
twofold. In the first place, by printing the best of the / 
earher ■writers, he secured to English hterature conti-'^ 
nuity of development, and Spenser, when he appeared, 
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appeared a* Ujc pupil of Chioctr Tbc Kcnaiinncc 
broagbt a cfoird of ceir modcU, that, bdt for Caxtona 
Uboun, ▼ould bare ousted the old. In the second 
places $3 translator and printer^ be crtabluhed tbe 
romances of chiralry to finnljr In the firotrr of the ^ 
readme public, that, in spite of the ResaUunce, tbe7 
were reprinted for cenlonct. 

The immediate loccenors of Caxton followed on bis 
lines in the choice of boobs to pnuL W ynbyn de 
llordc, besides rcpnnting sereraJ of the TonufTcn 
cn'ginaUy printed by Caxton, prodoced many more on his 
own iccounL Among others, he •« forth the romances 
of Bmihat Gaijie (tsn), Iftljas Abipi/ tJu 
&n<»r«(i5ia), O^irtr ff Cc^U and tJu fejrt Zldsynt 
(15x8), and J/r The finest of the contiibrnions 

to romance Uteratufe attributed to bis press is the work 
of Sir John Boorchler Lord Bemcn, the tranilator of 
Froissart, who drrerted his^icisure' In” the later years of 
his life, from 1510 onwards, by manifold literary laboon. 
His rersion of the story of ffuam cf Hcrdaux^ printed 
by Wynkyn de Worde about 1534 is the best English 
prose spedmen of the Charlemagne cycle of romances, 
as JIalcty's work is the ben of the Arthor cycle. The « 
boob is remarkable for having xntrodoccdLPberon thd^ 
fury kingi for the first time to EngUsh readers. Oberon 
bres b a wood on the way to Babylon, and, m the 
words of Berners, “Is of hdght but of three foot, and 
crooked shouldered, bat yet ho bath an angelic visage 
so that there is no mortal man that seeth him bat t^t 
taketh great pleasure to behold his (ace. And ye shall 
CO sooner be entered Into that wood, if ye go tbit way. 
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he will find the manner to speak with }0U, and if }c 
speak to him, ye arc lost for ever. And }e shall c;cr 
find him before you, so that it shall be m manner 
impossible that ye can scape fro him without speaking 
to him, for his words be so pleasant to hear that there is 
no mortal man that can well scape without speaking to 
him. And if he sec that ye will not speak a word to 
him, then he will be sore displeased with jou, and ere 
ye can get out of the wood he will cause ram and wind, 
hail and snow, and wiU make marv'ellous tempests with 
thunder and lightnings, so that it shall seem to y ou that 
all the world should perish. And he shall make to seem 


before you a great running nver, black and deep But 
ye may pass it at your ease, and it shall not wet the feet 
of your horse, for all is but fantasy and enchantments ” 
This desenpUon may serve to illustrate the excellence 
of the narrative prose of Lord Berners’ time. In the 
leisurely unfolding of his theme and in his fearless 


repetitions Berners resembles hlalory' and Caxton, he 
must be ranked with Malory, rather than wath Caxton, 
for his efiective arrangement of sentences and his frequent 
felicities of phrase All three writers exhibit a prose 
style as yet undeformed by a straining after the ev 
cellences proper to verse, a full stream of narrative, easy 
deliberate, and vigorous With them the meditcval 
romance attams its noblest expression m English prose 
Its supremacy in the literary world was of short 
duration. The press of Wynkyn de Worde, which put 
romances, was also engaged m supplying 
aid to the New Learning The renewed interest of the 
age m the classics is witnessed by the enormous number 
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of edhiDtu of graxnmatictl treatutf that issued from this 
pres^ espedalljr of the Latin a cadences and rocsbo- 
Isnes of hlas^ Stanhridge and Whittiogtoou The 
New Leaypi ng. if not actoaBy hostile t o^the^mediar al 
romance, 'yas_certoinlr contemptnopi of_i t And when 
the firotcstant Reformatian of the reign of Henry VIIL 
btohe about the ears of the English people, the diTlnon 
between the new and the old schools of thought was 
deepened, and the romance was relegated to the old 
Few romances issued ixom. English presses daring the 
htcr years of Henry VUL and the reign of Edward VL , 
religioas controversy and homOetic, on the other hand, 
occrrpted much of the energy of the pnntcra. The 
Protestant form of religion was established it hod to be 
lopplled, at fomewbat short notice, with a Uteratnre, 
and the task was heartily nadertaken. It b perhaps 
something more than a coincidence that the romances 
printed by Willkm Copland, who inhented the traditions 
of Carton and Wynkya de Worde, fall (such of them 
aa axe dated) withhi the reign of Mary Treatises on 
the Undfrtiandmg cf ikt Lenfs Snpptr and BlaspAanus 
^ tin Mass with which be had been boned m the 
previous rdgn, give way, os soon as Mary comes to the 
throne, to folio reprints of the Rtarytit ef tin ffysicna 
^ Trty tin Rbitr Sons ef Ajmon^ and Kjngt Arihtr 
When the history of luetataro shall be written by a 
competent Hbliogrspher, the fiill extent of the populanty 
of the romances in the sixteenth and early seventeenth 
centones will be made apparent. Besides the romances 
enumerated above, Wfli xam C QpUnd_pPt fijith, dtmng 
the comparatirely short period of his activities as a 
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pnnter, \crsions of the stones of Syr Istnhros, Th 
Knyght of ihe Swanne, Vckttiyne ard Orscr, Syr 
Syr Ttyamore, Syr Bays of Jlatrftor, Guy Ear! of 
Warwtd, and Syr Eglenroure of Arbys, all m quarto 
Reprints arc extant of Blancl.nrdyn ord Efarly^ c and 
Huon of Bordeaux, belonging rcspccthclj to the ) cars 
1595 and i6or. Licenses for the rcpnnting of Ti t 
Four Sons of Aymon \vcre granted in 15S2 and 159S 
Pans and Vienne, a late Catalonian romanre, uhich h-’d 
found its way into Irance not \cry man> jears before 
Caxton rendered it from French into English, had a 
lasting vogue; it was reprinted m 1620 and four times 
later. Nor were all the later editions of the romances 
repnnts The Araadis and Palmcnn c)clcs, which in 
their extant forms arc late artificial Spanish imitations of 
the natural Arthurian growth, were first given to English 
readers in the hey-day of the Elizabethan age bj the 
indefatigable Anthony Monday. And references in 
Fynes Moryson’s J/inerary (1617) and Burton's Arrbiny 
of Melancholy (1621) hare often been cited to pro\c 
I that the prose romances cnjo>cd an unflagging popu- 
larity 

But although their popularity persisted, it changed in 
character, and they never regained the position thc> held 
in Caxton’s time as the highest imaginatuc training ot 
the educated classes Their gradual passage from the 
folio to the chap-book might exemplify Hamlet’s moral, 
“ how a king may go a progress through the guts of a 
beggar ” At the beginning of the sixteenth century they 
‘''"had held high sway in the world of letters. G.avin 
Douglas, whose respect for Caxton was not excessive, 
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yet gires to Paiu and Vienne a place among the lorni, 
claasic and rominbc^ that foDow Varaa In Raha of 
ScTumr Sir David Lyndaay, In the epistle to the King’s 
Grace prefixed to hb Dram, emnnerates the antique 
stones that he was wont to redte for the delectation of 
the youth of James V Besides tome Scottish folk tales, 
these consut chiefly of medueval redaedems of dasmcaJ 
stories, tales of the Nine Worthies, 

”Aod ilqiiis iH of Tjnr Thebes, Troy " 

Even half a centoiy later, in the catalogue of the private 
library of hlaiy Queen of Scots, there figure the Rowuma 
tf rlrt^ora i, Atnedu i* Gtxuk, Tht Lyf if CJiarUs Ou 
Grttc, Ring Aluatmiir, and Zanalot de ZasJL And 
then the new mflaeaces drove the romances Ixom their 
head^quartert. Miltoo, In speaking of the lofty fables 
and romances” whither his younger feet wandered, 
makes it clear that Anosto, Tasso, and Spenser ore the 
marks of his eulogy When a new hteroture was created 
by the great artists of the Renmaance, the meduerol 
ro manc e was driven either to seek low society, or to 
ra^tahi a supr e macy that baaed its cm style and 
~hot ob theme. Ihe age of the despotism of the artist 
had come, and, in the eyes of the artist, King Arthur 
himself IS only a subject 

The iurvival of romantic themes, therefore, Is not the 
survival of medneral romance. Roger Ascham may 
have been too hasty when he made a taste for romance 
a mark of * Papistry” and obscurantism. But his'’ 
instinct led him anght in identifying the romance with 
the old order of things, like Catholicism, the romance 
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IS ess^tially medijcval. The marvellous cycles of legend 
that were~lashioned by forgotten workers around the 
names of mythical or histoncal heroes are as beautiful, 
as impressive, as unintelhgible to modem fashions of 
thought, as the cathedral of the Middle Ages. And if 
the romances may be compared to masterpieces of the 
/ great mediaeval art of architecture, the novel, with winch 
I the future lay, has its closest parallel in the art of pamt- 
mg, the outcome of the Renaissance Even the Fabliaux 
of the thirteenth century, the remote ancestors of the 
novel, have come down to us with the names of their 
makers attached They are the conscious expression 
of aspects of real life, as it is seen in the light of the 
temperament of an individual artist But the great 
cycles of romance were built by members of an order, 
impersonal in their aims and methods, whose names 
have perished, while their work remains, a haunted nun. 



CHAPTER U 

THE EmABETHAK AOE EUPHUES* 

Tax Englilh Retulssance of the Tcign of Elmbetb, in 
so &r M It can be traced to ibrei^ sonrces, oired its 
being to Italy lAnacre, GiXMgn, Colct, TVyatt, Smrey,! 
aQ bronglit Trom Italy vbat they were to contiibcte to ^ 
EngUah science and English bteniliiTe. Bat the faB tide 
of the Italian Renaissance was not felt on these shores 
ontil after the settlement tmder Elirabeth of the rehgioos 
troubles which had disturbed the ragni of Henry, 
Edward, and Mary And when at last it was felt; and 
England, thorcraghly roosed to intcDectnal actmty, 
prored that the would not only set herself to learn all 
that Italy had to teach, but would go far to better the 
mstniction, many of the older school of humanists, as 
wen as of the newer school of Pantans, showed them- 
selves intensely arose to the dominant foreign indaence. 
Anong these, Roger Ascham, liriDg as he did in a 
period of real transitfon, found himself a belated snp. 
porter of what was once the new Icamuig ^ Literature i 
had cast off the sober liray of More and Colet, and 
was borrowing from Italy the works, not of Saronarola, 
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but of Boccaccio and the novelists. The novel was as 
distasteful to Ascham as the older romance which it 
supplanted, so he bravely engaged both enemies, ^d in 
the SclioUmaster he attacks on the one hand 3 iforte 
Darthur and the books which were read “when Papistry 
as a standmg pool covered and overflowed aU England,” 
on the other the wanton and vain novels that were 
beginnmg to be imported from Italy. Ascham’s position 
was a cunous one , falling between two generations, he 
lost his influence with both, and while the older reaction- 
aries, who still regretted the order that had passed away, 
looked upon him as a hot-headed reformer, the younger 
gallants, who earned rapiers and “dags” (t.e. pistols) 
mstead of the old-fashioned sword and buckler, would 
BO doubt remember that this decner of Italian love- 
stones carried his patnotic conservatism to the pitch of 
champiomng the antediluvian long-bow as the national 
weapon. 

The history of prose fiction in the time of Elizabeth 
is the history of the tnumph of the Itahan novel, long 
before introduced into England in the verse of Chaucer, 
over Its natural nval the romance A smgular unanimity 
of scorn for the older romances is displayed by the 
men of the later sixteenth century. Shakespeare, 
who drew most of his plots from the Itahan, has curt 
and scanty references to them Francis Meres, M.A , 
in his Palladis Tamta (1598), after bestowing on all 
contemporary wnters ahke a praise that bespeaks a 
catholic taste, turns in his closmg section to the books 
that are to be avoided or censured. His hst is almost 
entirely made up of romances of chivalry, the most 
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notable exception bemg the Gargantua of Rabelau. 
And mnilarly Montaigne, a genial cnUc enongh, in 
speakmg of hn ovn edocndon, tells hov Ovid was his 
first love, while as for Lanctlot dv Imc, Amadis, Hkm 
cf Bordeaux, and “focb-Uke tnuh," he knew nothing of 
them, not even their names. 

These opmloni are exactly what might be expected 
of scholar! m an age when classical literature was first 
recovered, or at least first stndlcd aright The romances 
of chivalry were doomed from the very beginning of the) 
new movement and the greatness of Cervantes' achieve- 
ment is not that he killed a dying man by ridicule 
Rather he fotmd the romances rapidly passing away, 
and, lovmg them, put forth hit hand just in time to save 
os much of the penshable stofi* of which they were com 
posed as he could pat to new and lasting tises. It was 
the literatures of Greece and Rome, nsmg fitim the 
grave, that pushed the romances from their seats. 

But it was not only the hteratures of Greece and 
Rome that profited by the deporidon. Itnlmn literature 
exerosed a strong er and stronger attraction on the 
enfranchised mmd of England. The first twenty years 
of Ebxabetbs reign, though not distmgulihed hy any 
very great creadve work, are remarkable for the numbCT 
of translationa that they witnessed, chiefly from the 
Latin and Italian. And among these the numerous 
translations from the Italian novels of Boccacao, 
Bandello, Clnthio, and othen, as well as from French 
adapten or imhators, hold a conspicuoui place. These 
translations need not be exhaustively enumerated the 
chief of them are Painter’s PaJlact <f Picesun (1566-7), 
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Fenton’s Tragicall Discourses (1567), Pettie’s Pdde 
Pallace of Petite his Pleasure and, later, met- 

stone’s Heptameron of Civtll Discourses (1582). But in- 
comparably the most important, both as giving the lead 
to other translators, and as furnishing a nch storehouse 
for later story-tellers and playwnghts, is the first, com- 
piled in the intervals of his official employment by 
William Pamter, clerk of the ordnance in the Tower. 
The Puritan assailant of plays, poetry, and the fine arts, 
Stephen Gosson, was nght when he put Painter’s com- 
pilation in the forefront of the sources that had been 
“ransacked to furnish the playhouses m London” 
Shakespeare and Marston borrowed much, Peele, 
Beaumont and Fletcher, Webster, Massinger, and 
many others, borrowed something, from this treasury 
And indeed Painter’s pages are crammed with the 
raw matenal of poetry , neither is it always ivholly raw. 
The monotonous language of the romances, unfolding 
themselves leisurely and interminably, must have seemed 
pallid indeed beside the pathos and passion, the vivid- 
ness and beauty of these transcnpts of the very spint of 
the South, wherem love lightens and death thunders 
and the au: is clear and the sky blue agam, within the 
magic compass of a few pages. Many critics have 
called attention to the success of Shakespeare m setting 
his characters m an Italian atmosphere in such plays as 
Romeo and Juliet or the Merchant of Venice, and some 
have even thought that he must have visited Italy. But 
the truth is Italy visited England m the days of his 
youth, and it was not necessary to go further than 
Cheapside to meet with men whose costumes, manners, 
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conveniiticn], and let it be added morala, were borro we d 
directly from Italy v The enormoo* proportion of 
Italian names omong the dnmoHs ptn^a of the 
Elizabethan dramatuti bean fordble witness to the 
overpowering vogne of the Italian Cuhioou 

At the tune that Polntei't book was pnbluhed the 
romantic drama in England was not bom nothing but 
heavy unltationa of Seneca and Plautus bad been acted, 
and the PaHaet of Pimswt had to wait twenty yean for 
the first of the playwrights who rifled it In the mean 
time it certainly had a success among readers, and It 
ought cot to be denied a place among the ibrees that 
helped the romantic drama, when it was stiugglmg 
against the formidable and influential array of classiciiti. 
Bat before it helped to create the EUxabethan drama, 
Painter’s book, along with the rest that followed it, had 
called the Elizabethan novel into being. It was the 
success of these compilationa, no doubt, that prompted 
Lyly to write his And os this was, strictly 

speaking, the first original prose novel written In Engliib, 
the book and its author may well receive a som ew h at 
exact consideretioiL 

John Lyiy was a Kentisb man, bom about 1553. He 
was educated at Magdalen College Oxford, where, ac 
cordmg to Wood, be did in a manner neglect acadc 
mical studies, yet not so much but that he took the 
de g r ees m arts, that of master being compleated 1575. 
At which tune, as he was esteemed at the uniremty a 
noted wit, so afterwards was in the court of Q. Elizabeth, 
where be was also reputed a rare poet, witty, rmritmij 
and Cicctiotii." Of Ixml Bnrlelgh Lyly says, **Thii 
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nobleman I found so ready, being but a stranger, to do 
me good, that neither I ought to forget him neither 
cease to pray for him , ” and perhaps he held some minor 
office about the court, where his plays, Campaspe, Endy- 
mton, and the rest, were acted dunng the ten years 
immediately preceding the appearance of Shakespeare 
as an onginal author But the success of his plays 
does not seem to have led to any substantial preferment, 
and Lyly led the life of an mdigent hanger-on of the 
court for many years, until he had long outlived his 
successes, and died in retirement and obscunty in 1606 
He had hoped for the post of Master of the Revels, and 
when It was given to Edmund Tylney m 1579 still lived 
in hopes of its reversion Two pathetic petitions, ad- 
dressed by him to the Queen, remam to furnish another 
illustration of Spenser’s hues — 

“ So pitiful a thing is suitors’ state , 

Most miserable man, whom wicked Fate 
Hath brought to Court to sue for ‘ Had I wist,’ 

That few have found, and many one hath missed ” 

They are written in the style that would appear to 
have become a second nature with Lyly, and set forth 
how he has waited ten years with an unweaned patience, 
and “ suffered shipwreck of my time, my wits, my hopes ” 
“ I know not what crab took me for an oyster that in 
the midst of your sunshine of your most gracious aspect 
hath thrust a stone between the shells to eat me alive 
that only hve on dead hopes” He beseeches “some 
land, some good fines, or forfeitures that should fall by 
the just fall of these most false traitors j that seemg 
nothmg will come by the Revels, I may prey upon the 
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Rebels.** And lus but reqoest ii miiked by a witty 
freedom that calls to mind the boldness that moved Sir 
Philip Sidney to offer advice to the Queen concerning 
her maipage — ** That if I bo bom to have nothing, I 
may have a protection to pay nothing which smt u 
like hu that, having followed the court ten years, for 
recompense of his service committed a robbery and 
took It oat in a pardon.** 

Lyly sc or ed the great literary incccss of hu life while 
he was still a “ noted wit * of the anivcriity, by the pub- 
lication of his £u pAua, Vu Anaiomj m 1579. 

Thu was followed G’ 1580 by~tlie second part, called 
Eufhuu and k£s_En^and and of the two there were 
a editi<»u in the space of two years. It was frequently 
leprinted antil 1636 when it frnkUy passed out of vogue. 

^But on us appearance it took the fashionable wodd of 
ladles and coders by storm, so that * our nation was 
m hu debt for a new English which he tau^t them ** 
Euphoism, as it was called, became the language of the 
c our t, until it was dnven out m 1590 by a new affecta 
bon, and the Euphoued gentlewomen gave place to the 
Arcadian, who were complimented by their gtllaDta in 
“pure Sir Philip Sidney” 

The story of E^hus is Its least part, and cu^ be 
bnefly told. ^Euphuei (• name borrowed by Lyly from 
Ascham) is a^youth of qmck ports and generous impulses, 
who cornea fimm the academy of Athens, where ho has 
been educated, to see the world xn Nip^ There he 
meets with an aged gentleman called E^ulos, who offers 
him much counsel and warning on the conduct of life , 
but Euphues rejects it with seem. He finds a more 
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congenial companion m a young man called Philautu':, 
and stnkcs up a romantic friendship uith him of so 
close a kind that “ they used not only one board but 
one bed, one book (if so be it they thought not one too 
many).” By Philautus he is introduced to Liicilla, the 
lady to whom Philautus is betrothed, and they all sup 
together. During Bupper Euphucs attracts the admira- 
tion and affection of Lualla by the ingcnuitj and uit 
which he displays in discoursing on tlic topics whether 
beauty or wit move men most to loic, and whether man 
or woman be most constant in loi c. He falls in lov c w ilh 
Lucilla, as she w'lth him, but he conceals his passion 
from his fnend Philautus by pretending that another lady 
is the cause of it. In the mean time he opens his heart 
t-^ Lucilla, and becomes her accepted lover. A rupture 
naturally ensues between Euphucs and PJnlautus, and 
between Lucilla and her father Don Ferardo, who had 
designed her for Philautus, A solution of the entangle- 
ment IS found in the conduct of Lucilla, who crowns her 
inconstancy by forsaking Euphucs for Curio, introduced 
for this sole purpose. Euphucs regains the fncndship 
of Philautus, “ both abandoning Lucilla as most abomin- 
able,” and goes back, a wiser man, to study philosophy 
in his scholarly retirement at Athens, w’here he wntes 
a coohng card for all fond lovers," a treatise on edu- 
cation, and a refutation of allicism— -all duly appended 
I to the first part of the novel 

In the sequel, produced a year later, Euphucs and 
Philautus visit England, they discourse on love and 
state-craft with an old beekeeper in Kent, called Fidus , 
they visit the court; there Philautus, after being long 
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(Oftsed cm the wivts of lor^ finds the haven of m ama ge, 
and Eaphnes, leaving him and England, retires, tonnented 
in bodj and gneved m mind, to his cell at SQexsedra.^ 
Evphuts imce its brief trnunpb, has met vnth httle 
bat abase at the hands of cntica. (Berkenhont, wntmg 
in 1777, ^ contemptible piece of affectation and 

nonsense , * and Sir Waller Scott’s parody of a Eupbunt 
in TTu ifcnasUry even mhses the most conspicaoas 
features of the style. Yet the book deserres to be 
approached with respect, rf only for this reason, that rt 
exercised an enormoos mfiaence on greater men than 
Lyly — Greene and Shakespeare among them — and set 
the first fashion m novel-writro^^ 

The main charactenadcs, then, of the styl^ which is 
vastly more important than the story, are three^ 

I The stmctnre of the sentences u based on and 
thesa and ^itOTtflonTOT cToss-alhteradon, ahnost every 
sentence bemg balsnced m two or more pansonic parts, 
cbhnmg m soond, changing in aense. Tbas Naples u a 
place "of more pleasure than profit, and yet of more 
profit than piety" Eapbaes is “ayoung giDant of more 
wit than wealth jct of more wealth than wisdom," who, 
‘seeicg himsdU' mfenor to none m pleasant conceits, 
thought him self npenor to all m honest conditions." 
All the characters alike speak or preach in this form 
of sentence, sometimes with oppressive monotony and 
prolixity, sometimes, sgam, with a certain approach to 
epigram. When Euphaes b asked at supper to contn< 
bole to the company’s entertainment by discoTimng 
either of lore or of learning, he begins the speech that 
won LncIHas heart In thb manner — "For me to Intreat 

D 
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of the one, being a novice, or to discourse of the other, 
being a truant, I may well make you weaner, but never 
the wiser, and give you occasion rather to laugh at my 
rashness than to like of my reasons , yet I care the less to 
excuse my boldness to you who were the cause of my 
bhndness. And smee I am at mine own choice either 
to talk of love or of learning, I had rather for this time 
be deemed an unthnft in rejecting profit, than a stoic in 
renouncing pleasure,” and he elects to speak of love 
accordingly. 

It IS this artificial character of the style, as much as 
anything, that has led the cntics into a unanimity of 
scorn, and made them declare (to euphuize the burden 
of their observations) that they would sooner be content 
to forego the author’s wisdom than constrained to 
undergo his wit , that they esteem the style more wordy 
than worthy, and judge Lyly to be rather a profligate 
dissipator of sound among his companions, than a 
prudent dispenser of sense to his heirs. 

Yet Lyly can use the device at times with a force that 
goes far to justify it Addressing his fnend Philautus in 
the Cooling Card, Euphues exclaims — 

“ How cunous were we to please our lady, how care- 
less to displease our Lord I How devout m serving our 
goddess, how desperate in forgetting our God > Ah, my 
Philautus, if the wastmg of our money might not dehort 
us, yet the woundmg of our minds should deter us , if 
reason naight nothing persuade us to wisdom, yet shame 
should provoke us to wit” 

And Shakespeare, before he parodied the style of 
Euphues in Henry IF, had felt the infection of Lyly’s 
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cadencei In JRtJtard IT^ tbe Duke of Korfolk, after 
recoving bu sentence of banishment, thni mrokes the 
king— ^ 

** A dcmr morit, not lo deep % umlm 
As to bs csEst fbrfh oa the comintn tir 
H*t« I dem r ej ti yoer Hl^meH lisnds.* 

This Is a better example of the formal characteristics 
ofEuphoism than FalstafTs speech — “For, Htny now 
I do not speak to thee in dnnk, bat in tears, not m 
pleosnre, bat in passion , not in words only, but m wt>es 
also." 

/ Bat, beddea a lore for itncter form than consuti with 
tte variety and flexibility of prose wntrog, there is to be 
found m Lylf a waste^l and pointless redondance of 
ornament, a 1^ of omameot for its own sake, which is 
acconntahle -fdr two more featnrea of his style. 

3 In ^phus there Is a n amonnt o f dtxnr^^aliasion 
an3'''1^erence to classical antbority which passes the 
borden of the ladlcrons. Thus Lyly cannot mention 
tilendship without incontioenUy quoting the cases of Titos 
and Gisippns, Damon and Fythiai, Pylades and Orestes, 
Tbesens and Pmthoto^ Saplo and Ltellas in his story 
krrers argoe their own constancy by the gtsmplct of 
TroHoB and Dido, or accuse each other of flutblesiness 
by quoting the instances of Cnasida, Demophoon, or 
[Lucilla justifies her fickleness by ating, for 
her own reassurance, long extracts from the mythological 
dictionary, m the conrie of which it appears that Helen,' 
the pearl of Greece , first took Menelaus, then Thesetis, 
and last of eH Pans, and that ^ Cuno be not comd/ to 
look upon) Venns herself was content to desert the 
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handsome god of war for “a blacksmith with a polt 
foot” Moreover, an appeal to classical authority often 
encroaches on the domain of daily expenence, and Lyly’s 
work marks a step in the development of that style 
which was to find its culmination and masterpiece in 
Burton’s Anatomy of Melancholy^ “ Is it not true winch 
Seneca reporteth, that as too much bending breaketh 
the bow, so too much remission spoileth the mind ? ” 
And Euphues and Philautus, on approaching the coast 
of England in order to visit the court of Queen Eliza- 
beth, gravely refer to Caesar as the pnncipal authority 
on the habits of the people of Bntam This tendency, 
common to many writers, is instanced by Sir Thomas 
Browne from the works of an author to whom, more 
than to any other, Lyly was indebted “Antonius 
Guevara,” says Sir Thomas, “ that elegant Spaniard, m 
his book entituled The Dial of Princes, beginneth his 
epistle thus ‘ Apollonius Thyanseus, disputing with the 
scholars of Hiarchas, said, that among all the affections 
of nature, nothing was more natural than the desire all 
have to preserve life.’ ^Vhich being a confessed truth, 
and a venty acknowledged by all, it was a superfluous 
affectation to derive its authority from Apollonius, or 
seek a confirmation thereof as far as India.” The same 
disease of style, to which scholars will always be specially 
liable, is ridiculed by Shakespeare, not only in the 
passage in Henry IV, already referred to (“ this pitch, as 
anaent writers do report, doth defile”), but also in 
Lovds LabouV s Lost, where Armado, addressing his 
page, says — ■ 

Comfort me, boy , what great men have been in love ? 
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^ Aloik. Herculei, matter 

‘ Aa^ Most tweet Hercnle* I More authority, dear 
boy, name more, end, sweet my child, let them be men 
of good repnte and carriage." 

Moth mentions Samson, bat Armado will hardly be 
comforted ontfl he has •ctampled hu digreasion” by 
tome nughtier precedent 

3^I4!ally, Lyly farther cambered the morement of 
bis style, and weakened it> force, by a pulpit employment 
of a real or hebdoas natnnU history Many of his 
carlosiUei in thu^sdrt'are" foon'd m Pliny, bat many 
others no doubt lay ready to his band in the plentiful 
Rnunal and plant lore that has always been pmtrred by 
tradidon, or in the long line of bestiaries that preceded 
biological handbooki. So late as the middle of the 
fcvcnteenih century an ostensibly sdenti£c rrotk would 
moralize oh its instances, and impart a lesson in parental 
adeebon from the iriiale^ in the me of pleasures from 
the dogs of Egypt who lap running, an emblem from the 
hedgehog conceming the aafety of mean estates, or 
from the hare who can run faster np hill than down — 
besides fndadmg the basillslc, dragon, unicorn, tala 
minder, lamia, scolopcndra (“a fish of strange pro perty , 
and how we ought to resemble this fish"), and many 
othca unknown to modem research,* Lyly could 
without difficulty find mssies of this lore, aud, caring 
nothing for it as truth, he cared greatly for it as Ulus- 
tradon, and plastered it extmragandy on his discourse 
by way of adommenL 

■ I have read that the bull being tied to the figHrec 
* Spttmhm UuniL ComlaiJce, i6j5 
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loscth Ins strength, tint the whole herd of deer stand at 
the gaze if they smell a sweet apple, that the dolphin 
by the sound of music is brought to the shore. And 
then no marvel it is that if the fierce bull be tamed 
with the fig-tree, that women, being as weak as sheep, 
be overcome with a fig , if the wild deer be caught with 
an apple, that the tame damosel is won with a blossom; 
if the fleet dolphin be allured w ilh harmony, that women 
be entangled with the melody of men’s speech, fair 
promises, and solemn protestations ” 

An interminable procession of figures of this kind 
runs throughout the book, and the crucial situations arc 
sometimes determined by the comparatnc masses of 
opposed groups of similes Thus Lucilla, arguing with 
herself on her purpose to forsake Philautus for Euphucs, 
is afraid that her new lo\er may despise her, remember- 
uig “ that the glass once erased will with the least dap 
be cracked, that the cloth which stameth with milk will 
soon lose his colour with vinegar, that she that hath 
been faithless to one will never be faithful to any ” Yet 
she comforts herself by the same process, for will not 
Euphues also remember “ that the broken bone once set 
together IS stronger than ever it was, that the greatest 
blot is taken off with the pummice, that though the 
spider poison the fly she cannot infect the bee, that 
though I have been light to Philautus, I may be lovely 
to Euphues”? and then, by a dozen more bizarre 
similitudes, she satisfies herself that she is only following 
the course of Nature, and rests secure for the time on 
the precedent of the spaniel and the epicure. 

To enumerate one-tenth part of the objects to the 
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jartrdoxical properties of which Lyly often r ev e iti with 
loring assiduity would te tedwn^ to trace the so ur ces 
to which be was indebted would m this conuecticm be 
idle. Ferfumes, we learns refresh the dore and kin the 
beetle, the elephant liveth upon air, the saUmander, the 
further he heth from the fire the warmer he is. It was 
this feature of the Eaphmstic style that most manied 
contempoiaiy ridicule. ^ Drayton and Sidney condemned 
It, Nash Indignantly dischSmed imitation of it Shake- 
speare ridiculed it in the instance of the camomile^ which 
“the more it is trodden the faster it grows,” and the 
aatboTB of the PCgriwtagt to Pamassns even more happily 
parodied the phrases so common in Lyly by the highly 
probable statement that ** there is a beast m India called 
a polecat, and the further she is from you the less 
yon smell her ” 

When the crusade against the Albigenses wu mangu 
rated. Its eztremefft seveoties of persecution were justified 
by a text of Sanpture, diavn from the parable of the 
wedding-feast — “Compel them to come in." not less 
plansible firoafadsm it was that prompted I^ly to moke 
his bold attempt His mstinct was literary, and m the 
service of the humanities he laid hands on all the 
scattered soentific statements he could find, hunting 
many a poor &ct or er ror out of the obscurest nooks, 
racking them with tiie powerful engme of simile, 
ing them by force to man and his high mteresti. Of 
what possible interest is the unrelated fiwi, reported by 
Fhny, that the root of Anebosa is insolnble in water, bat 
ditsolres in oU? Let it illustrate the heart of Eophues, 
which, * though it be hardened with the water of wiUness, 
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jet It be molbncd ^\lth the oil of v.tsdom" So 
cavalier a treatment is opposed, no doubt, to the spirit 
of modem science, ^\hich has learned to reverence 
every solitary fact for its possible uses and destinies 
But in Ljly’s time human knowledge was one, and bib 
attempt may serve in passing to illustrate that oneness, 
which was to the Elizabethans both an inspiration and 
a snare, “ To sec this age ' s'’>s the clown in Tioclflh 
Nighty “a sentence is but a chcvenl glove to a good wit , 
how quickly the wrong side maj be turned outward I” 
So Lyly took the whole available store of knowledge for 
his w'ardrobe, and used it to deck bis stjle. Too often, 
indeed, the wrong side is turned outward Yet his 
wanting is all witty, similes, it is true, anc misapplied, 
facts are falsified to supply comparisons, classical instance 
is ranged after classical instance without purpose or 
method, like the crowd in a street, to impress by number 
rather than fitness, the display of mcdircv'al phjsic and 
physiology becomes mere ostentation, but all this is 
the outcome of the same quick-wittcdness and versatility 
which marked the Elizabethan gentleman, who made of 
the world a whetstone for his wit. All these far-fetched 
similes and laboured figures give light of a kind — not 
light focussed on the subject, but the flashing desultoiy' 
light of a display of fireworks The classic use of simile, 
which might be instanced by Milton’s description of 
Satan’s shield — 

“ The broad circumference 
Hung on his shoulders like the moon,” 

is far enough removed from the irresponsibility of Lyly’s 
manner, which gives no real help to the constructive 
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imagmation« and generallj ticUes the fancy only to cheat 
the thoaght, explaining ^ncfum ptr tgiiobuu What Ben 
Jonson of Shakespeare la a htmdred times more 
applicable to Lyly — " He flowed with that facility that 
sometune It was necessary he should be stopped 
His wit was m his Own power, would the rule of it had 
been so too I ** And the cause in Shakespeare a case as 
well oj Lyly*a la indicated by the confession inadrert 
ently madn m Etipktus * I have ever thought to anpcr 
atiticraly of wrt, that I fear I hare committed Idolatry 
against wisdom ° 

And yet Lyly was no mere player with words or grand 
mqoUItioaer appointed fca: the torture of sense. Beneath 
the courder'i slashed doublet, under hia ornate brocade 
and IHIls, there stood a Fontan, and M. Jusserind baa 
found in Euphues the Uueal predecessor of Sir Charles 
Gnmdison and Daniel Deronda. The grare reflectloiu \ 
and weighty morals that the author bos to enforce over 
load the story so that the book boa ngbtly been called 
a collection of essays on friendohip love, education, 
religion, phflosophy and foreign Travel "sowed” (as the 
author remarks in one of the few flgures drawn from 
what ho had seen) “here and there like strawberries, 
not in heaps like hops " To look, therefore, for any 
approach to the^diaracteniation that is to be found m 
Richardson or Geoi^ Khot would be n mistake, the 
book IS almost devoid ^ it Once or twice Lyly seems 
near the dramatic imagination, thus when Euphues, 
disappointed by Ludlla, resolves on a course of study, 
he — 

“ I wDl to Athens, there to loss my books no more in 
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Naples to live with fair looks. I will so frame mjscif ns 
all youth hereafter shall rather rejoice to see mine amend- 
ment than be animated to follow’ my former life Philo- 
sophy, physic, divinity, shall be my study. Oh, the 
hidden secrets of nature, the express image of moral 
virtues, the equal balance of justice, the medicines to 
heal all diseases, how they begin to delight me 1 The 
Axiomaes of Aristotle, the Maxims of Justinian, the 
Aphorisms of Galen, have suddenly made such a breach 
into my mind, that I seem only to desire them that did 
only erst detest them.” 

Here the author might certainly fall under the suspicion 
of a dramatic and satincal intent, but in the next sentence 
he speaks so plainly in his own voice that the doubt is 
resolved — 

“If wit be employed in the honest study of learning, 
what thing so precious as wit? If in the idle trade of 
love, W’hat thing more pestilent than wit?” 

A plainer instance of those rare occasions where the 
story-teller gets the better of the didactic moralist occurs 
lu the passage describing the voyage to England, where 
Euphues teUs his fnend a long and tedious story, balanc- 
mg and finishing every sentence, until Philautus, goaded 
to the point of abandoning the alliterative convention, 
remarks, “ In faith, Euphues, thou hast told a long tale, 
the beginnmg I have forgotten, the middle I understand 
not, and the end hangeth not together; ... in the 
mean time, it were best for me to take a nap, for I cannot 
brook these seas, which provoke my stomach sore.” 

But generally when the encumbenng style is thrown 
off for a sentence or two, it is in the interest of didactic 
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rather than of dranuuc effect, and then Lyl/ Is to be 
fotmd ciprcinn* hhniclf In plain pithf Lnsliih, end 
coimng or adopting hctoely prorabs lilcc lh«c — 

**lt U the qre of the maiter that fit eih the horxe, and 
the lore of the woman that roaketh the man." 

"Thera imul bait connmglj lo beguile a cripple." 

" It is a blind goose that cometh to the fox t sermon." 
And when Philanlas consnita a sorcerer for a lore 
charm, "Cduut li," says M Joncrand, "one cxccllente 
occasion de paricr des serpents ct des crapands, et le 
magiacn ny mancpie pas." Sat at the end of the dis* 
play of lore there folfowi the pointed comment, "The 
beat charm for an aching tooth is to pull it out, and the 
best remedy for lore to wear it out" 

Tbe fisUofls and customs of the EoglUh on wWeh 
Lyly spends bis g rar es t iorectlre are ibo'e that are abo 
attacked by Ascham, Stabbes, and HowclL During the 
long period repr e sented by these three names, an English 
man was a by word for the readineas wiih which be 
adopted foreign cos t um es, airs, manners, oaths, and 
habits. The "lisping, affcctiog fantasuco," who prored 
that he had "swam In a gondola* by weanng strange 
suits and iweariog itrauge oaths, was the stock subject 
for patriotic satire for fifty years after Emfkua, , It U to 
the extraragant fashions of women, how ev er that Lyly 
chiefly addresses hlmsclC "Take from them ihexrp^ 
wigs thdr paintings, ihdr Jewds, their rolls, their 
bolftetisgt, and thou shalt soon peredve that a woman 
is the least part of henclli on apothecary's shop of 
sweet confections, a pedlar's pack of new faoglea.* And 
he wittily excuses hlnisdf to the "grave matrons and 
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honest maidens of Italj/’ hi •‘-ajin-;, “Vou oa^it m 
more to he n^^ricvcd v. ith lliat Vrlwch I have '“'’ul than 
the mint-master to see the comer Inn^jed ” One v,om-'n 
only IS raised above all censure, and »he, it i** rccdlc's 
to saj, IS the Queen Ihiplmcs and rmhiitvs come to 
Knghnd chicn) to ^cc her, and the prncs he'towed on 
hcrvvould be held exceptional!) extravagant if the) co U 
not so easily be paralleled from the dramatics 

‘Thri, tint rro ’ '''‘cr''<l tlan'', 

^Vho'n none hat "iinl'- at d an, cb to 

v.ho nilcs over the realm tint, h) anodicr fimilnr 
conceit, IS called Lljsmm, isspoLcn of v.ith bated breath 
by the court-follower, who excuses himself even for nam 
mg her, whom ‘‘neither art nor heart can set forth as 
she dcscrvctli . . But in this ve imif'te the ohl 

painters of Greece, who, drawing in tlieir tvblcs the por- 
traiture of Jupiter, were ever) hour mending it, but durst 
never finish it, and being demanded why the) beg-'n that 
w'hich they could not end, the) answered, in that wu 
show him to be Jupiter, whom ever) one may begin to 
paint, but none can perfect. In the Idc manner mean 
we to draw m part the praises of her whom we cannot 
throughly portra), and in that we sigmf) her to be 
Elizabeth ” 

There is no more signal instance of the imitatnc 
tendencies that Lyly attacks than his own st)le, which 
has been shown by careful study and research to he a 
motley compound made up from many sources. From 
Ovid, Plutarch, and Phny he borrows whole phrases, 
passages, or even discourses, tlie balanced antithetical 
sentence is modelled, it is said, on Guevara or the 
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English IraniUtions of Guevara by Berners, North, and 
others which were popular before Lyl/i tone, and which 
lent hhn also the faggestion of the free craplojToenl of 
compansoni from natural history while a tiadful prose 
alliteraticm is to be found here and there m sereral earlier 
wntem. And yet the style Is Ljlfi own, although the 
matenalsoro borrowed, and those who would rob him of 
onginahty must rob Shakespeare too. The immcdble 
popularity of EvpAua is In itself sufhaent evidence that 
a taste was already fonned the wntcr who has no pre- 
decesson will also have no readers. Lyly s work was to 
combine smd carry to their extreme development the 
literary fashions that he found m vogue, and to raise 
them to the dignity of a conrentlon hence he is justly 
called the inventor of a new English. To mike of his 
style a mere theft Is as impossible as to male of it a 
mere aflectoHon. And the importance of that style it 
so great, both as typical of the tune, and as marking a 
crudal point In the history of prose fiction, that a kw 
words will be spent not amiss m the attempt to show Its 
beanngs. 

The age of Elizabeth Is pre-cmmcnlJy an age of poetry 
of which prose may be regarded as merely the overflow 
Poetry as on art attained a range and perfection that has 
never since been reached, and much material that now 
finds e xpr e ss ion In prose forms was then drawn into the 
mam current of verse. Phflosophy autobiography, his- 
tory morals, all found their natural expression m verse 
form, A later generation has found cause for wonder or 
Incredulity in the fact that both Shakespeare and Sidney 
“corned thor hearts and dropped lhar blood for 
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drachmas ” m the form of tlie sonnet, and were proud to 
forego their pnvacy so they might gain the stamp of art 
Yet no one has questioned the trenchant smcenty of 
Greene’s autobiographical poems; Michael Drayton versi- 
fied his histoncal gazetteer; and Sir John Davies shaped 
his philosophy m stanza form. “Seeing,” says Nash, 
“that poetry is the very same with philosophy, the fables 
of poets must of necessity be fraught with wisdom and 
knowledge, as framed of those men which have spent all 
their time and studies m the one and in the other.” And 
he even censures some of the inevitable consequences of 
this breadth, as well as height, of the scope of poetrj', 
whereby, he complains, it has come to be thought that 
rhjnraing is poetry. “ Hence come our babbhng Ballets, 
and our new-found Songs and Sonnets, which every red- 
nose fiddler hath at his fingers’ end, and every ignorant 
ale-knight will breathe forth over the pot, as soon as his 
brain waxeth hot ” 

Those mstmcts of poetry, which cause it to seek 
music and form, were no way blunted in consequence of 
the diversity of subjects admitted. And so it came 
about that the prose of the time (all of which, it may 
safely be said, bears the mark of the sovereignty of 
poetry) felt the double mfluence, and approximated to 
poetry either m the elaborated figurative method of its 
treatment, or in the rhythmical balance of its form, or 
in both. Matthew Arnold finds the prose of Chapman 
intolerable because of its riotous excess of figure, unre- 
strained by the coercive means supplied by the rules of 
verse And certainly there is much of the prose of the 
time, besides Chapman’s, that, lacking the wmgs of 
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rme, falls mto liuitastic dtaot. Nov Lyly’s cxperimmt 
is thus seen to be of Ibo highest InteresL The old 
vene romances, still chanted the people, were 

contemned as vom-ont abintditlea bj a generation that 
had found a new sonree of inspiration in the classics. 
Prose waf lajgdj taking the place of verse In the realm of 
nairatiTe fiction, and for hia didactic and discorsive aims 
prose smted Lyly best Bat he atrore, as if by instinct, 
to fit prose for the bearing of the ireight of figure and 
ornament that the age demanded, by lending it more of 
definite ccnstmctive fena, justifying ornament by stmc 
tore. And ha alliteratioii vrhich it a convention and 
not a tnek, u the bans of this stmeture.* Alhteration 
b commonly looked npen u an idle ornament of prose, 
and Idle it a m the anthon from whom Lyly is sometimes 
alleged to have borroved it But if he borrowed It he 
changed Its ttse, and attempted to make of ft something 

— the pillars instead of the crockets of the 
bonding. Alhteration is often condemned os a fiav m 
rhymod verse, and it may veil be open to qaestion 
whether Lyly did not give It its tine pontion in attempt 
mg to invent a place for it m vhat is called prose. It u 
not m his alliteration, at any rate, that his chief error lies 
that alone would no more have hampered and marred 
his expression than it marred the most magnificent hnes 
of WQliam Langland or any other of the early aHiteratire 
poets. 

Betfa cuQ d il T juge after and al to drat puhed 

Kyccei and knystite), kaysara and popes. "f 

* HowtaiMtluecptuiladctKklcnoofsanteDcesbecoiBetvttboQt 
aUfteradon may be teea fn F Meres’ F^Uaiti Tlmts 

\ Pitn FUwmtm^ TtxS B xr. 99. 
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The success of the early alliteraUve poclrj ought to 
modify the haste with which Lyly is condemned on this 
score. Rather he made success impossible by adding 
forced antithesis and simile to his chosen convention 
until to write Euphuistic prose became a task many limes 
more difficult than to ^Yrlte simple verse, and L}ly him 
self breaks down oftener from constraint than from taste. 
His style became as unfit a vehicle for the prolonged 
expression of w'cighty matters as the form of nonsense 
rhymes is for the embodiment of an epic. It is easy to 
enforce, say, the duties of temperance and patriotism m 
rhymed verse, it is by no means easy to maintain on 
these themes an interesting discourse with all the sen- 
tences equipoised, all the emphatic words alliterative, 
and with every point dnven home by allusion to the 
properties of a mineral or the habits of an animal 
Dr Watts was too wise to burden himself thus in all 


his hymns. The instrument becomes too complicated, 
as well as too hmited in its compass 



Thus Euphucs serves to mark the transition from \erse 
to prose as the vehicle for narratuc romantic fiction. 
Lyly in his “prose poem” (for so it might rightly be 


called) devised a kind of compromise, and paid the 
price oj^mpi:Qimse~in~HEhg quicOygnpefseded. 1 he 
transition itself tooir*long To accompll^i7~Snd was in- 


volved with changes of the deepest import in the matter 


or purport of romance It was not till Dryden’s time 
that prose ceased to feel the glamour of its greater rival, 
not till Defoe’s or Swift’s that poetry at last bowed to 
prose. And long before either, Lyly’s work had become 
no more than an historical landmark. 



CHAPTER IIL 


TOC ELlZXiCTHAK AOE EtDirCT AJTD KASJI. 

The most notable of ibo Elmbeihan imten of fiction 
wcrcootlcjrtAtoniofLjly IVUb the mcccss of jEw/Sfaw 
the <1^7 of the cord wu faHy come, and Brian 
Melbaneke, John Dickenson, Banubie Rich, and many 
others, told theur tales, and followed their progenitor to 
the cell of obltnon whither be retired Of Greene and 
Lodge some few more words are necessary, whOe Nash 
and Sir FbUip Sidney claim places bj the side of L^lyas^ 
innoratoTs in the art of prose fiction, and foreshadoweia 
of later schools of romancers. 

Yet there is much grace, wit, and yjgour boned, for 
lack of rcpnnt, with these almost forgotten pamphleteers 
the very cheapest of them has his sharo of the rest and 
ipnit of the time. “All the dtstmgnUhed writers of 
t1i*t period,** says Thorean — and the praise might truly 
be extended to many of the ondistlngoished — ' possess 
a greater ngoor and natnralness than the more modem, 
and when we read a quotation firom one of tlwn 
in the midst of a modem anthor, we seem to have come 
suddenly upon a greener groond, a greater depth and 
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strength of soil . . . You have constantly the rvarranl 
of life and experience in vhat you read. The little that 
is said is eked out by implication of the much that was 
done.” And speaking in particular of Sir Walter 
Ilaleigh, he suggests an explanation of the strength and 
grace of his vmting m nords that have a wider applica- 
tion “There is a natural emphasis in his style, like a 
man’s tread, and a breathing-space betviccn the sentences, 
which the best of modern writing does not furnish . . . 
Every sentence is the result of a long probation 
The word which is best said came nearest to not being 
spoken at all, for it is cousin to a deed which the 
speaker could have better done. Nay, almost it must 
have taken the place of a deed by some urgent necessity, 
even by some misfortune, so that the truest wnter will 
be some captive knight, after all.” How true and happy 
a cnticism this is of many wnters of the time may be 
learnt from the annals of them lives The monastenes 
were destroyed, literature as a secular profession had as 
jet few followers, and the adventurer was supreme 
there as elsewhere. Moreover, that great change m 
society which is called the Renaissance had convulsed 
the old feudal arrangements, and every man was free at 
last to take part in life in its fullest sense, and to store 
himself richly with expenence. All the wmters were, in 
one way or another, men of action, as Samuel Johnson 
and Thomas Carlyle never were Lodge in the course 
of his life was a scholar of Oxford, a freebootmg sailor, 
a soldier against Spain, a medical practitioner, plaj^wnght, 
novehst, and pamphleteer Whetstone was courtier, 
soldier, farmer, and author ^ moreover, in the preface to 
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hu most liunoot wotk, Emnos end Cassandra^ which 
Shakespeare used u hh Meantre fer Ifearure, he sets 
forth how h»i voyage with Sir Humphrey Gilbert has 
interfered with the correction of the ‘erron" in his 
works. StaniboiTt, the tranilator of the ^Enddj is 
spoken of thus oontcmptaoQsIy by Bomable jRfch 
** First be was a chronicler, then a poet, after that ho 
professed Alcomy, and now he is become a maaiiog 
pnest” Nor is this by ai^means an exhaustive account 
of StanihamiTersatntty, which, agahi,is almost equalled 
by Richs own. 

The emphasis and smeen^ that spring fiom a first 
hand knowledge of life are thus the great nrtnes of the 
best of Eluabethas wntiQg. Of Str Fhlhp Sidney him- 
self whose Arcadia would seem but poorly to Qlastrate 
the general thesis, his Griend and biographer, Lord Brooke 
says, *^The truth is, his end was not wnting, even while 
he wrote, but both his wit and understanding best upon 
his heart to make himself and others, not in words or 
opinion, but fn life and action, good and great* And if 
the Arcadian styie of wntmg seem to hare little relabon 
to life and action, it yet bears witness in its own way 
to the tumultuous activity of the lima For htcrature 
has constantly the double tendency to negative the life 
around it, as it were, as well as to reproduce it the 
lawlessness and unrest of medlseval society axe echoed, 
with the direction reversed, in the monkish hymns of 
rest and visions of the endless sabbath, while Browning’s 
strenuous EjdUgiu and Mr Stevenson s thrilling tales of 
edventuro belong, it is no great cynidim to aver to an 
age of sedentary occupation. literature, that is to say 
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IS an escape from life, its monotony or its distractions, as 
well as a grappling with life and its problems. And 
although the Aicadta has more in it of the first than ol 
the second, it is nevertheless something more than 

“A shadowy isle of bliss 
Midmost the beating of the stcclj sea,” 

and contains here and there some direct evidence of tint 
restlessness of a high spint which is so vividly portrayed 
m the Sotmds to Stella 

It was by his life, and not by his writings, which were 
published posthumously, that Sidney wielded his chief 
influence on the age Even in his lifetime he was some- 
thing of a romantic hero to his contcmporancs, and his 
death added a lustre from the dazzling cGcct of which 
It IS difficult even now to escape in considering his 
writings. He was bom at Penshurst in 1554, the son of 
Sir Henry Sidney, afterwards Lord Deputy of Ireland 
and Lady Mary Dudley, the daughter of Northumber- 
land, and sister of Leicester He was educated at 
Shrewsbury, where his name was entered under the same 
date as the name of Fulke Greville, Lord Brooke, his 
lifelong fhend and biographer, who, on his own death, 
had it msenbed on his tomb that he was “ friend to Sir 
Philip Sidney.” In 1572, in preparation for courtly 
employ, he began a period of three years’ travel, and was 
sheltered dunng the massacre of SL Bartholomew in the 
house of his future father-in-law. Sir Francis Walsingham, 
at Pans Thence he passed to Frankfort, where he 
formed another of his enduring friendships with Hubert 
Languet, a npe scholar and ardent reformer of fifty-four, 
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who did much to ftrcngthen the lofty gravity thit had 
olwayi been a note of Sidney** cbaracter Speaking of 
him m the Aradsa, Sidney lajs — 

kfy ^Dlea yoath he drew 
To hire a feeling Utt« of Him that dli 
BeTosd the hearen, £u more bcyoed onr wlti.* 

In the comie of the next two yeaia Sidney vmted 
Vienna, Vemce, Padua, and many other famous Euro- 
pean aties, leanung foreign languages, and ererywhere 
winning the golden opinions of grave statesmen, nntii in 
1575 he returned to the English court Ehxabeth culled 
him **006 of the Jewels in her crown,* and \vniiam the 
SHeot, who was not prone to light eulogy spoke of him 
in 7577 as one of the ripest statesmen in Europe. But 
before xsSo he hud Cilleo Into disfavour with the queen, 
and hts pubhe employ was uncertain and intermitted. 
Twice be sat in Faihainent In 1583 be mamed 
Frances Walsinghom and at last, having, as an outlet 
for his patriotic energy accompanied Leicester to the 
Netherlands in the capacity of g o v er n or of Flushing, he 
fell at the battle of Zutphen on September sa 1586 
His body was conveyed to London, and his funeral cele 
brated at St Pauls with rich ccrtmoiqr Kever was 
poets death so splendidly deplored, the elegies written 
on him are almost a literature. And the unanimity of 
praise is unbroken until the surly Ben Jonson, who never 
knew him, thought fit to censure his outward in 
conversation with Drummond by the remark that Sir 
P Sidney was no pleasant man ia countenance, his face 
being spoiled with pimples, and of high blood, and long.* 
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The letters of lus friends convc> a more pleasing im- 
pression. 

Sidney’s literary activity displays the versatility of the 
time. He I'.TOtc a masque for the court, a number of 
poetical versions of the Psalms, besides the Arcadia 
and those two other works without iiliich his greatness 
could not adequately be measured, namely, the poems 
addressed to Stella, which constitute the first truly great 
sonnet sequence in the English tongue, and the Apolcgi: 
for Pocirie, which remains to this day a piece of criticism 
showmg enthusiasm and insight. 

The Sonntis express the history of his passion for 
Penelope Dciereux, sister to Essex, whom he first met 
at Kenilworth in 1575 when she was twcUe years old. 
Some scheme of an alliance between the famihcs was 
formed, but Sidney’s loss of the queen’s favour prc\ented 
It before his love was fully aw.akc, and in 1580 Penelope, 
against her wall, became Lady Rich. 

There is a class of critics who, in \icw’ of the fact that 
the Sonnets (posthumously published) were addressed to 
Lady Rich after her marriage, hold the well-meaning 
opinion that Sidney never was in love with her, but 
employed her name as a peg on which to hang graceful 
fancies. Sidney himself, rising from the grave, could do 
nothmg to convince the man who, having read the 
sonnets, elmgs to this belief From first to last they arc 
struck off at a white heat of glowung emotion, played 
over at times by the breath of conceit, but shaped wnth 
a vividness and minuteness that bespeak their intense 
sincenty From the beginning to the end the reader is 
earned through the stormy vicissitudes of passion in all 
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its phases, tmtil, by the time he reaches the noble hnes, 
commonly printed at the dose, in vhich the earthly love 
15 renoosced, he can almost feel the speed and impda 
osity with which life was lived in that nnezhansted time. 
The TCiy prologue to the SctvuU strikes their keynote — 

<• Loriss 1b troth, sod £l1o to verse my lore to ibov 

That she, desi She, might take aome pkamie of mj pain. 

I soa{d>t fit words to point the hlacVmt &ce of woe | 

Stodjlsg ioventiacis fine, her srlts to entertain 
Oft turning other*! Idves, to see If thence wtnM fiow 
SotDe fresh and frnltfbl showen upon my innbcm d biala. 

Biting my troont pen, heating myself {as spite. 

Foot! said my Mese to 01 ^ 'kmk in tby heart and write t ** 

And before many sonnets have followed, the reader feels 
the truth of the poet’s further dechntioo— 

I now hare learn d lore right, tad learn d eves so 
As they that bdog pobooed poison know ** 

The “dictionaiyU method * of rhymmg Sidney ridicnles, 
and expressly sets aside the poetry of ‘graceful 
made to order, with no real goad m the occasion. There 
is a crownmg sincer ity and pathos in the two last 
sonnets — 

Desfrvt Deafrel I hare too dearly booght, 

Whh pdee of mangled mind, thy wortbleaa waro 
Too loogt too locgi asleep then bast me brought, 

T7ho shooldst my mind to higher things prepera 

Lears me, O liore, which isaehett hot to dost 
And tbm, my mind aspln to higher things } 

Grow rich in that wUeh o e rCT taketh not | 

Wfaaterer &des, hit bding pteasare hringa. 
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“Tlicn fnrci^cll, rorld ; llij- uttcrmo'.t I ^'‘C 
lllctnal Lo%c, maintain thy life in me." 

The contention that the “worthies*; ware" th.atSidnc) 
purchased had no individual existence sa\c in his own 
mind IS at the root of a criticism tint dishonours art 
by robbing it of its strongest inspir.ation, and makes of 
literature a bauble. It must never be forgotten that 
Sidney’s Sonnets v,qxc not written originill} for publica- 
tion; poetry was chosen in this as in many cases at that 
day for the expression of the deepest personal throes and 
feelings, because for those feelings it was felt to be the 
fittest exponent. Moreover, the vandic-’tion of Sidneys 
sincerity IS important for this reason, that his no\cl hacks 
what his poems arc thus seen to contain There can be 
little doubt that had Sidney chosen to wnte novels in the 
autobiographical v cm of Greene and Nash, he w ould hav c 
produced works equal at least to the best of cither. He 
nod a very different path m his prose, and his Sonr ets 
remain to furnish another instance of how hard it was 
for prose fiction to maintain itself at all in that age of 
surpassing poetry. With the still grow mg drama on the 
one side, hungry for material, daily devouring apace the 
fair themes that the novelists procured, with the lighter 
forms of verse on the other, ready to give their highest 
expression to the mtenscst personal experience, it was no 
wonder that the novel did not long succeed in maintaining 
Itself, or that where it did succeed, it maintained itself on 
stilts, to be out of the reach of its adv'ersanes. Plays had 
large audiences, but few persons could read, and a 
surprisingly large number of those who could preferred 
reading poetry. Thus the novel held, in Elizabeth’s time, 
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very much the same place oi vu held by the dmma at 
the KestcradoDj It was an essentudljr anstooutic 
entertainment And the some ptioQ wBjhud both, the 
pitfall of oitificlalitj Dryden a audiences and the reoden 
of the AranSs both sought for better bread than Is made 
of wheat , both were supplied with what satisfied them 
In on elaborate confection of hushs. 

TAe Ccuntax cf Pemirvkdt Arcadia wniim iy Sir 
PhiSp Stdfuy^ was published m 1590 but its composition 
belongs dilefly to the time of retnement that Sidney 
passed with his diter at Wilton In 1580. It was leh 
imBnished, and I/idy Mary had cren Initructions to 
bum It As the first example in Enghsb of a pastoral, 
romance, ft commanded on infiaesce on later wnten, 
both m England and France, which no other Elia 
betbon romance attained, so that SIdne/s boxrowloga 
and lendings have a real bearing In the derelopment of 
the prose story Setting aside, then, Vag 3 and Longus 
as prototypes in the pastoral kmd at too great a^ 
remore, it may be said that Sidney probably borrowed v 
his title fiom the Arcadia (1503) of Sonnoxaro, his 
treatment and incidents In port from Montemayor*a 
Diojta (published m 1560), and the Awtaiis ^ GauJ, 
which he bad probably read in a French translation. 
The admixtme of adren tur e s modelled on the later school 
of the Romances of ChlToliy unhappily takes fixrm the 
pastoral its justification, which was wdl enunciated by 
Honord dTJifd fa his Astrh a later and cren more 
famous work than the Arcadia In notidng the charge 
that the language of fas shepherdesses was abore their 
station, he says, “ Rrfponds-leur, ma Berghre, qua tu 
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n’es pas, ny celles aussi qm te suivcnt, de ccs Bergbrcs 
ndcessiteuses qui pour gagner leur vie conduisent Ics 
troupea\ix aux pasturages , mais que vous n’avez loutes 
pns cette condition que pour vivre plus doucement et 
sans contrainte.” * 

There is the philosophy of the pastoral romance. To 
devise a set of artificial conditions that shall leave the 
author to work out the sentimental inter-relations of his 
--characters undisturbed by the intrusion of probability or 
accident, is the problem , love tn vamo is the beginning 
and end of the pastoral romance proper. And Monte- 
mayor had approached this ideal in his device of the 
four lovers, two nymphs and two swains, uho loved 
each other in cyclical order. Their passion is not very 
passionate it is true, but it is enough to set up a rotator)' 
0 action under a receiver, and the absence of any thwart- 
ing reciprocity secures the perpetual motion of the 
machine — under the one condition that it does no work. 
But the simplicity of such a design was not often un- 
impaired The pastoral convention was found to afford 
excellent cover for wilder game than love, and political 
or personal satire often took shelter there Sidney 
wisely avoided these, but he fell a victim to the tempta- 
tion of drama and episode. The long and complicated 
plot of the Arcadia is overburdened with incident and 
action, which swoon into mere dream in the scented 
atmosphere of the style And the author made a worse 
mistake when he attempted to reheve the high-strung 
monotony of the story by the introduction of comic cha- 
racters in the clown Dametas and his wife and daughter, 
* D'Urf^’s Astrfe, cit Dunlop, u 391. 
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The Vice of the old Monbdes was cerer natnralized in 
the Esgioh drama ontQ Shakespeare s day, and Sidney had 
no better models than "Gnns, the Collier of Croydon, 
who plays an hreleramt and tedlons part m the Dawwt 
and Pjtkxas of Richard Edwards. Ihns he committed 
the &nlt that himself In the ApdegU condemned, and 
^'thnut in die clown by head and sbonlders to play a 
pert in majestical mattera, with neither decency nor 
discretioa.'' The clown is a daD clown, for his creator 
jokes with difficulty 

Sff Philip Sidney la one of the large body of Shake- 
speare s creditors. Gloncester and hit ions in Zorr, 
perhaps Valentine and the ontlaws in the Two Gtnikmtn^ 
were lent by hum. And Bay, Beatnnont and Fletcher, 
and Shidey took from him what they conld put to 
better use in adapting some of his madents for 
drama. d 

The debt of prose fiction to the Arcadia is not 
qoiddy estimated. **Read the Cotmteas of Pembroke 
Arcadia^" aay* Gabriel Harrey 'a gallant legondar 
fall of pleaimable acadents and profitable discomses.** 
for three things especially TBiy notable — for amoron 
ccrartmg (he was yoong m yean), for sage connsellinc* 
(hewai npeinjadgroent) and for ralonrotu fighting (Im 
sovereign profession was arms) , and delightfhl pastim a 
by way of pastoral exercise^ may pass for the fonrtb ** 
(K these dlrmons of praise some may be discounted 
at once. Harvey was willing to be *epitaphed" as 
the ‘ Inventor of the EngUsb Hera meter;** he was an 
enthusiastic supporter of the "Areopagus,** or ichool of 
refonned rersiJylag, and was delighted to find Sidney 
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unmlelbgibility— witness that “cartel of love” on the 
clearness and intricate argument of which Don Quixote 
doted, “ The reason of the unreason which is done to 
my reason in such manner enfeebles my reason that 
with reason I lament your beauty.” 

The other marks of the style are equally poetical. The 
famous description of the vale of Arcadia will instance 
them all • “ There were hills which garnished their proud 
heights mth stately trees; humble valleys, whose base 
estate seemed comforted with the refreshing of silver 
nvers , meadows, enamelled with all sorts of eye-pleasing 
flowers , thickets, which, being lined with most pleasant 
shade, were witnessed so too by the cheerful disposition 
of many well-tuned birds , . . here a shepherd’s boy 

pipmg as though he should never be old , there a young 
shepherdess knitting, and withal singing, and it seemed 
that her voice comforted her hands to work, and her 
hands kept time to her voice-music,” It is difficult not 
to be reminded of a fine piece of tapestry by this artificial 
descnption, which is a good instance of Sidney’s love 
for, and frequent employment of, what Mr. Ruskm has 
called the “ pathetic fallacy ” The attributing of human 
emotions to all senseless things is no artistic fallacy 
when It IS inspired by strong feeling, as in “Clonnda’s” 
beautiful lay on the death of Sidney himself — 

“ Woods, hills, and nvers now are desolate, 

Sith he is gone the which them all did grace ; ” 

hut when it is, as with Sidney, a constant recipe for 
a picturesque sentence, it is a cloying device. The 
remamder of the description epitomizes the author’s 
extravagances. “ As for the houses of the country, they 
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were all scattered, no two being one hy the other, and 
yet not so far as that it barred mntnal sacconrj a thow ^ 
as it wer^ of on accompanable sobtoiinea and a dril 
wUdnesa.** Romeo makes use of this figure, bot it is to 
ej q ir e as his lore for Rosaline, not for Juliet — 

IVIty tiKn, OlaxirtlBuItJTet O lorfag-Zufel 
O anj-thfng of notidnf fiat crtalel* 

And again, “ I pray yon ** (said Mandorus) “ what 
countnei be these wo pass through, which are so dircrs 
in show, the one wanting no store, the other having no 
store but of want?" Hem is the favouiitc jmglo once 
more, m a form that recalls more than one Ibe of 
Shakespeare a. But Sidney wrote in prose, and as the 
poetic^ traits ofhii work passed for its chief glory in his 
own time so he has bad to pay for them by the neglect 
of poftenty ECs influence reached down to the second 
birth of the norel in England her name 

shortened to Pamela, came to life again, no longer a 
prfncen, but a servant-giii, the was introduced to the 
public by no knight, but by a Fleet Street bookseller, 
whose passioq was not poetry but morality and she has 
lived on to this day Richardson is the direct inhentor 
of the analytic and sesthnental method in romance 
which Sidney had developed before him.* 

The rival tendencies of court and town which are so 
* Rkhtidion peMp* reul the ArtM^* ts Mo. SuhIot'i 
** modt m tted " renltai (17^^ where the there peseife Is thta 
rendered 1 — ' The Shepherd Boje w ere plt7is|' on thdr Hpes, as 
they were Igsoomt they lost the Hoas they soothed 1 a Buie Dls> 
taoee off eat a ymns Shepher d e a a^ j pl ri nb i g, of her 

with Tval Songs and Rtaindti^ ; the Hoosea were acattered with 
a kind of pleasbg Irregelaclty bel yet the Distanca was oot ao 
peat, to bar a mirtTad Socco^ or Under the Pleaiurei of Sodety ” 
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clearly marked m the Elizabethan drama, are no less 
conspicuous in the novel Sidney and Lyly were both 
courtiers, and in their novels both cast in their lot with 
court tastes and tendencies, just as Sidney in his Apologie 
praises Gorboduc, which he says “ climbeth to the height 
of Seneca his style,” but has no word of praise for the 
new romantic drama. Indeed, it would not have gratified 
either author to hear his work spoken of as a “ novel,” 
fox the word earned with it in those days somethmg of 
evil imputation, of new-fangled Italianate proclivities, 
while “ nbvelhst ” meant nothmg but innovator, generally 
in religion And the rest of the notable contnbutors to 
the prose fiction of Elizabeth’s reign present a staking 
contrast to Sidney m the conditions of their work On the 
one hand, the courtier, dreaming his valorous and amorous 
dreams m stately and leisured returement, and committmg 
them to paper for the private dehght of his noble sister, 
on the other, a group of struggling adventurers, familiar 
with the scenes and shifts of penury, seeking for 
themselves money and notoriety by means of the 
stationers’ shops m Paul’s Churchyard, where their 
“novellets” and “love-pamphlets” would be ranged m 
heaps to tempt the young gallants who came for their 
daily lounge in the aisles of the church. And yet it was 
m the school of necessity that Greene and Nash, and, in 
a lesser degree. Lodge, learned to wnte in their happiest 
vein, and to shape out of their pnvate expenences the 
beginnmgs of a true realistic romance 

Of Robert Greene, the facts that are known are chiefly 
drawn or inferred firom his autobiographical pamphlets. 
He was bom at Norwich about 1560, and entered St. 
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Johns College, Cambridge m 1575 There he “con 
sumed the floorer of hi* youth * with notoos comptnion*, 
who Induced him to travel with them into and 
Spain, “m which places I saw and practised nch 
villamjr as is ahomlnablo to declare." Imbued with a 
tpint of restlessnets and discontent, he rctomed to^ 
Cambridge, adiere be wrote his fiiit novel, Ma m: 7 G a, ancfl 
took hi* M.A, degree m 1583. Coming up to lindon, \ 
ho soon became known as an “ author of plays and a 
penner of lore pamphlets," and entered at once on the 
impetnoT O and dissolote career that was to close so eady 
In 1586 be mamed a “ gentleman s daughter of good ac 
count" If Roberto s brief story in the Groatswrik <(f 
WU may be taken as entoblognphical, Greene won his 
wife by a trick, when she was betrothed to another in 
any case he left her m a year she retnming to Xancolnshlre, 
he to London to his old copesmates and companions. 

The romantic novels, with plots adapted or mutated 
from the Italian, may now have had a less rapid sale 
than formeriy or perhaps Greene hnnielf tamed to a 
style of wilting that had become more congenial to him 
and was probably (jmte a* profitable. However it may 
be, the last two yean of b» life saw the produebon of 
that cmiorts teaes of pamphlets which desenbes so , 
vmdly the tricks and habits of the shaipers and criminals 
of London. These are wntlcn with knowledge, and 
were likely enough to be popular except with the 
" con^-caichers " or swindlers themselves, who bitterly 
resented the exposure. Finally, Greene, unking lower 
and lower in want, pawned his own garments, as it were, 
for bread, in those marvcDons confessiona where he lays 

r 
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his own life and heart as bare as he had laid the practices 
of his vagabond associates The last of these W’as 
written in 1592, on his very deathbed in the house of a 
poor shoemalcer called Isam, who had given him shelter 
when he was overtaken by his fatal surfeit of dnnking. 
The last scene of all, familiar though it is, may be related 
in the words of Greene’s bitter enemy, Gabnel Harvey, 
who visited his lodgings a day or two after his death, 
■with the object, it is to be feared, of making contro- 
versial and didactic capital out of Greene’s misery 
Speakmg of Greene, the shoemaker’s wife told Harvey 
“ how he was fain, poor soul, to borrow her husband’s 
shirt while his own was a-washing , and how his doublet 
and hose and sword were sold for three shillings , and 
beside the charges of his windmg-sheet, which was four 
shilhngs, and the charges of his bunal yesterday, in the 
new churchyard near Bedlam, which was six shillings 
and fourpencej how deeply he was mdebted to her 
poor husband, as appeared by his own bond of ten 
pounds, which the good woman kindly showed me ; and 
beseeched me to read the •writmg beneath, which was a 
letter to his abandoned -wife in the behalf of his gentle 
host, not so short as persuasible m the beginning, and 
pitiful m the ending. 

“^£> 7 /, I cliafge tJiee by the love of our yoitth, and by my 
souPs rest, that thou wilt see this man paid, for if he and 
his wife had not succoured me, 1 had died in the streets. 

“Robert Greene.” 

It IS easy to condemn the man, impossible not to love 
bim important to understand him, for his is a typical 
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figure. He miy be taken os the very epitome of many 
vnten of the tune, wild, profligate ^hemlani In their 
live*, and in thar writing* came»t and often terrible 
moralut*. Yet it *urely fa not ncccsjary, with M 
Joceraud, to a»ign to Greene “two reparate lelrea" 
in order to tmdentand this. Rather, the man who 
ihould preach repentance without baring felt, as Greene 
did, all the angouh of self reproach and telf-abasemcnt, 
on the bitterness of the fruits of his mudobg, is In need 
of two telres, one for the pnlplt, another for the com 
placent regulation of his pnmte ofloiis. Greene had but 
one aelf, full of impulse, readfly hndJed to generosity 
or carried by sympathy or ndicnle into rice, and abore 
all flDed with that artistic instinct which compelled him 
to give expression In poetic or literary form to what he 
felt and ^ew The despairing verses in the Greats- 
xp&riA ef Wit, exp re ssin g the sorrow and penitence 
wherewith be breathed out hb life, ore as perfect m 
form as they ore matchless in intensity There is a 
heart-stirnng pathos about ha retrospect of the lore- 
lyrics and lore-romance* that bo had wntten 
* Oft han I rmc of lore cud ef hb fire ) 

Eat DOv I End thot^poet wu adrbed, 

Bada fdQ fesfts h m e aioi of desire, 

And prora weak fore w»* with the poor despbed j 
For when the Bft with food b not nlEocd, 

Whst thoagbts of fore, vhst modoo ordeUght, 

What phreiature csti pr oc e ed fron each a wlf^ht?" 

In the saiue year the Jcfuit pnest, Robert Southweil, 
was throtra mto prison, where he was kept for three 
years and "ten several times was most oueHy racked," 
for DO other crime than belonging to the Society of 
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Jesus , and he too solaced his cxlTcmity b> setting Ins 
desire for death, as Greene set his for life, to some of 
those clear poetic melodies of which the secret is well- 
nigh lost : 

“ By force I li\c, in Mill I wish to die ; 

In plaint I pass the length of hngcnng dajs , 

Tree svould my ronl from mortal body flj , 

And tread the tracl. of death’s dcsirtd uaj" > 

Life IS but loss Mhere death is deemtd gam, 

And loathid pleasures breed dispkanng paio.” 

With both men poetry was a passion rather than an 
accomplishment j both poured out their sorrows in^ersc, 
as if verse were not only the most adequate, but also the 
easiest speech And such verse baffles cnlicisni, for it 
is more than verse j it is the treasured spint of a man 
It IS no wonder, then, that Greene’s latest novels (so 
to call them) arc also his best. His growth in power 
during the nine brief years of his hteraiy' activity was 
immense In Mamtlha it is difficult to see much more 
than an imitation of Euphuesy and a poor imitation, for 
Greene neglects the alliteration and out-Ljljs Ljly, if 
that were possible, in his idle multiplication of instances 
from natural history In Pandosio (1588), on which the 
Wiiiier's Tale was founded, he shows a much matured 
power in the art of maintaining interest in a story, and 
this art reaches its height in MeiiapJion (1589), or 
perhaps in Phtlomcla (1592). But before the last of 
these he had eclipsed them in the pamphlets already 
mentioned, where he drew from experience, and, casting 
Euphuism aside, wrought, save for the sparks that would 
fly, directly and simply. It was an invention on which 
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Kaih modelled his best vntiogt, and, fo modelling it, 
torpassed his teacher To snbstilate for a hiodcd 
Arcadia, with its qoaint nuxtore of pagan deibes, feadal 
iosbtaboca, and Christian Ideas, the real London of the 
tune^ and to mtrodoce into the stoiy contemporary 
chamcters, speaking and acting as in life, ms an im* 
mense advance , and although Greene and Nosh had no 
disdples, and the novel followed a very dlfiereat line of 
development for the next centoiy, yet they deserve the 
credit of their attempt 

Thomas Lodge, who collaborated with Greeso in play 
makmg, escaped the fate that befeQ his friend The son 
of a Lord Mayor of London, be was educated at Oxford, 
where he seems to have come under Lyl/s InOnence, 
thence he come to London and took op the study of 
law, direcsUied by excursions into Utmture. A boot 
that he bad with Stephen Gosson shows that Lodge too 
had bred la Bohemia, if his antagonist may be believed. 
Gosson speaks of him os *'bnnted by the heavy hand of 
Go^ and become little belter than a vagrant^ looser 
than liberty, lighter than vanity Itself* Dot Lodge 
never fell into that Umbo of Bohemia where Greene 
spent the last years of his life, hteratnre was never 
bis mainstay and he took to cruising, accompanying 
Captain Clarke to the Cnnnnea, and Master Thomas 
Cavendish to the Straits of Magellan and Patagonia. 
Kebimed home, he became a physician, end died as 
late as 1635, having teen the end, as be bad seen the 
beginning, of £ho first penod of English prose fiction. 

His first novel, the i>d*ctahU SisfyrU cf Ffrhcnims and 
Fnutna, published m 1584, Is a pallid romance of the 
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school of Lyly The plot is slight. Two lovers are with- 
held from their bliss by nothing more considerable than 
the rancorous opposition, of the lady’s father, but For- 
bonius disguises himself as a shepherd, and the elder 
man, after detecting him, succumbs to that Arcadian 
device, and withdraws his hostility The style is a 
faded and decadent Euphuism; the balanced sentence 
IS retained, to the extreme of monotony, but the air of 
epigram that alhteration lends, and the colour furnished 
by profuse simile, are almost entirely foregone, to the 
detriment of a langmd theme. 

Lodge’s most famous novel, the Rosalynde, Euphucs 
Golden Legaae, was mitten on shipboard, and published 
in 1590. “ Room,” he says in the preface, “ for a soldier 
and a sailor, that gives you the fruits of his labours that 
he wrought in the ocean, when every line was wet with 
a surge, and every humorous passion counterchecked 
with a Storm.” The romance is written in a style that 
often, to Its own advantage, forgets Enphucs, and Lodge 
must have the credit of the delightful story of As You 
Like It He must have the credit of it, that is, when 
Jaques, Touchstone, and Audrey, who are Shakespeare’s 
own, have been deducted on the one hand, and when 
the part of the plot that is drawn from the older Tale oj 
Gamelyn has been deducted on the other. This leaves 
Lodge with the lion’s share of the plot-interest in the 
shape of the love-affairs of the Forest of Arden. Lodge 
did well in many diverse kinds of writing, but he never 
surpassed the idylhc beauty of this pastoral tale. 

An Alarum against Usurers, Lodge’s first essay m 
the more directly moral and realistic style of miting, 
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was publuhed in 15841 earlier than Greenes “coney 
catching* pamphlets, and dedicated, along with his first 
Dorel, to Sir Philip Sidney As the son of a weB^o-do 
citiien, and the to some property, Lodge had doubt 
less recetred or er to r es from the brokers and usurcri 
whose malpractices he describes. ^Vhether he ran the 
whole coarse of the “ young noricc * of his story who, 
“thinking he had God Almighty by the heel, hdd the 
DevQ by the toe, and by this means was brought to utter 
wrack and rain,* remain! a matter of doubt. He passed 
away from Bohemia to wider scenes, and nerer ibDowed 
up this or kmdred tobjeett. 

A year or two before Lodiga took his farewell of the 
“ballet makers, pamphleteers, press-haontcrs, boon pot 
poets, and such Idui,* who were Greene t companions in 
London, to sail for BranQ with Carenduh, there appeared 
on the same stage a writer ten years younger than ho in 
age, ten times gr e a ter m forc^ In the person of “ ingenu- 
ous, ingenious, fluent, facetious Thomas Nash.* Nash 
was bom at Lowestoft in 1567 the third son of “ WlHiam 
Nash, Minister* (whatcrer that may mean), and entered 
St Johns College, Cambridge, as a auor in 1583. He 
layi he rcmainal there for “seren year together, lacking 
n quarter,* but Harvey alleges that, * fearing ho would not 
attain to the next Xhgrcc," he “ forsook Cambndge, bemg 
Bachelor of the third year* Except on the suppoallon 
ofsomecuch temporaryinterroptionofhiscollegecoaTse, 
h IS difficult to find a place in Nash s brief life for the 
travels in Germany and Italy to which hii works bear 
almost nnimpeachable witness. By the year 1589 at 
any rate, be was in London with Greene, whose fiiendah^ 
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he had made during his first year at college, and to whom 
he loyally clung until death parted them In that }car 
he wTOte an introductorj' discourse to Greene’s ^Tenaphor., 
and produced his own first original prose tract, the 
Anaiomtt of Absurdities a kind of comic counterpart to 
Stubbes’ austere Anatoine of Abuses {1583). Stubbes 
found the “licentious follies of the times" intensely 
wicked, Nash found them also \cr) ludicrous Both 
W'ere agreed on what no one at tliat time denied, the 
degeneracy and depravity of the age 
The rest of Nash’s known history is little more than a 
history of his writings and his controversies Of these 
latter one was public, the famous hlarprelatc war, into 
which, with native impetuosity, Nash seems to have 
rushed soon after he reached London, as a freelance on 
the side of the bishops. The other was a private war 
with Gabnel Harvey, Greene’s antagonist, and was 
waged over Greene’s body The astonishing vigour of 
Nash’s abusive wit reached its zenith in the pamphlet 
entitled Have with you to Saffron IValdcn, or Gabnel 
Harvefs Hunt ts up Containing a full Anstver to the 
eldest son of the Halter-Maker (1596). The war had 
begun about the question of Harvey’s pedigree. He was 
the son of a rope-maker at Saffron Walden, and the 
various uses to which a rope may be put m the soaal 
economy did not fail to figure largely in the attacks on 
him This wild war of wit, transcending in power even 
the ancient Scottish “ flytings,” makes it clear that Shake- 
speare, in Kent’s abuse of Osw’ald or Petruchio’s apos- 
trophe to the tailor, was merely reproducing what he had 
seen and heard. Nash’s part m it, moreover, proves 
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that llercntlo was no poet's fancy, but walked embodied 
in the ctreets of London. 

He knew the hardships of hli profession and time 
F rom the aotobloaraphical fragments scattered at random 
through his works, It appears that he long indulged rain 
hopes from the court, and that he had found a patron 
who sustained him with more than promises in Sir George 
Carey, afterwards Lord Hunsdon, to whose wife end 
daughter rcspecdrcly two of his tracts ore dedicated. 
Perhaps Sir George Carey's connection with Suffolk, 
where he hdd the estate of Hetstwood in Great Saxham, 
commended him to the nodee of theyonngwit m search 
of a protected It U certain that in the Tertvrt of the 
.A^i/(i5^) Nash introduces a long digression in pmtse 
of that “ fortunate blessed island," the Isle of Wight, of 
which Carey was captain^genenl, and the ' thrico noble 
and {Huttrious chiefrain" who gorezned It His words 
leave no doubt that be had recelred substantial benefrts 
at the bonds of the subject of his eulogy * — 

« Men that hare nerer tasted that full spring of hb 
liberality wherewith (In my most forsaken extremities) 
nght graciously he hath deigned to rertre and refresh 
me, may rashly (at first sight) implead me of fiatteiy,juid 
not esteem these my fervent terms os the necessary 
repayment of doe debts." 

But therein they are mistaken. It is not from a lively 
sense of fitrours to come that this gratitude proceeds * — 

‘ Whatsoever nrfnute's lutcrmiiikm I have of calmed 
content, or least respite to caB mj witi together, prmdpal 
and immediate, p ro ce edeth from him Through him my 
tender wainscot study doorls delivered from much assault 
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and battery j through him I look into and am looked on 
in the v.’orld , from whence othen'. ise I v> ere a i/rctched 
bamshed e\ilc ” 

It IS a bncf but vivid glimpse of the conditions of life 
in that land of stress and storm i\hcrc Nash dwelt 
“ Debt and deadly sin,” as he himself cheerfully remarked, 
“who IS not subject to?” Greene had dedicated some 
of his works to greatnames, but there was no one to beat 
back that last onslaught of creditors from the doors of 
the house where he lay dying And with Nash the 
struggle did not last for manyjears In August, 1597, 
he was m the Fleet prison for his unlucky play the Js!e 
of Dogs, which IS now lost, in 1599 was published his 
Ltnien Stuffe, wTittcn “because I had money lent me at 
Yarmouth, and I pay them again in praise of their town 
and the red herring;” by 1601 he had died — how and 
W'liere is not known 

It is as a wnter of prose that Nash desenes to live 
He prided himself on the fact that his style was of his 
owm begetting, owing nothing to Tarlton, L>ly, Greene, 
or other fashionable models 

“ Euphnes I read when I was a little ape at Cambndge, 
and I then thought it was tpse tile : it may be excellent 
still for aught I know, but I looked not on it this ten 
year , but to imitate it I abhor ” 

This, no doubt, is an extravagant boast, Euphues was 
in the air, and in his earliest work its influence is apparent 
enough For instance, to take one out of many passages 
in the Aiiatovne of Ahsurdtiie, there is more than a spice 
of Euphuism in this cnticism on Virgil and Ovid — 

“I commend their wit, not their wantonness, their 
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leatmug not thdr lost , yet even as the bee out of the 
bitterest flenrer* and ibaipeat thistles gathen honey lo 
ont of the filthiest fablei may profitable knowledge be 
mcked and felccted." 

So also with the other btemiy fosluoDB of the time — 
they have left their mark, slight thoogh it be, on his 
work. There is a remmbccnce of one of Sidney’s 
favotmte devices in this lovely description of the anxiety 
felt for Leandcr by Hero, whose story is introdaced 
parenthetically In the Letdat Sinfft 

“ Hero hof^ and therefore the dreamed (as oil hope 
is bnt a dream) , her hope was where her heart was, and 
her httrt wmdlQg and turning with the wmd, that might 
wind her heart of gold to her, or else tom him from 
her.** 

Bat the stro n gest and best of hit vntiog u his own , 
or If a comparison must be fonnd for it, it merits this 
hlgb'pcaise-^ is IDrest of all others to Shakespeare s 
prose wridng The same inepreisiblc InexhaostiblO 
wit, the same overpowering and often cnreless wealth ot 
vDcabnlary, thd some delight In bnmorous abernitlons 
of logic dittingmsh both wnters. And Shakespeare 
alone of hls^ sixtecntlxentury contempomries can 
surpass Nosh In the donblc command of the springs 
of terror and of hiimoar Like Shakespeare, lil^ Sir 
Walter Scot^ Nash was entirely free from all sbnah 
crcdnhty, astrology and the science of portents he 
roa V en a constint theme of his ridicnle — with eU the 
greater rest, perhaps, because Richard Harvey a brother 
of the pedantic Gahncl, was a professed astrologcrj 
>-yet ho knows, as Shakespeare and Scott knew, the 
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reality of the ni}slcrious, and can turn the supernatural 
to the best of artistic account The Terrors of ike Night 
shows him revelling m all the horrors that his imagination 
can dran from the circumstances of darl ness and “ that 
time most fatal and unhalloncd.” “As touching the 
terrors of the night," he begins, “ they are as many as 
our sms,” and he proceeds to “amphf>" them under 
many heads, "n nil the v hole store of hisvcirdcst imagcr>. 
If any ask ■nhy the devil is specially “conversant and 
busy m churchyards,” it is because a nch man, Nash 
replies, “delights in nothing so much as to be mccssintlj 
raking in his treasur}', to be turning over his rusty gold 
every hour the bones of the dead the devil counts his 
chief treasury, and therefore is he contminlly raking 
amongst them " But “what do we talk of one devil?” 
he breaks offj “ there is not a room in any man’s house 
but IS pestered and close packed with a camp ro>al of 
devils ” From the subject of devils he goes on to treat 
of dreams, until, tiring of this too, he proclaims, wnth 
charactensbc volatility, that those who w ould read further 
on this matter must betake themselves to Artcmidorus, 
Synesius, and Cardan, “with many others which only I 
have heard by their names, but I thank God had nev er 
the plodding patience to read, for if they be no better 
than some of them I have perused, every w eatherw ise 
old w'lfe might write better ” 

In Christ s Tearcs over Jmisalem (1593), a pamphlet 
the latter part of which deals with the vices and excesses 
of Elizabethan London, his vivid and picturesque hand- 
ling of terrible themes reaches its height in the descrip- 
tion of the torments reserved for those men and women 
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who “put an thar felidty In going pompotulj and 
gaiishly they care not hoir they hnpoTcmh their wb- 
stance, to >eem to the ontwaid appearance. Af 
many )agi, bluten, and ccan aholl toada, canken, and 
terpenti make on ytrar pore tkhu In the grare, ai now 
yon hare cnU, jagi, or nusinga upon your garmenti. 

For thy flarmg flounced penwig*, low dangled doTfn with 
loTcdockt, ihalt thou hare thy head tide dangled down 
with more cnokea than ever it hod bam. In the mould 
of thy brain ihaH they clasp their months, and, gnawmg 
throng e vcxy part of thy iknll, emnarl their teeth 
amongit thy brains oi an eagle cnsnarleth bis hook 
amongst weeds. In the hollow care of thy month, 
thaQ keep house, and supply thy talk with hiss> 
mg when thou t tif v est to speak. For thy careanets 
of pearl, ihslt thou hare carcancts of sptd^ or the 
green renomous flies canthandes.* 

And In PUrct P<nmUsu ^ hs Suppluatjen to the Dwelt 
(1593), a passage describing the nlthnate late of the 
usurer, the murderer, the drunkard and the wanton 
antiapatet with very singular closeness the description 
of the psins of hell giren by Ford in the most famous of 
his tragedies. 

In his most nstmul rela, when be is writing in a loose, 
easy, bantering, conre m tioaa] style, '^qute^md in hue 
cam venerit as Cist as my hand can trot," Nash Is 
perhaps at his best Ko pretext b too slight to excuse 
a digression, or to introduce an imaginary conrersation 
between the author and the reader. Fielding intro*, 
duces himself to the reader, as it were, only between 
the acts, Nash deUghts in popping up his head ini 
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and out of season, and appearing m full view as the 
worker of the manonettes “ Methinks I hear one 
say,” he remarks m Fierce Fenmicsse, “ what a fop is this, 
he entitles his book a Supplication to the Devil, and 
doth nothing but rail on idiots, and tells a story of the 
nature of spirits. Have patience, good sir, and we’ll 
come to you by and bye. Is it my title you find fault 
with ? Why, have you not seen a nobleman derive his 
barony from a little village where he hath least land ? 
So fareth it by me in christening of my book.” Then, 
after continumg the digression for some sentences, he 
turns on himself in the same abrupt manner “But 
what a vein am I fallen mto ! What, an Epistle to the 
Readers m the end of thy book? Out upon thee for an 
arrant block, where leamedst thou that wit? Oh sir, 
hold your peace; a felon never comes to bis answer 
before the offence be committed. “Wherefore, if I in the 
beginning of my book should have come off with a long 
apology to excuse myself, it were all one as if a thief, 
gomg to steal a horse, should deyise by the way as he 
went what to speak when he came at the gallows. Here 
IS a cross way, and I think it good here to part, Fare- 
well, farewell, good Parenthesis, and commend me to 
Lady Vanity, thy mistress.” And with this subtle 
turn of his satire against himself, the author is off with 
one parenthesis only to take up at once with another 
Of Nash’s numerous pamphlets only one is wntten 
[ strictly in the form of a novel. The Unfortunate Travel- 
y ler, or the Life of Jacke Wilton^ (^594) is remarkable 
[ in English hterature as the earhest example of a pica- 
' resque romance — that is to say, a romance describing 
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realubcaHy the shifb and odrentnref, pcrDs and escJipe*, 
of a light hearted, witty apnn^eded knave, who goes 
throng all worldly rlcUntodea, thus lending hlmsdf 
to his creator's purpose of gaining the opportonity to 
describe or latmxe all classes of loacty The Spanish 
novel ZaxarilU dt Tbrma which app«ired some forty 
years before Noth i U/rforhmaU Trxttdhr, is, if medocval 
allegones like Reynard ike Fox be set aside, the earliest 
In tha kind, which was especially prolific in England 
duimg the eighteenth century The plot of this class 
of romance Is always slight, often bar^ a plot at oU 
the dmacter of the hero, and the reader's interest In 
hii fortunes, giving to the work the only unity that it 
attains. Hmcc it is Impossible to set down the Unfer^ 
hcJuxU TrsveOer os Nashs singlo contribotiem to novel 
literature, when almost aQ. bis pamphlets abound in 
detached scenes, mddents, and diarecter sketches, pre^ 
dsely grmilflr m kind to those that give its chief merit 
to mere dehT>erate attempt at fictioo-wnting. The 
slender thread of natrotiTe on which these inadcntal 
scenes for once are strung may fairly be regarded as 
nnessenba l 

Yet this narrative Itself gives Nash an additional 
rlarm on the notfcc of the genealogist of the novel, 
i^or ‘Jack Wilton," the hero of the book, is made pogo 
to the famous Ead of Surr^ of the tune of Henry yilL , 
and thus a colour of historical interest is lent to adven 
tnres, and a semblance of probabih^ thrown over travels, 
which, In very fimt^^would seem to hare been Nashs 
own. Certainly the tastes and sympathies of “Jack 
Wiltou* agree very accurately with those that Nash 
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displays in his other prose works. “ God so love me,” 
the author of Fierce Penmlesse exclaims, “ as I love the 
quick-witted Italians, and therefore love them the more, 
because they mortally detest this surly swimsh genera- 
tion” (viz. the Danes). The account given m the 
Unfortunate Traveller of certain academic festivities at 
Wittenberg reveals the same antipathy to the Teutomc 
races — 

“We were spectators of a very solemn scholastical 
entertamment of the Duke of Saxony thither, whom 
because he was the chief patron of their University, and 
had took Luther’s part in banishmg the mass and all 
like Papal junsdiction out of their town, they crouched 
imto extremely The chief ceremonies of their enter- 
tamment were these first, the heads of their university 
(they were great heads of certainty) met him in their 
hooded hypocrisy and doctorly accoutrements, secundum 
formam statuti , where by the Orator of the Umversity, 
whose pickerdevant was very plentifully bespnnkled with 
rose water, a very learned or rather ruthful oration was 
dehvered, (for it ramed all the while), signifying thus 
much, that it was all by patch and by piece-meal stolen 
out of Tully, and he must pardon them, for they did 
it not m any ostentation of wit, (which they had not), 
but to show the extraordinary good will they bare the 
Duke, (to have him stand in the rain till he was thorough 
wet) a thousand quemadmodums and quap'opiers he 
came over him with, every sentence he concluded 
with Esse posse videatur ; through all the nine worthies 
he ran with pfaismg and comparing him, Nestor’s 
years he assured him of under the broad seal of their 
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mpplications, and with that crow trodden rerae in Virgil, 
I>uwi juga mcniit apcr, be packed np hla pipes and 
cried dixL" 

The aketch of the “ink hom orator* who gare a 
« broaching double-beer oratioo * on this occasion is 
in the tame tpmt of bnrlesqne. He had a “tulphurona 
big fwollen large face, like a Saracen, ejes like two 
Kentish oyateis, a month that opened as wide every 
tnne be spake as one of those old knit trap doors, a 
beard as tboogh it had been made of a bird a nest 
plucked in pieces, which amssteth of straw, hair and 
dirt mixed together He was apparelled m black 
leather new liquored, and a short gown without any 
gathenng m the back, faced before and behind with a 
boisterous bear skin, and a red night cap on his bead.* 

On the erenmg after this^ WIUoo relates, the Bake 
was bidden to a dramatic entertainment, where Ac^lasiMt, 
tks pTvdx^ cMildy was “handled by scholajs." "The 
only thing they did well was the prodigal child s hunger, 
most of their tchoUri being hnngcrly kept,* he observes , 
and then drama is treated by him with as great a wealth 
of humorous icom as their leammg or their dnnking. 
“The next day they had solemn disputations, where 
Luther and Carolostadras scolded level coll. A 
mass of words I wot well they heaped up against the 
Mass and the Pope, but farther particnlars of then dis- 
putations I remember not Luther had the louder 
voice, Carolostadius went beyond him in beating and 
boundng with his fists^ Qua svfra tw niAtl ad n*s. 
They uttered nothing to make a man laugh, and so I 
win leave them.* And with this reflection, in the true 

0 
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spirit alike of the picaro of romance and of facetious 
Thomas Nash, the traveller hurries on vrith his adven- 
tures to the point where his master and himself, having 
traversed France and Germany, arrive m due course 
at Venice. 

The descnption of what the traveller did and saw in 
Italy amply vindicates and illustrates the w ell-known 
invectives of Ascham, Harrison, and other grave wnters 
against the Circe of the nations. If the younger English 
gallant of that age was educated in drinking habits, as 
Nash and others would seem to believe, by the example 
of the Low Countries, from Italy he brought deadlier 
lessons. “The sink and drain of hell” is the best name 
that Harrison can find for Italy, and he instances one 
lesson in particular that was often brought thence, that 
“ forgiveness is only to be showed when full revenge is 
made” The inadent of the enmes of Esdras of 
Grenada, and the vengeance taken on him by Cutwolf, 
related in the latter part of the Unforiunatc Traveller, 
is as lurid and fearful a tale of the vendetta as exists m 
literature. Esdras, when brought to bay by his enemy, 
whose brother he had killed, begs passionately for his 
life, offenng to undertake any execrable enterpnse, to 
slaughter his kmdred, and to renounce his baptism os 
the price of it. Then Cutwolf bethinks himself of a 
“notable new Itahanism,” w'hereby he may spill the 
soul as well as the body of his victim. He promises 
life to Esdras on condition that he shall write an ob- 
hgation of his soul to the devil, and the wretched man 
at once pours forth eagerly his blasphemous abjurations. 
Then the moment was come — “ I shot him full into the 
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throat with mj pUtol, fo did I shoot him that ho 
might nerer speak after or repent him. No tme 
Italian bnt will honoor me lor It” Then, ai If the 
reader hod not sapped loll of hoiron m the descnptlaii, 
prolctiged through man/ pages, of this scene, Nash pro- 
ceeds with mmbated seat to as mhrate an accotmt of the 
tort ur e and execution of Cntwolf hkuelC 
It was not lor nothing that Nash boasted of Us admim 
bon for the Italians , he is perhaps the purest prodact of 
the Italian Renomonce to be found among Enghih men 
of letter!. Greene aUadei to him as “young Jarennl,* 
but there is no doabt that he owed more to Pietro Aretino, 
for whose cr er y line be professes on unqualified admha 
bon, than to t^ Roman sotuist, whose ^glUh IbUoirem 
wrote in rhymed hcrolca And in many points of cha 
racier and s^ he recalls to memory that other Italian, 
who excelled in art and leA morals, theonc ond praede, 
to the spedalist, — Benremito CelHoL So Nai^ bom 
farther north, lored poetry and hated the Pontans — with 
the hatred, not of a religioui partitan, but of a scholar 
and a wit He is always ready for a bout with these 
enemies of polite leaming, and from his earhest work to 
his latest heaps contempt equally on them and on all 
“ poor Tntfnleis antfaoi!,'' and " lay cbronlgraphen, that 
wnte of nothing but of Usjon and Sbenfij^ and the dear 
year, and the great frost" But of poetry he cannot speak 
without enthusiasm. "The honey of all flowers, the 
q^tessence of aH sci encet, the minow of wit, the jcry 
jtease of angels " — these are a few of the phmsea he 
stimgi together, in his breathless fashion, when the word 
occurs in bis pages. 
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His style owes much to this unfailing attraction that 
poetry has for him. In the neglect of any ngid distinc- 
tion between the functions of prose and verse he only 
resembles his contemporanes, but the special form which 
the poetic influence takes in his case, distinguishes hun 
from the rest Lyly borrowed or adapted the form of 
verse, Sn Philip Sidney rifled the store of its fanaes and 
conceits, — Nash is attracted chiefly by terse and telling 
metaphor of a really illuminative kind, permissible enough 
in prose no doubt, but lending to it a nchly decorative 
and essentially poetic effect when scattered over the page 
with all a poet’s freedom. The fact he has to relate 
often becomes httle better than a model on which he 
displays one after another the brocaded suits available 
for its clothing Yet there is hardly one of these 
costumes that does not fit the wearer. He will not say 
that many of the popes are poisoned ; he puts it thus 
“ In Rome the Papal chair is washed, every five year at 
the furthest, with this oil of aconitum,” — a gnm figure 
which suggests as much as it says His satmcal intent 
IS, no doubt, m part responsible for the frequent dnectness 
and simphcity of his metaphors , m part his desire for 
vividness dictates figures such as might be called “ natural” 
figures — of the kind, that is, to be found among the illite- 
rate classes of a people. The Italian executioner in the 
Ujiforiunate Traveller would, Nash says, “at the first 
chop with his wood-knife, fish for a man’s heart, and 
fetch It out as easily as a plum from the bottom of a 
pomdge-pot. He would crack necks as fast as a cook 
cracks eggs, a fiddler cannot turn his pm so soon, as he 
would turn a man off the ladder.” The same love of 
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Tmdness Lsadi him tp anticipate, not only Defoe, but 
many of the modem wrftea of fiction who hare songht 
to find In dialect an onezhaasted nngrfaficiallxed field 
whence to gather teHmg and dnect ez pregio n a. Cer 
tainly there are few wnteia of adrentnies of a later date 
who might not ^etly coret Naab ha desmption, m the 
ZtnUft Sit^t of the hardships undergone by een-fanng 
adr en tgrera. ‘ Some of diese for their hanghty climb- 
ing come home with wooden legs, and some with none, 
bnt leare body and til behmd , those that escape to bring 
news tell of nothing but eating tallow and yoong 
blackamoors, of fire end fire to a rat m erery mess and 
the ship-boy to the tall, of stopping then noses when 
they drank srfnkmg water that came ont of the pomp of 
the ship, end catting a greasy bnfjokm in tnpes and 
broiling it for their duroen,’* 

To come to Defoe, with whom Nash has inentably 
been compared the parallefismg in the works of the two 
men are many and itnkm^ As Sir Fhihp Sidney was 
the p ree t tTfo r of Kichardson, so Nuh is the direct lore 
mnner of Defoe. Yet, while it u certain that Hichard 
son had read the Ar c a di a , there is no gronnd, unless a 
groond be made of internal endence, ibr thinking that 
Defoe had so much as seen any work of Nash's, The 
passage m the Unf^rtunais Thavdltr that describes the 
desolate condition of Rome doimg the plague, and 
another in Cknsfs Teara where a picture is drawn of a 
bri^t-anayed angel with a naked sword who had stopped 
the plague m former times, might gtre rise to doohL 
Bat the probabQity is that both men, m their realistic 
pictures, were plagiaxiiti from a common source — the 
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general experience and knowledge of mankind. This 
much IS certain, that as Nash was the first in the field 
with a realistic novel, so also he remained, for a good 
deal more than a century, the last • he had no disaples, 
no one improved on or even imitated this way of wnt- 
ing, he abandoned it himself, and fiction developed on 
other Imes. Thus the Unforiunatc Traveller stands 
alone among the productions of a many-sided, vigorous, 
and brilliant age, and among the novels of that age 
must certainly be counted the most vigorous and brilliant 
It would be a still higher compliment to its author if 
Defoe, by merely going back to nature, should ever be 
made suspect of going back to Nash. 



CHAPTER IV 

rmt romances or the a xvtff r m rrH centurt 

The end of the reign of Elnbeth marks at once the 
zenith of the T^ngfiih dr»m* and the end of the first 
penod of the Engluh norcL A few desnltorj norels or 
pamphlets, modelled on one or other of the three original 
masters, appeared dating the reign of James L, bat these 
are either feeble nnltadoos or r c Tc r rions to the eaiher 
and wnfafllng ly poptilar type of 'Jesta* Thus Lady 
MflryjWrothi fa vnttcn stncUy after the 

8^ of Sidiiey, whose niece she was. Thomas Dekker's 
prose works contain more than one pamphlet which 
owes something to Nash, bot, inTal o ab l e as the Guits 
Sfnu-Mu and other of its author's works are for their 
descdptiona of the Ufe of the age, they cannot be said 
to haTC carried on the derclopment of the sUu c tar e of 
the noreL Rather Dekkrr f ell hack on satmc and' 
descrlptlTe pamphleteering, and ehhoagh, in one or two' 
of his pamphlets, notably in the Rojxtit AhuouuJt 
(1609), he teQs a series of atones in good set terms, for 
the most part hfa stories ore mere anecdotes, sometimea 
niostrative of the matter m hand, sometimes utterly 
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irrelevant to it, and told for their proper v\it. A more 
elaborate attempt than any of Dekker’s is to be found 
in the vivid little tract called Westward for Smelts (1620), 
where a collection of stones is set m a realistic narrative 
framework, — ^whereas Dekker adheres uniformly to the 
, rhetorical or didactic framework. But even here, while 
the envelopmg story, which narrates how five fishwives 
beguile the voyage from Quecnhithe to Kingston by 
telling each a tale, is of some antiquanan interest, and 
while the portraits of the fishwives themselves are strongly 
and minutely drawn after the Dutch manner, the tales 
told by the way are merely adapted versions of stones at 
least as old as Boccaccio. 

It IS no matter for wonder that the novel found it 
difficult permanently to nse above the artistic level of 
the Hundred Merry Tales All constructive literary 
work was apt to seek expression m the drama, and 
Dekker himself when he had a more intncate story to 
tell, although he was by nq means “ our best plotter,” 
told It on the stage, with greater profit and applause 
than a mere pamphleteer could expect. And so, m 
point of fact, the nqyel was_ swallowed up by^thejdrama, 
and in due time, after the death of the two last dramatists 
of the Elizabethan school, Ben Jonson and Dekker, the 
drama itself, in its fiivolous and shapeless old age, was 
swallowed up by the nsing tide of pohtical troubles. 
From the year 1642, when Parliament decreed the 
cessation of stage-playmg, until a year or two before the 
Restoration, few plays were acted in England More- 
over the statute of 1648, enjoining the destruction of 
play-houses, the whipping of actors, and the infliction 
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of fines on plij^foers, broke the continmty of drama ti c 
tradition bj scattenng the companies, and made sore 
that the drum shonld not rise again in its old likenesa. 
Other branches of litcratore infiered only less. The 
strongest and most active mmds of the tune were engaged 
on pobdcal problems, and the nadon passed, adth 
Milton, fiom poena to treatises. 

Yet m thu of polttic nl tmm oil and preoccopab op 
■when even love-son^ w« note of the tnunpel 

rather than the fitde, one species of fiction, os if to vindi> 
cate Its absohite nneoneem with hfe and its remoteness 
fitim living hrrmgn interests, gamed a footing and main- 
tained an elegant existence in England. For it vna 
dtmng the Commonwealth, while MDton was csHmg 
Salmatrns bad names in good Latin, that trcnalstion 
after translation of the French heroic romances, or 
romans d Imges kaleiMt^ was ofiered to an eager 
public. 

The Ttgufi of the later artificial romances of chivalry 
bad never wholly ceased in England. In spite of the 
MmH hostflity of the dasdeists to all medneval themes, 
A madia and Pnlmenn, whose meduBvalum was half 
theatrical, had malnUmed their bold upon the public 
and their mflaence upon later lomanccra. In the pas- 
toral school of Sidney and dTJrftf that infiaence shmes 
in conspicnotig finhlonj It may also be detected m 
snch works as the forgotten novels of Emanad Ford, 
enormonaly popnlir in their own day Pansmus, tJU 
Rtnotened Pnna of Bohemia (1598) and Omatus and 
AriatOj by the same anthor, doubtless attained their 
many editions p r eci se ly because they were chaiy of 
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following tlic new realistic or witty fashions, but con- 
ducted their heroes through the approved exercises of 
chivalry wnth old-fashioned ccrcmon) and wealth of 
episode. Nothing is harder to hill than a school of 
romance, dnven from the high places of literature, it 
will maintain, in all kinds of inaccessible nooks and 
crevices of socictj, a life that demands neither the air of 
cnticism nor the soil of thought. Jsarlj in the seven- 
teenth ccnlur) the English bool^sdlcr knew, if the 
English author did not, tliat Uic romance of chivalr)' 
was not dead And there was ccrt''inly a public read) 
for the French heroic romances when they were 
imported into England from the Hotel de Rambouillet, 
the hot-house vrhere the finest of them had been raised. 

These romances must be regarded as yet another step 
in the decadence of the romance of chivalr}*. They 
carry to a more extravagant excess the faults inherited 
or developed by the pastor.al romance The absolute 
predominance of love as a motive in war and politics, 
the immense complexity of intrigue, the long sobloquics 
and sentimental analyses on perfectly com cntional lines, 
the superhuman valour of lovers, and the number of 
continents that witness their exploits, the excitement of 
the satire, suspected or intended, on contemporary 
kingdoms and courts, — all these, familiar already in the 
pastoral romance, are reintroduced m the heroic, and 
exaggerated to the point of distraction. Two other traits 
are added to these — ^first, the introduction of tlie histori- 
, cal interest, if it may be so called, by the interweaving 
of well-know'n classical or onental characters, such as 
Mark Anthony, Cleopatra, Artaxerxes, Mithridates, in 
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tfao meih of the mtrigae, end, lecoBdly, the pecoHir 
Btrnctaro of the main plot. For the story which begroa 
on the fint page u often nmpte enough in itself were it 
not that er er y character introduced has also a story 
of his own to unfold, which story again may contain 
characters equally interesting and equally desirona of 
relating the whole of their romantic adrentiiTe& Thns 
the mtrodaction of a new character is a thmg the reader 
learns to fear , it wQl probably delay the mam action for 
a book or twa And when he &ds himself plunged 
deep into the adventures of one who has no ezutence 
even among the characters of the mam story, tmt leads 
a paraartic life, the shadow of a shade, m the narration 
of one of these, hu patience is apt to fiuL The stones 
are arranged one withm another, as if they had swaSawed 
one another in snccesdon, and it is not until they are 
successively disgorged that the reader can get hank to 
the enrelopmg stoiy, which after all may diaappomt 
him by proving hsdf to be the merest covering, with 
no particnlar stmctore or object of its owm 
The earhest of the “long winded romances* proper, 
Ptltsandre, by the Scar de GomberviHe, was pubhshed 
in 1638 m fbtir volumes quarto, and became the pre- 
cursor, and to some extent the model, of the later and 
even more vobjnnnous romances of La Caifaenhde and 
Mademoiselle de Scnd^ It was translated into English 
by W Browne m 1647, and from thiw date onward 
the French heroic romances all found translators and 
an Enghih foho dress. The most popular of them, 
Cass 4 ftdrt, Lt Grcnd Cyrus and Cli^ enjoyed an im- 
mense vogue m England, andexercitedahterziyinftaena 
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that for a time carried all before it in the heroic 
play. Their Ipopulanty, unlike that of the heroic plays, 
outlasted the century, and so late as 1752 gave occasion 
to the clever, though somewhat fine-drawn, satire of 
The Female Quixote, a novel wherein Mrs. Charlotte 
Lennox sets forth the penis that environ a young lady 
who goes through life applying the ideas and standards 
of the heroic romances, and expecting from the Tom 
Joneses or Lovelaces of the eighteenth century the 
deportment and conversation of the grand Cyrus, or of 
Ibrahim, that illustrious Pasha. But it was the generation 
to which Mrs Samuel Pepys and Dorothy Osborne be- 
longed that was trained to appreciate the heroic play, 
and to spend long days m the perusal of the heroic 
romance ; the clear sense and critical humour of the age 
of the Spectator were not favourable to their continued 
popularity. When the novel arose once more with 
Richardson, they soon passed into entire oblivion, be- 
queathing then foUowmg of tramed and patient readers 
to the long-wmded heroines of Clarissa Harlowe or Sir 
Charles Grandtson 

To sketch the story of one only of the French heroic 
romances would prove too long a task. Modem critics 
are agreed that they are unreadable, and their general 
charactenstics may be studied with more profit by the 
Enghsh reader in the onginal works that were written 
by English imitators For La Calprenbde and Scuddry 
I found imitators in England as well as translators. Roger 
, Boyle, Earl of Orrery, John Crowne the dramatist, George 
; Mackenzie a young advocate in Scotland, afterwards Sir 
‘ George Mackenzie the king’s counsel and “ the persecutor 
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of the ttmti of God,” oil prodnced romancei that fcrre 
at least to show how powerful a sway the heroics of the 
French school eierased over literary imagination and 
prodnctioo in England. An examination of these worhs 
will gire some m sight into the tastes of polite society at 
the time when Btmyaa was meditating his PQgrwfs 
Pjv^rtu and Mr Thomas Rjmer was cntlaxing Milton s 
Paradut lost, which some^* ai he Indignantly remarks, 
** are fdeased to call a poeto.’* By reading these ongmal 
romances we learn what it was that the ladies and witi 
of the court of King Charles IL were pleased to call 
heroic 

The earliest and longest of the ongmal works in this 
ki nd, Partkaana (1654), by Roger Boyle, Eari of 
Orrery, might well mtnnidate the most onuurorons oi 
antiqaarians. Boyle, after spending some of his earlier 
years and fonning his taste In France and Italy, retnmed 
to Fngiflnrt to take an acbre part m the Cirfl Wars, 
fighting at first on the Royalist side, and later lending 
hu assistance to CromweU in the padficatlon of Ireland. 
The fruit of his leisure, Partiaiism, Dlastiates all the 
w ont fiuilts of the heroic s^le. It opens with a de* 
scnption of “ a stranger richly armed, and proportionaWy 
blest with all the giAs of nature and education,* amring 
at the temple of Vcnns, at Hlerapolis m Syria, to cons u lt 
the Oracle. While hu servant seeks for lodgmgs m the 
neighbooihood, the stranger attracts a large concourse 
of mterested spectators by the melancholy of his dc 
meanour and the languor of his gait Among these, 
Calhmaclros, “ the Prince of that holy Society " Is at last 
emboldened to invite him to relate hii life. Tins 
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unwarranted piece of folly on the part of Callimachus, 
IS destined to delay the mam narrative for several 
hundred pages, for the stranger at once begins . “ My 
name is Artabanes, I was bom in the reign of Orodes, 
the present King of Parthia, who is also called Arsaces, 
I had my education with Orodes’ son, the Prmce 
Pacorus. . . . My father, whose name is Moneses, was 
uncle to Tigranes, and only brother to Tindates his 
father” — ^but it would require the exact memory, the 
leisure, and the taste for genealogy of a “person of 
honour ” of the seventeenth century to go further with 
this or with any of the similar preambles that introduce 
the plentiful biographies of Parthenissa-. It is Parthenissa 
herself, the daughter of Miraxtorses, a Parthian general, 
that Artabanes is m love with ; the crosses that inter 
rupted the smooth course of love are inflicted partly by 
fate, partly by the ponderous introductions given to 
themselves by new characters on their entrance into tlie 
story The affairs of Artabanes indeed move smoothly 
enough at the outset, he meets and defeats at a 
tournament one Ambixules, an Arabian prmce who 
travels the country attended by twenty-four negro pages, 
well-mounted, and each carrying, pendant at the tip of 
an ebony wand, a portrait of some excellent beauty. 
These are the portraits of the ladies whose champions 
Ambixules had overcome in the lists, fightmg on behalf 
of the superior charms of Mizahnza, his own deceased 
beauty, whose death, and mability when livmg to 
tolerate her lover, had united to fan his flame to this 
heroic pitch. Artabanes, however, makes short work 
of his pretensions, by slaymg him and presentmg his 
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coUcctiDnofpictiirestoPsrtheiii*sa. More formal wooing 
The Udy cannot be induced to express herself 
with tnj dearness , ihe wiU ea a letter to her lorcr which 
catues hitn to ejacnlate, ** Unfortonate Artabanes, here 
is not enon^ kindness to make dice liye, nor cruelty to 
make thee die t ** While he n in this dilemma, com- 
pelled to Hre an pn chartered life or die an unchartered 
death, the lady herself rmts him, and relaxea her in- 
difference. Thetr noptials would have been celebrated 
and Artabanes* relation ended, had not a war broken 
out be t ween Anacea and the King of Armenia. Arta- 
banes offers bis semces, and after performing prodigies 
of valour, takes prisoner a general of the other side^ one 
Artarasdes, who rewards him for sparing his life I7 
relating the partkolars of at a length exeeedmg thirty 
foho pages. If after this the puled reader should be able 
to d^ on with Artabanes’ resumed oarrahon, he will 
find hlmsdC at page six hundred and thirteen, back at 
Hierapolis in Syria, with CaBunachns* story yet to begun 
But never to finish, for the noble author tired of hii story, 
and left it incomplete. Indeed, the wodd itself would 
hardly contain a romance completed on this scale, wherei 
eight hundred pages slip by and leave the two principal | 
characters on the spot where they fonnd them stQl 
engaged m the formal prdiminaiies of an introdnction 
to each other. In the course of one or other of the 
inadental stories, Mithridates, HannThfll Spartacui, 
and othcn i^ay their parts, and all for love. For it 
wu the lore affairs above all else that attracted readers 
to these huge romances. Here could be leant the 
art of paying delicate compliments, of balanong the 
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obligations of contending passions, of \vriting letters, not 
'very intelligible, perhaps, but bearing on them the stamp 
of high breeding and fine feeling “’Tis handsome 
language,” ivntcs Dorothy Osborne Parihemssa, “jou 
would know it to be writ by a person of good quality, 
though you were not told it” The interminable con- 
versations and correspondence of so many pairs of noble 
lovers could not fail to serve as a guide to right feeling 
and polite expression Mile, de Scuddrj' actually pre- 
pared a handbook of conversations upon several subjects, 
as “ Of speaking too much or too little,” “ Of the 
Difference between Civil Complaisance and Flattery,” 
“ Of Raillery,” and the like, which work was done into 
English in 1683, by Mr Ferrand Spence, the translator 
of Lucian. It is the least tiresome of her works, and 
undoubtedly the heroic romances are not without 
felicities of expression and subtleties of distinction that 
would serve a minor poet of the fantastic order. 

Better conceived and better wrought than Farihenissa 
IS Sir George Mackenzie’s juvenile romance, Arciina 
(1661), prefaced by a poem to King Charles II on his 
happy return, and dedicated, from Edinburgh, “ to all 
the Ladies of this Nation ” Riding as it does on the 
very crest of the wave of French influence, Aretma 
shows the extravagancies of the heroic school at their 
height Yet Mackenzie was consaous of where the 
strength of that school lay — not in the stirring recitation 
of events, but rather in the subtle dialectic treatment of 
problems of morahty and emotion. In the apology for 
romances with which he introduces his storj', he 
confesses, “ Albeit Essaj's be the choicest pearls in the 
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Jcwtl how of Moral Philoaophy, yet I ever thonght 
they were set off to the beat adrantage, and ap> 
peared with the greatert lostre, when they were laced 
apon a Romance.*^ And many are the etsayt which are 
‘laced npon" Aretvta, An elaborate parable dealing 
with the political relationa of England end Scotland, 
emder the names of Lacedsemon and Athens, occnpies 
the whole of the third book, and was perhaps tnggested 
by Hanmgton s rimilar treatment of contemporary affidrs 
in the Oaana. The progreas of the story is frequently 
eirested for the discnssion of moral paradoxes like those 
which are roamtamed by the author of the ef tJu 
Bees , thus Phlladtes, the hero of the story and lorcr of 
Aretina, mamtnlna at length that vanity is the parent of 
the nrtues, that extravagance is profitable to a natioa, 
and that gandmesi of dress argues modesty For the 
rest, the story Is comparatirely simple, and brings thf 
fortunes of two pairs of noble layers within eight of a 
happy condufion. 

In his search for high-flown diction, Mackenzie borrow s 
from aD the modds known to hnn. Dcfcndmg the utih^ 
of romances, he echoes 'Lj\y remarking that ” these 
kernels are best where the shells are hardest, and these 
metals are noblest which are madded over with most 
earth.* The father of Aretma was one " who bred rather 
to study than studied how to Uy^" and certain it is 
that this would hare been his chamctenstic had he 
flotuuhed in Sidne/s pages. But the affectations that 
he borrowed are die smallest part of the author’s stock 
he rt fun of ongmal conceits. The berome and her 
companion spend the night in a robbers’ care “^mg on 

B 
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the ground, a bed never made since the creation.” Two 
friends are spoken of as “but one soul bilocated,” in 
a storm “ Heaven’s bottles empty themselves, willing to 
cause the earth dnnk healths to the bon-voyage” of 
certain travellers. The art of courtly speech, the chief 
attraction, it may be presumed, of the heroic romances, 
may here be learnt This is how a knight may compli- 
ment ladies who disclaim skill m the arts — “ Accomplish- 
ments were very imprudent if they choosed not to lodge 
in such rare bodies as yours are, for I am confident they 
may travel the world over, before they find any such other 
receptacles” To a hermit apologizmg for the poverty 
of his cell It IS polite to reply, “ There is nothing worthy 
of your choice which is not worthy of our observation.” 
And although in the exclamation of the Chancellor of 
Egypt, when he witnesses the rescue of two fair ladies 
from the hands of bngands, the pedantry of the Scottish 
moral philosopher and lawyer shines through the language 
of the Court of Egypt — “ To no purpose,” he cries, “ is 
the admirative faculty bestowed upon man if it be not 
exercised in such cases as this,” — ^yet the sententiousness, 
the ingenuity, and the wit of many passages m the book 
must have fascmated those readers who were seeking 
a pattern of exalted behaviour and indirect high-bred 
speech 

Sir George Mackenzie was a fiiend of Dryden’s, and 
It was to him that Dryden, as he confesses in the Essay 
on Satire, owed the suggestion that he should model 
his poetic style on the verses of Denham and Waller. 
Prose style was destined, within a very few years of the 
date of the pubhcation of Areiwa, to undergo a similar 
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remodelling, and the heroics of the French school, with 
their tOTtnoos sentences and strained 6gtires, were soon 
to pass ont of fashioiL So that Arttxna remains perhaps 
the best ongmal exam^de in English of the heroic romance, 
the most valoroas, and on the whole the happiest, attempt 
to natmalixe that romance tn Sntam. 

It might be expected that the chief inherent faalt of 
these romances, t heir hopeless loose ness of con stmctlj n, 
would be remedied or mitigated In the bandsot a dranx^L 
The sohtar/ romance of John Crown© the dramatist, 
PaMdion andAapftigrma (i WsX dlsappolnlj that e xp ecta 
tlon. It is no better, In some respects it Is worse, than 
the work of the Idlest of titled amatcnxs. The £nt 
htmdred pages ndther begin the mam story nor prepare 
thewayforit theyoflcrstmdrymlnorstoriestothercadcr 
wUIe he is waiting To emidoy a figure consonant with 
the theme, these pages are the dcatvrt of a miserly 
entertainer, they kill the appetite. \Vhcn the story begins 
it fa earned on In a halting Intermittent fuhlon, and it 
nerer Cniibes , that fa to tsy, the characters of the tale 
are put through the usual drill, and are left ranged in order 
in precisely their onginal posture. This pamlyiii of tho 
story fa so common a disease of the heroic romance os 
almost to serve £cr definition. Perhaps Crowne s youth 
may beheld to ezcttsehim, for he conceived the story, ho 
txjt^ befirre be was twenty In a preiace to the reader 
he fa corefiil to condemn oil the faults in Toniance*vnting 
which he subsequently eicmpUfles In his tale. A wntcr 
should not “ bolster up a crooked inTcntion with fungous 
wards,” nor make of fiedon **an hospital of lame con 
celts.” After this wholesome warning the reader of 
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Pandton and Amphgema is at times almost templed to 
believe that he is reading a parody, the fungous vords and 
lame conceits throng so fast upon him. To the historical 
student of literature the book is interesting as another 
illustration of the powerful and abiding influence of Sidney 
on the English romance. Never for a moment, until 
realism began in the eighteenth centurj, did the writers 
of prose fiction in England shake off the fantasies of that 
opiate. The book, written on stray sheets of paper, 
collected by the author’s sister and published against his 
expressed command, became for a century the training 
school of the English romancer In the coarse and 
clumsy comedy of Anus and Daphnis, introduced as an 
episode in Pandton, Crow-nc follows the hapless example 
of the weakest part of the Arcadia Ever and again he 
appropnates shamelessly m his descriptions, wathout im- 
provement “ The streets so intermixed wath shady trees 
seemed as if the woods had left their melancholy retired- 
ness, and groivn sociable, meant to inhabit the town, or 
as if the towai had left its cheerful sociableness, and grown 
to a kind of civil wildness, meant to inhabit the woods ” 
— are vre in Thessaly sharmg the pursuit of the “ coy 
lady,” or is not this pure Arcadia? And even Pamela’s 
prayer, the employment of which by King Charles brought 
Sidney under Milton's censure, finds its counterpart here 
in the prayer of Glycera, who thus addresses the gods 
while she is drowning, “ Since it is your will to drench 
and pickle up my soul in bnny sorrows, to preserve it 
pure and untainted, and that the stormy gusts of adverse 
fortune must dnve me through a sea of tears, ere I can 
arrive at the haven that shall put an end to the turmoiling 
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naTigaHon of life Oh then, let this tlio be your 

will And the tdfpoisexsed bdj poan out the 

aspinidons of her pickled lonl. 

Sulney Is not the only aathor that Crownc borrows 
from. In the poem that oc oui Incidentally in Pandten 
end Ampkigoua the following ilanm will show bow the 
heroic school coold improTO on George Herbert •— 

' Sweet dAj to atm, to cool, to brlghl, 

Tboa batt ex p el led tho dctlcy 
And Sot beets* to a>oinit oo btcb. 

And miny Tellat to tb« tby ” 

Tha single verse toffidentlj Indicates what intcres 
Crorrae is like to pay on his l^vy debts to Sidney 

Towards the dose of the century a greater dnunaHil 
than Crone followed Crownes example, by preloduig 
hu dramatie work with a novel In 161)3 William Con 
grere, a young man then unknown to fiime, produced a 
brief novel called Imepaia, A novel he called it, for he 
b careful to distinguish it from the current school of 
romances, which bear the same relation to novels, he 
mamtoins, that tragedy bear* to comedy “Romances," 
he holds, and the desoiplion contains some good aiu 
cwn, ^ore generally composed of the constant loves 
end mvindble cooragei of Heroes, Heromes, Rings and 
Queens, mortals of the first rank, and so forth where 
lofty language, nuraculoos contingesaes, and impossible 
performances elevate and surprise the reader into a 
giddy delight, which leaves him flat upon the ground 
whenever he leaves offi" 

It b with no pretensions of thb kind that Con 
grcTc, under the assumed name of *' Cleophll," lays hb 
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first-born, a naked and shivenng foundbng, at the feet of 
Mrs Kathenne Leveson, and implores her “that if it 
should want merit to challenge protection, yet, as an 
object of charity, it may move compassion.” After 
explaining, with the fashionable mdifierence that moved 
the scorn of Voltaire, that this piece of literature is the 
product of “ the idle hours of a fortnight’s time,” Con- 
greve claims for his novel that it is the first that observes 
dramatic laws. The action is comprised in three days, 
the scene is laid at Florence, the mam design is the 
marrying of “two couple so oddly engaged in an intncate 
amour.” 

To any one sated with the masterpieces of the Grand^ 
Cyrus school, this httle pamphlet must have come as a 
refreshment indeed, for here at last is a dramatist, and, 
what is more, a humounst, at work upon prose fiction 
In the description of how Fabntio had “vowed revenge 
upon Lorenzo if he survived, or, in case of his death, 
upon his next of km, and so to descend lineally, hke an 
English estate, to aU the heirs males of his family,” there 
IS a foretaste of the quahty of Fielding, The develop- 
ment of the story, which deals mth the fortunes of 
two friends who attend a masked ball at Florence, each 
taking the name of the other, and there fall m love, is 
pure drama, rapid and spirited. The picture of the two 
lovelorn youths, returned to their lodgmg, and sighing 
in company, each imagmmg that the other sighs out of 
complaisance, is pure humour And Congreve displays 
something of the wit that was to make his name, both in 
the conversation, or pohte “raillery,” that he reports as 
takmg place at the ball, and m the occasional introduction 
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of himself to the reftder, — the discnmcm, to dear to 
Fielding, of htt own handling of the puppets of his itoiy 
Thus the author refases to describe the dress of Us 
heroine, lest he should err "m tome matenol pm or 
other m the sticking of wtuch majbe the whole grace of 
the drapety depended.** Bot at the description of her 
beauty he will ** hare a fimg,* although he has ** preCiced 
it with an impossfbilityi** by the too liberal use of lands 
toiy epithets, — and he writes halfa page of delicate mock 
heroic. There is great promise in this early work, and 
the histoiy of Congreve’s later literary production is only 
one more instance of bow hardly the novel can malnfaun 
Itself m a period of dramatic activity Successful drama 
has geueniny offered higher rewards to the author, and 
has token the bread out of the mouth of the novelist, by 
steolmg the material of his stories. The heroic romances 
found their pubhc In England during the failure of the 
drama, and availed themselves tkHfally of the oppor 
tmuty to foster a new taste in the rending public, a tnu te 
that the dnuna could never satisfy save imperfectly , a 
delight, namely, bom of the ffuhionable leisure of a tdf 
conscious society, in minute introspection and the 
analysis and portraiture of emotional states. In this 
particular devdopment of fiction, which has since reached 
10 high a i^tch of perfection in England and Fronbe, 
the heroic romances are thus on important hnV, 

The “heroic” temper reached its most signal achieve- 
ment in the heroic romance, but it pervades the greater 
port of tev ente entb-centigy literature, and took many 
forma during the century While English poetry was 
receiving the final dasde stamp at the hands of Milton, 
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this extravagant ultra-romanticism flounshed apace, 
and attempted to conquer also the domain of verse. 
Some of the longer narrative poems of the century, as, 
for mstance, Davenant’s Gondthert and Chamberlayne’s 
Pharonntda, are simply heroic romances told m verse ; 
and the heroic creed, so to call it, is held and expressed 
by literary cntics as notable as Davenant and Drydcn. 
This creed finds expression in that passage of Dryden’s 
Essay of Diamaiic Potsy^ where he says that a senous 
play “is indeed the representation of nature, but ’tis 
nature wrought up to a higher pitch. The plot, the 
characters, the wit, the passions, the descnptions, are all 
exalted above the level of common converse, as high as 
the imagination of the poet can carry them, with propor- 
tion to vensimility " This utterance may, of course, be 
taken in a sense in which it is as sound as the soundest 
of Dryden’s criticisms, but it is to be feared that what 
he had in his mind was nature “ wrought up to a higher 
pitch ” by a very palpable process of hoisting, the lan- 
guage and sentiments of Maxirain in Tyrannic Zone, or 
of Almanzor in the Conquest of Granada For Diyden’s 
practice shows clearly enough that his earlier critical 
creed was modelled on the teaching of his fnend and 
predecessor, the mventor of the heroic play, the best 
exponent of heroic doctnne. Sir Wilham Davenant. 
And Davenant has left on record a very much clearer 
statement of what his doctrine was in his apologetic pre- 
face to Gondthert, where he disclaims all intention to 
level heroic poesy to the reach of common men, and 
declares that in love and ambition, the two distempered 
passions to which great souls are especially luable, the 
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belt theme of in cialted pocti7 is to be fcranA It is In 
coorts and camps, the school* of lofty feelmg, that these 
tro passions bum bnghtest » ercry lover according!}', it I* 
fotrad, mustbe a wamor and a courtier and Gondibert* 
warriors were oil love r s, a* one of them pomts out to bis 
chief on the point of engaging a more nmnerous enemy • — 

•*\TctOT t hfongh mtmber Dtrcr galnnl irplanlf, 

If ibej exceed oef coatpt la utbs aad loen 
It b nM Itut to thialc oddf, bcca&M 
Oae lorn eqaali *bj otlier tea.* 

Lore and ambition a* the mainsprings of life, the only 
things that the magnammoos man find* life worth living 
or death worth dying for, these are the very eiscntiali 
of the heroic romance. It Is Sir PhDip Sidney** formula 
— ‘ For the lore of honour and the honour of lore,'* bot 
with a dlOerence not nnUke the diJerence be t w e en the 
court of King Arthur and the court of Louis \IV The 
tpint of the romances of duvaliy as well a* their form 
ha* wflered a fatty degeneration. Lore has become 
fantastic gallanlry honour Is passed mto a pedantic 
courtly etiquette. And although In the heroic play* of 
Drydca and the heroic poem of Davenant even the 
extravagance of these sentiment* at time* receives the 
Impress of genuine poetry, prose fiction could not bo 
ripported long on *0 unsubstantial a diet The mono- 
tony inherent in the practice of making every hero, like 
every other hero, 1 model of courtly manner*, wa* fatal 
to the heroic ro m a nce , character-drawmg In any real 
sense was blankly hnposslble under sudi a convention. 

Thus the heroic literature of the seventeenth ce nt ury , 1 
SO unreal, 10 tedious, so patiently wrought, wa* never 
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thoroughly naturalized m England; it remained a htera- 
ture of the polite cotenes With the death of Ben 
Jonson and the beginnmg of the civil troubles the 
great hterary society that had met at the Mermaid and 
Devil Taverns was dissolved, and London saw no real 
literary society again until the time of Pope and Swift 
The societies most in vogue were all sects and parties, 
uncongenial to the artist A desire to escape from the 
unceasing political turmoil of the time led to tlie forma- 
tion of htde artificial groups, of literary or scientific 
tastes The nucleus of the Royal Society was formed 
at Oxford I by men who could not agree upon politics, 
and so banished the subject from their meetings At 
Great Tew, near Oxford, Lucius Cary, Lord Falkland, 
gathered about him for a few short years before his 
death the convivium iheologtatm that included many of 
the best philosophical thinkers of the day. In some- 
thmg the same way, in the shallows or backwaters of the 
pohtical torrent, were gathered together sundry groups 
of literary exqmsites who, besides reading and trans- 
latmg the heroic romances, earned out them doctnne by 
adoptmg assumed names and playing at heroic senti- 
ment Of this kind were the societies that gathered 
around Mrs Kathenne Philips the matchless Onnda,” 
and Margaret, Duchess of Newcastle The Hotel de 
Rambouillet, which presided at the birth of the heroic 
romance, was thus exactly imitated in England by the 
societies that welcomed it from France Neither of the 
literary ladies who dominated these circles has left any- 
thing wntten in this kmd — Onnda remained faithful to 
poetry, and the Duchess of Newaistle was probably 
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incapable of to foxtolned an eflbrtf for the nine folio 
vohunes of her vorkt ore often brillxant bat alvait 
desnltoij and her plijs hare no other plot, at she 
wittily end tnily confesses, bnt that of patring away the 
time that hnog heavy on the hands of thmr wnten Bat 
it wot in courtly drclei inch at these that the romance 
of the day found Its public, like the EUxabethan novel, 
its chief function was to supply on innocent and foncirul 
pastime for the very prolonged and omtheYcd leisure of 
hlgb-bom ladles, who read the romances aloud, and drew 
from them laws and precedents for their own small 
courts of lore. 

There were other women, too, from the time of the 
later Stuarts onward, who wrote professionaUy, and not 
merely to add a grace to cnnm. The hirt of these it 
one of those numerous writers whom Pope, with careless 
tnslevolence, has clamped firmly m the stocks of a 
single couplet, and left sitting until later students shall 
take the trouble to make their acquaintance and redeem 
them. Posterity is content to know that Astnea trod 
the sta{^ loosely, and so she gets no credit for the 
merits of her novels. Yet these merits are real, for Mrs. 
Aphra Behn had passed her childhood in Surinam, 
where her father was g ov er n or, for some years after the 
Kestomdon the had lived at Antwerp as a Government 
agent; and It was on sundry czpenences in these two 
places that the bated her two best-known novels, pub* 
lished in 1698, afrer her deoth, — Or^moJa and Tfu Fair 
JiU. For m a king use of fnddents of real life in the 
service of fiction at a time when the heroic romance 
was at the height of Its vogu^ she deserves til credit 
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And yet it ^vas no literary reform that she eflfected. 
Miranda, the herome of The Fair Jilt, whose ongmal, 
says Mrs. Behn's anonymous biographer, she had met at 
Antwerp, is a beautiful, accomplished, and very wicked 
woman, who m a bnef career plans the murder of her 
sister, and gets three men severally condemned to death 
for crimes of which she has falsely accused them or to 
which she had instigated them. Yet through all this 
she retains the affection and admiration of some at least 
of her victims, and passes her later days in tranquil 
retirement, thankmg Heaven for the afflictions that had 
“ reclaimed her and brought her to as perfect a state of 
happmess as this troublesome world can afford.'' The 
character may well have been real, but the reality and 
interest fade out of it under the conventional literary 
treatment For Miranda’s language resembles that of the 
most high-souled of the heroic ladies, and the jargon 
about flames, darts, wounds, tortures, and cruel charmers 
obscures the sombre meats of the ongmal theme. In 
this novel, as m Oroonoko, Mrs. Behn travels to new 
regions for her stones, but she takes with her the con- 
ventional diction and apparel The story of Oroonoko, 
the love-lorn and magnanimous negro, of “very little 
religion ’’but “admirable morals,” who meets a tragic 
death, belongs to a class of romance that flourished 
almost a century later, when Rousseau had given 
populanty to the philosophical ideas that underhe it 
In this novel Mrs Behn is one of the early precursors 
of the romantic revival, and finds her logical place m 
that movement. But her bold conduct of a simple 
story and her populanty with her contemporanes entitle 
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her tlso to chim a iharo in the attempt^ Cunt and 
effectxTC, that the later iercnteenth centtirj witnesied, to 
bring romance into clorer relation with contenaporaiy 
life. The attempt fiidled for the tune, and when at last 
aduerement came, and the rue of the great schoob of 
Fjigliih norelliti with Richardson and Fleldmg at their 
head was rendered possible, it was not wronght bj the pro 
fessed writers of romance, bat bf the essajista and party 
writers of the reign of Anne, by Addison and Steele by 
Swift and Defoe, who formed thor style under inflaences 
remote enoogfa from the high^own impossibilities of the 
heroic romance. 

Thus, Just as the sixteenth century saw the decline 
of the older romances of chivalry, so the seventeenth 
saw the nse, decline, and fall of this later and less 
robust romantic development, the heroic romance died 
and left no tssne. And the inftaence that the century 
ex eras ed on the growth of prose fiction, the fbnnda 
tions it laid for the coming norel, are to be soaght, 
not In the wnten of romance, but in the followers of 
other branches of bteiatare^ often remote enough from 
fiedon, in satuista and allegorists, newspaper soibes 
and biographers, writers of trovel and adventure, and 
fashionable comic playwrights. For the novel least of 
all forms of literature con boast a pure extraction it 
is of mixed and often disreputable ancestry, and the 
novelist denres his inspiration, as well as his motenol, 
not chiefly from the pages of his predecessors m the art, 
but from the life of his time and the literaturo that 
spimgs directly from that life, whether it bo a broadside 
or a blue book. 



CHAPTER V.- 

THE BEGINNINGS OF THE MODERN NOVEU 

The story of Antaeus, who gained fresh strength from 
each fall to the earth that he suffered, might well be 
taken to typify the history of prose fictioa Flat on the 
ground, after the soanng flights of the heroic romance, 
gaming fresh vigour from the mtimate reahstic study of 
daily life and ordinary character, the novel began its 
career anew, and with the fairest prospect of success. 
For the seventeenth century, so poor m ongmal prose 
fiction, had done much to prepare the way for it when it 
should ainse. Literary activity had displayed itself in 
many new forms, the newspaper and pohtical and 
rehgious controversy had trained up a reading public 
numbering scores of thousands , above all, an instrument 
had been prepared for the novehst m the shape of a 
new prose, invented and first practised for purposes of 
criticism, homiletic, and science, but easily available 
for vivid narration or realistic descnption unencumbered 
by the metaphoncal apparatus of earlier prose-wntmg. 
j The conditions, material and formal, for the success of 
1 the novel, were there by the beginnmg of the eighteenth 
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centmy, and avofted only the artist who should percehe 
thwn and aTnil himself of them* The immense and 
jinmediite popnlanty of the novels of Defije, Richardson, 
and Fleldmjb each of whom itmnbled, os It were by 
acdden^ mto the wntmg of prose fiction, serves to 
show how ready the public was to welcome and appre- 
ciate the new venture. The literary tendencies and 
development! of the previous centnry made it ccrtam 
that that ventore tboold be leahstH^ dealing with 
average contemporary life^ and no new resuidtation of 
the thrice-wom themes of old romance the mghtcentb- 
century school of fiction, that is, was mentably a school 
of novelists. 

For after the great school of imaginativo wiiten of the 
golden age of English htoatnre had passed away, the 
literary tendesacs of the se v e n t ecpth centmy were all 
in fiEvoor of the nov^ One or two lonely men of gemns 
bnOt the lofty thyme or wore the brilhant tangles of the 
old poetic prose, bat the general character of a century 
is to be estimated most tmly from its lesser wr ite: a, and 
cot from the visiotLs of e Miltoo, or the fimtasies of a 
Browne. The works of the lesser wnters of the seven' 
teenth centtny show the raoof a new spirit, foreign to the 
times of S h a k espeare — a spint of observation, of atten 
tion to detafl, of stress laid upon matter of fac^ of bold 
analysis of fedings and free argument upon Institutions 
the miooscope of tiie men of the Restoraticm, as it 
were, laying bare the details of dally objects, and super 
ledlng the telescope of the El?iabethnns that brought 
the heavens nearer earth. No one word will finally 
describe it in its relatirai to knowledge It Is the ^dnt 1 
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of science, to literature it is the spint of criticism , and 
science and cnticism in England are the creations of the 
seventeenth century. The positive temper, as opposed 
to the mystic, is everywhere in the ascendant, in spite of 
t le imaginative aberrations of the more extravagant 
religious and political theonsts In literature illustra- 
tions are many , thus satire, which in the age of Elizabeth 
was the pastime of very young men, who “railed on 
Lady Fortune m good terms,” became deadly earnest 
after the Civil Wars, in tlie hands of men like Cleveland, 
Oldham, Marvell, Butler, and Drydcn, who left Nature 
and Fortune with their withers unwrung, and aimed 
at the ]Oints in the harness of their enemies Thus 
imaginative works, the good, as well as the bad, w’ere 
exposed to a runnmg fire of burlesque and parody, and 
reputations were made on travesties of Homer and Virgil. 
Thus, too, the drama turned away from the broad treat- 
ment of human nature and the search for new emotional 
situations earned so far by Webster and Ford, to the 
humbler task of social portraiture and the mimicking of 
individual foibles. A companson of two great comedies, 
one wntten at the beginning, the other at the end of the 
century, will illustrate the change of W'hich this is only 
one aspect How far a cry is it from Ben Jonson’s 
Volpone to Congreve's Way of t/ie World , — from the 
heroic villamies proper to no age and clime, drawn by 
the great master of scorn and humour, to the delicate 
finesses of social fraud portrayed by the witty man of 
fashion ! And, turning away for a moment from purely 
artistic hterature, it is not hard to find marks of the change, 
of the new taste for fact and detail, in the historical 
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labotin of Fuller, Dogdale, Rjmer tnd Rtuhworth, or 
in the mamfold prodnctiotis of those lesser saibei who 
bore, u Qeveltnd Kornfally remaihs, the nine relation 
to an bistonan that the maker of motue-traps bean to an 
aigmec, the dioroal nakoB and writer* of Meramts 
The new generation of reader* were all for lact, the 
wished chledy to inform themselves and take a aide ^ 
even the court circles of the Restoration, which yielded 
for a time to the Usonationa of Drydens heroics, were 
at least as ready to appland the liektanat and the 
champion of " prose and sense.** 

One of literary prodnedon, almost proper to the 
KTcnteenth century, may rank as an ancestor of the novel 
in the direct Ime. The Ckartukr a brief desenptiTe ^ 

aaa.y on a contemporary type, whether an “Upstart 
Knight,* an ‘ Old College Bader’* a Tobacco-seDer,’* 
a Pot-Poet ' or a “ Pretender to Licaramg," enjoyed so 
great a popularity that Dc. BUb staled that he had made 
a list of more than two hundred scTcntecntb-ccntury 
coDecdons of danutert m his copy of one of the most 
Cunotti of these works, Earles Miar-eptm^grt^ky (i6a8). 
Among the better known of the wnter* of CMaracterx are 
numboed Bishop Hall, the ill-£itcd Sir Thomas Over 
bury John Cleveland, and Samuel Batler, the sadrist 
Nor was public mterest limited to these character! of 
type*, drawn for the most part satirically , biography and 
autobiography also floonsbed, and men regaled the 
world Titb the account of a life that, but for tliat account, 
the world would ^ never hare heard of Not only did 
Lord Herbert of Cberbury, William Lilly the astrologer, 
and Margaret Duchess of Newcastle write thor own 
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lives, but highwaymen and keepers of ale-houses followed 
in their tram. George Fox kept his racxnoxdhXc. Journal 
Pepys immortalized himself in his JDtary^ Evelyn made 
for himself a securer title to fame than all his scientific 
labours could have procured, Bunyan wrote what was 
virtually an autobiography in the account of his religious 
experiences, and James How-ell populanzed the habit of 
pubhshmg familiar letters, valuable rather for their con 
tents than for the rank or notability of their author or 
recipient Material for the study of the life of the time 
— ^letters, dianes, and biography — begins to abound, and 
for the scanty Ehzabethan documents, such as the few 
letters, “ivitty and familiar,” that passed between Spenser 
and Master Gabriel Harvey, preserved by the egotism of 
the latter worthy, the student finds a library of similar 
matenal belonging to the time of the Restoration, when 
man had begun, often in the most desolate and remote 
places, the senous, afiectionate, and minute study of 
himselfi 

The realistic writing of Defoe and the reahstic novel 
in England were the offspnng of these ancestors, the 
children of a taste for fact Realistic fiction m this 
country was first lyntten by way of the direct imitation 
of truthful record, and not, as in France, by way of 
burlesque on the high-flown romance. The heroic 
romance in France found parodists m Scarron and 
Furetibre, whose Roman Comtqm (1651) and Roman 
Bourgeois (1666) brought fiction back to scenes of average 
town and provmcial life, and transformed the romance at a 
blow into the novek The process in England was longer 
and slower, but its spirit was the same, and is exactly 
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descnbed by Fureti^ m hu ftddmi to tbe reader prefixed 
to tbe RowtM Bourgmtt In this be daimi a moral 
pm-pose for his norel, and excuses himself for passing 
OTcr the crimes of wicked men to censcre the petty fimlta 
to which aI 2 the world it liabie. ** To this end it is 
necessary that the nstnre of the itoriea and the cbaiacters 
of tbe persons ibonld be to closely modelled on cmr owm 
maimers that we ihoold teem to recognize m them the 
people that we meet erery day" And for evidence of 
his foccets as a preceptor^ ForetiVe relates bow the 
pemsal of the story of a cestam Lacretla, contained m 
bis iiOTdl, had actually cured a fur h^itrgtois* of her 
passion for a marqoli. 

Eat satire u perhaps more efiectrre to destroy an old 
school of romance than to create a new It la certain 
that tbe new was not created m England chiefly by way 
of aatire, eren Fielding, whose ongmal mtentiop no 
doubt was ^ply to utinse tbe high 4 aned Fatuda^ 
soon forgot Fameb. and her creator in tbo lest of 
depicting Faison Adams. Ihn QtftxfiU, Teiy early 
translated into Ei^liab, bore fimt in tbe Bercnteenth 
century m suefa works os Beaumont and Fletcher’s 
JMgi/ a/ ii 4 BunttMg or Butler's'^sMS^/wj 
(1663-1678). Scatron was translated and imitated, but 
tbe burlesque method, so admirably applied to tbe 
heroic play left the berom romance acd qo 

new fiction sprang out of the aahes of the old. ' 

But In tbe general bteratnrc of the time there are to be 
found in plenty bints, premonlbons, tentative ap proa ches 
to what wai afterwards to be the norel. The work of 
John Banyan birdty finda its proper place In a batoiy | 
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of prose fiction , he regarded it as an) thing but fictitious 
Moreover, in form and outline it bears something the 
same relation to the no\cl proper that the “Morality” 
bears to the drama proper. Yet how nch arc his works, 
not only the Pilgnm's Progress (1678), but the Holy 
War (1682), and the Life and Death of Mr. Badtnan 
(1680), in literary, as well as practical and moral lessons, 
in demonstrations thereby the novelists might profit to 
learn character-painting, admirable narrative, and the 
attainment of the illusion of reality. YTicrc v.as the 
professed writer of fiction m the seventeenth century 
who could enthral the rc.adcr’s imagination by his two 
opening sentences, and hold him spellbound to the end ? 
This IS how the Pilgrim's Progress begins — 

“As I walked through the wrldcmcss of this world 
I lighted on a certain place where there was a den, 
and I laid me dow'n in that place to sleep, and as I slept 
I dreamed a dream. I dreamed, and behold I saw a 
man, a man clothed in rags, standing with his face from 
his own home, with a book m his hand, and a great 
burden upon his back ” 

This IS more than pathetic allegory, it is perfect 
narrative and vivid picture , that one descriptive phrase, 
of masterly restraint, “standing with his face from his 
own home,” which contains Bunyan’s thought upon two 
worlds, at once stirs the hearts of those who read 
beneath it, and secures the eager interest of cluldren 
m the expectance of coming adventures. 

It was well for literature that Bunyan learnt his style 
from the English Bible, and not from I^Ille. de Scuddry. 
His abstractions are more living than tlie portraits of 
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other enters. The bjUho* that was reached by the 
heroic romance Then It labonrcd onder the additional 
weight of allegory may be well seen u the BattvclK and 
Urama (1660) of Nathaniel Ingelo D D , whcrem the 
heroic model was employed to aet forth the pui s m t by 
Bcntiroho, or Good Win, of hi* mistress Urania or 
Heavenly Wisdom. In the fourth cdidon of this romance 
(i68a) "the obscnre words flirooghont the book are 
interpreted m the margin, which makes this much more 
dcEghtfol to read, than the former editioni,* Some one, 
therefore, most hare read 1^ let it pass for a book, it 
marks for the historian of litoatore the lowest depth to 
wfaidi Engliih romonce-wntmg sank. Its nnOhiinlned 
proftmdity swanns with low forms of life , polysyllabic 
abstracdons crowd iti pages, and deposit their explcna 
tory spawn open its margin , * the very deep did rot” 
The abftracdons of Banyan, on the other hand, are 
hardly nbstractions , they breathe and move in the 
atmosphere and light of his imagination. Giant Pope 
and Giant Fagan, Pliable and Mr. Worldly WIsennn 
Faithful and Christian himself are additions to th { 
portrait gallery of English fiction. In the L^c and 
Death cf Mr Badmm the author gives a singularly 
mmute and realistic biography of a tradesman m a 
pronsoal English town, who leads a sordid and success* 
fill life, and dies "Eke a chnsom child, quietly and 
without fear.** The gnm and awfiil reality of the whole 
sketch is enhanced by numberless matter-of^ict touches, 
and by the writer’s ^plioty and fi-eedom from all 
extravagance. Here Is no double-dyed villamy but a 
periectly consistent hard and ugly life, such os Bonyan 
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had more than once observed, perhaps in Bedford, only 
projected by him, by imphcation rather than by direct 
contrast, against the white background of eternity. 

The readers of the Pilgrinis Progress doubtless had 
no literary affectations to unlearn , for them, Bunyan’s 
style was the style to which they were already best 
accustomed. But Margaret, Duchess of Newcastle, 
wrote for the circles that left the Ptlgrim's Progress 
severely alone, and m her works there are mteresting 
contributions to the raw matenal of fiction. In her 
“ CCXI Socialle Loiters ” (1664) she anticipates 

Richardson in the discovery that letters, to be interesting, 
need not be really exchanged by hvmg correspondents, 
and aims at making of them “rather scenes than letters, 
for I have endeavoured under cover of letters to express 
the humours of mankind ” In the close of her Nature's 
Pictures drawn by Fanais Pencil (1656) she records her 
birth and character in statements that had only to be false 
to ring with the very tones of Defoe : “ Neither did I 
intend this piece for to dehght, but to divulge, not to 
please the fancy, but to tell the truth, lest after ages 
should mistake in not knowmg I was the daughter to one 
Master Lucas of St John's, near Colchester m Essex, and 
second wife to the Lord Marquis of Newcastle , for my 
lord havmg had two wives, I might easily have been 
mistaken, especially if I should die and my lord marry 
agam ” This anxiety that the reader should be in no 
way misinformed, this protest and curcumstance of 
veracity, forcibly recalls the style that Defoe adopted 
for his greatest fiction, after he had made the discovery 
that biography loses none of its interest when the life it 
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records has never been Ihrtd. With Defoe the tot of 
fiction came to be the art of grare imperturbable lying* 
in which art the best instntaor is the truth. And it 
was to no reputed marten of romance, but to recorders 
of fact, biognphers, writcn of v oyages and travds, 
historians and annalists, that Defoe served his op* 
prenticeship. 

The change that came over English prose style about 
the time of the Restoration perfected the instrument of 
the new fiction. This change Is commonly attributed to 
Dryden, but in this, os in other things, Diyden was the 
exponent of a movement beyond his control To the 
•ermoni ofTQIotsoo Dryden owned his obligations, and 
another wnter famous In his own time, Thomas Sprat, 
afterwards Bishop of Rochester, gives in his JPst-ry 
of iht PojaJ Saady (1667) on Instructive account of 
one of the infloeneei that made for the sew prose. 
Sprat regards the ‘ lornry and redundance of speech” 
os one of the chief and most Inveterate of the evQi which 
the Sod ety has to combat. ^^Vho can bdiold," be 
exclaims, “without indignation, bow many mists and 
uncertainties these ipedous tropes and figures have 
brought on our knowledge?” The “beautiful deceit,” 
from use and education, has come to be esteemed, and a 
drastic remedy is needed. The Royal Sodety, therefore, 
“have exacted from all their members” (Dryden was 
one) " a dose, naked, natural way of speaking j positive 
ex pre ss ions, dear senses, a nabve easiness, brkging all 
things u near the mathematical plainness as they can, 
and p refem ng the language of artisans, countrymeo, and 
merchants before that of wits or schoUn.” 
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The remedy "which is here prescnbed for style was 
needed also by fiction in the time of Sprat, and, before the 
next century was many years old, fiction, too, had bowed 
under the yoke, had accepted the dictatorship of fact, and 
adopted the language of humble life. 

It IS no straming of language to speak of the Taller 
and Spectator (1711-1712) of Steele and 
Addison as bnlhant examples of prose fiction. Here, 
for the first time, are the methods and subjects of the 
modem novel , all that is wanting is a greater unity and 
continuity of scheme to make of the “ Coverley Papers ” 
in the Spectator a senal novel of a very high order. 
Such continuity as there is m the grouping of incidents 
round the same characters is due to the idea of a Club, 
consistmg of fhends of the author, who assist him in 
editing the paper, and whose humours and adventures 
he records This idea had been long popular before it 
attained its final development in the Spectator. Its 
onginal is perhaps to be found in the “Athenian 
Society” formed by the bookseller, John Dunton, for 
the production of the Athenian Gazette (1690-1696), the 
first non-pohtical journal established in England. This 
society really existed, and included among its few mem- 
bers Samuel Wesley, father of the divine When Defoe 
started his Review, in 1704, he adapted the notion of a 
society in the “Scandal Club,” a fictitious association 
for the free discussion of those problems of morals, 
literature, and society which had been treated m the 
Athenian Gazette by way of direct question and oracular 
response In a late number of the Tatkr (No 132) the 
reader is introduced to the members of Mr BickerstaflTs 
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Qab, and a tcnes of duractcT'iketcha b grrcn, ball 
little too Is made of them tobseqncntly Indeed thej 
author himself alleges that the paitlcnlar use he finds for 
Hus “set of hcary honest men, with whom I hare passed 
many horns with mndi indolence thoagh not with great 
pleasore,'* fa to lull the thinking faculdet, and induce a 
gentle sleep. » And he describes Sir jeofliey Notch, tho 
decayed gentleman of andent lamily **who calls ever y 
thrmng man a pitiful apstart ' Major Matchlock, who 
nightly rccoimts the battle of Nastby , “ honest old Dick 
Reptne," and the young bencher who * has about ten 
dfalichs of BadHrat without book." It was doubtless 
at the hands of Addison that this sodety, too little and 
too lately known" in the Toiler rcceired ptomolion to 
a place in the forefront of the scheme of the 
The SUE "gentlemen who ore concerned with me Jn this 
work" are six types of contemporary sodety, Sir Roger 
dc Coverley, the bachelor of the Inner Temple, Sir 
Andrew Freeport, Captara Sentry, ^VUl Honeycomb, 
and tbe philosophic der gym ao; all of them are fntro- 
daced in the second number of the S/vefaijr Their 
hter appearances, espeaaUy those of Sir Roger and 
^\'^ll Honeycomb, give occasion to fragments of prose 
fiction Infenor to none in the eighteenth century Tbe 
dreary “Character" of the fcrentecnlh century which 
would hare rendered Srr Roger as “An Old Country 
Knigh^" and IVill Honeycomb as "A Merc Town 
Gallant," has rccored its death-blow In these sketches, 
drawn by men who lored the Indindoal better than the 
type, and delighted In precisely those touches of 
character, ccccntndUei and auixmics, that giro life to 
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a literary portrait. The keen iindiscnminating satire of 
the genenc description has given way to the gentle 
atmosphere of humour that envelopes and illumines the 
character of Sir Roger, disarmmg the dogmatist by show- 
ing him that this man’s very faults were loveable, and 
that his virtues may be smiled at as well as praised. 
A century before the date of the Spectator Sir Thomas 
Overbury had set himself to describe the “ character ” 
of a country gentleman. “He is a thing,” says Over- 
bury, “out of whose corruption the generation of a 
justice of peace is produced. He speaks statutes and 
husbandry well enough to make his neighbours think 
him a wise man. . . . His travel is seldom farther 
than the next market town, and his inqmsition is about 
the price of com. when he travelleth, he will go ten 
mile out of the way to a cousm’s house of his to save 
charges, and rewards the servants by taking them by 
the hand when he departs.” After a scornful sketch of 
the absurdity of his behaviour when he comes to London, 
Overbury concludes, “But this is not his element^ he 
must home agam, being like a dor, that ends his flight 
m a dunghill.” 

Had the Spectator been content with the essay, moral 
or satirical, after this kmd, the inimitable papers on the 
life and character of Sir Roger might have been con- 
densed mto a smgle valueless bundle of charactenstics, 
epigrammatically expressed and opprobnously mtended, 
somehow thus — 

“ An Old Country Squire is a thing that was a fine 
gentleman three reigns ago, and is now a mere Justice 
of the Peace. He is of opimon that none but men of 
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fine ptxts detcrve to be hanged, yet ho will pretend to 
wisdom in hii own ihiie, wboe be can ezffitdn the guno 
kwx, and determjne a knot^ point in the law, after 
grave deEberarion, with the opmlon tiai tMirt U muA 
h said cn beik sida the ftusiiciC Aitbc Assize 
Conrti, to kcQ) up hi* credit in the county he will 
whuper In the Judge a car, * Tkat fu is giad hs tordshxp 
has md vniX so muck good xoeaSker in Jtis aranC He 
1* much given to sport, but loves hi* noghbour’i game 
better than ius own , he wQl go three mflea to spare hia 
own partridges, and when the fimnera' sons opeo the 
gates for him a-2mnting he requites them with a nod and 
an inquiry after thdr fiithert and uncles. In church he 
la kudlofd to the whole congregation, and will sufler 
nobody to sleep m It besides hlmselt In town aQ his 
t*TV If of how he killed fat hogs at Chnilinfla, and 
ha* tent a string of hogs' puddings with a pack of cards 
to ev e ry poor in the pansh. When he dies ho 
leaves for moxoaiiig, to every man in the pansh a great 
Ihexe coat, and to ereiy woman a black ndlngdioodi 
because it was a cold day when he made his wiEL*' 

These traits are selected &om the SfudatoTf and, 
beicg so selected, cannot even thus be robbed of all 
their ment They serve at least to show that the 
country gentleman was very much the tame bdng m the 
days of Overbury and of Addison, that the tame zzrodel 
sat to both artlsta. But the Invention of the art of 
portrait pamttng had been made meanwhile, and, in place 
of the coarse and grotesque outlme* of the eoHy canca 
tare, the Coveriey Pspea fimikh a living likencas of the 
man, and endear Hm to then reudeiB to such a pomt 
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that his death has at last to be announced {Spectaior^ 
No. 517) with all the circumstance of an overpowenng 
affliction. “I question not,” says Addison, “but my 
readers themselves will be troubled at the heanng 
of it” In that sentence he makes a claim for his 
own workmanship higher than any that could justly 
be advanced by all the prose novelists v\ho had preceded 
him 

It is impossible, therefore, to omit all mention of 
the Tailer and Spectator m an account of the nse of 
the modem English novel. The leaflets composing the 
Tatlcr and Spectator are written from the standpoint of 
a great novelist, and abound m matenal which might 
well have been vvTOUght into a great novel For the 
great novelist must be essentially a humounst, just as 
the great romancer must be essentially a poet. And 
Addison and Steele, party men though they were, are 
born observers rather than bom fighters; even irony, 
the most formidable of a humourist’s weapons, becomes 
m then hands a pruning-hook rather than a snord 
The temper of the Spectator is well defined in that paper 
{Spectator, No 10) where the author recommends his 
wntmgs especially to two classes of persons, to women, 
and to those who “ have no other busmess with the rest 
of mankmd, but to look upon them, . . . in short, every- 
one that considers the world as a theatre, and desires 
to form a right judgment of those who are the actors on 
It” The detached scenes, merry and pathetic, that are 
chosen from this theatre to furnish entertainment for 
“the fraternity of spectators” are so numerous and so 
exquisitely wrought as almost to suggest some regret 
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that DO norel dealing with tho marmen of the tnnes of 
the l ate r Stuarts and WnUam of Orange has been or 
amid be left by the creaton of Sir Roger de Corcrley 
Many of the descripdoni and reminiscences to be found 
in the Spectator serve to ihow what a wealth of material 
Addison could have brooght to inch a wo^ and what 
£ne use be conld hare nude of it Some of hit most 
delicate cuniatnres are drawn from reminiscences that 
he had douhtlen beard m convenation. Of this kind is 
the accoont given m the Spectator (No. 57) of the call 
paid in former days by the author and IVTU Honeycomb 
on a lady who was on admirer of Pz. Titns Oates, and 
bad the portrait of the Whig idol graven on her snoB* 
box Ud, stamped on her handktichlds, painted on the 
sticks of her £in, and plentifoUy hung about the room. 
Another bstanee ii to be found in tho desenpdon of the 
young gentleman who wished to stand for a scholarship 
at one of the coDcgei of Oxford or Cambridge — for 
Addison does not speafy— danng the protectorate of 
Cromwell, and went to interview the head of the college, 
‘‘a famous independent mimstcr** of those times, — not 
improbably Goodwin of Magdalen, Oxford. Nothing 
could be belter pidoted than this bnef scene, where the 
youth, after having been ushered in by a gloomy servant 
and kept waiting ma long gallery darkened at noomlay 
with a single candle bunung in it, is at length led into 
a dumber hang with black, and confronted by the head 
of the college, “with half a dozen night caps upon his 
head, and rehgioua horror in hii conn ten once.* The 
poor boy, who had expected to be tested in Latin and 
Greek, was so alarmed by these proceedings and by his 
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subsequent examination, culminating m the dreadful 
interrogatory, “ Whether he were ^refared for death I ” 
that, once safely emerged, he determined wholly to forego 
an academic education No one can read this, or the 
multitude of scenes in the Spectator as \ividly conceived 
and desenbed, without perceiving what a no; elist English 
literature would have had in Addison had the times 
been ripe for the novel. But the reading public had 
still to be educated, and the Spectator^ rath its arculation 
nsing in comparatively few months from three thousand 
to thirty thousand copies, and with the host of imitators 
that It brought into being, not only trained the taste of 
its public m the direction of the novel, but increased 
the numbers of that public, until a man of letters could 
find money as well as fame in successful wnting 
Such a man of letters was Daniel Defoe. His first 
great work of fiction, entitled The Life and Strange '' 
Surprising Advaitures of Rohnson Crusoe, of York, 
Manner (1719), was written by him at the age of fifty- 
eight, and IS stated, in the preface to the third part, to 
be an allegoric version of his own history — “ of one 
whole scene of real life of eight and twenty years, spent 
m the most wandering, desolate, and afflictmg circum- 
stances that ever a man went through , and in which I 
have lived so long a life of wonders, in continual storms , 
fought with the worst kind of savages and man-eaters, 
by unaccountable surpnsing incidents; fed by miracles 
greater than that of ravens; suffered all manner of 
violences and oppressions, injunes, reproaches, contempt 
of men, attacks of devils, corrections firom heaven, and 
oppositions on earth.” No one reads Robinson Crusoe for 
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the oIlegOTy but a bdef mmm.ition of the career of 
Defoe will not only by bare the hidden meaning here 
dauned for the book, bat obo aerre to demonstrate the 
way m which It came to be written. For Defoe was 
above aH an occasicmil writer, by no means ”long 
choosmg and beginning late^* bat potmng from the 
press a profosion of satires, political pamphlets, verses, 
and mo^ treatise*, to the number of more than two 
himdred, inspired by the moment and wntmg onder s 
pr e ss nre that sometimes contorts his syntax. 

Daniel Defb^ the son of James Foe citizen and 
butcher was bom in London In the year or x66t 
After giving np the idea of becoming a Nonconformist 
mmbter, for which profesrion he bad been educated, he 
was a ppren ticed to a hose factor, and was very eariy 
drown into the troubloaspohtics of the time. He served 
under Moomooth, issued pamphlets on the principal 
questions that agitated the reign of James IL, and 
welcomed William of Orange. During the reign of 
WUham he enjoyed some Govcinmcnt brerar and, 
although be was constantly to monetary troubles, was 
aUe to set up bnck-ldln works at Tittaiy, where ho 
employed over a hundred workmen. It was during the 
High Church reaction after the death of IViIliam that 
Defoe wrote the pamphlet called 7 %e SkorUit tmik 
the DitsatUn (1703), which proved the tunung-pomt 
of his htersuy career. In this pamphlet, purporting to 
bo wntten by a Churchman, Defoe recommends that 
Dissenting preachers be hanged and their con g r e gations 
banished, and argues that this is, In the end, the least 
cruel method of dealing with them, for ** the poUon of 
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their nature makes it a chanty to our neighbours to 
destroy those creatures . . . that are noxious." 

It has become almost a habit Vrith biographers of 
Defoe, while maintaining that the sentiments of the 
High Church party were not unjustly represented m this 
work, at the same time to declaim against the “ obtuse- 
ness" of the men of both parties who took it for a 
genmne and senous composition, and missed the “ ex- 
quisite irony " that it displays. But these positions are 
mutually destructive. Doubtless the High Churchmen 
had used strong language, and Sacheverell, in a sermon 
preached before the University of Oxford only a few 
months before, had said that every man that \/ished the 
welfare of the Church “ ought to hang out the bloody 
flag and banner of defiance" against her enemies But 
the real fact is, that Defoe’s irony, if it can claim the title 
at all, is not the irony of a wit Acting on his omi 
expressed prmaple that “ Lies are not worth a farthing, 
if they are not calculated for the effectual deceiving of 
the people they are designed to deceive,” Defoe produced 
a very realistic imitation of the High Church argument, 
faintly touched, perhaps, with exaggeration at places. 
It has never been made qmte clear that his purpose was 
ironical at all , he may well have meant to give an 
expression so clear and emphatic to the views of the 
extremists of the party as to alienate aU moderate men 
from them, and so strengthen the cause of the Dissenters. 

If this were so, he failed , the authorship of his work 
was discovered, and the rage of his dupes, of both parties, 
broke upon him He was condemned to stand m the 
pillory three times, to pay a fine of two hundred mark.s, 
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and to be unpruoned during the Qaeen*i pleasure. 
He iras actually unpruoned for more than a year, during 
which tune bis bosmess at Tilbury went to pieces, and 
ha wife and nx children were brought face to face with 
ttambon. 

From this tune onward Defoe had to loob mainly to 
ha pen for support, and be pbyed upon a public that 
had fliown itself to ready to be deceived. The “obtuse 
ness " iKit mistook TTte Sherttii Jfa^ Cor a. sincere niters 
ance hod ruined ha fonuncs, but it taught him where 
lus strength os a mter lay Those who had been the 
dopes of ftmolalcd argument could be made the more 
remuneralhre dupes of /tctluons nairation. And in the 
True Delaitm cf the Appunimt e/ ene Mrs leal, the next 
da/ after her death Is ne Mrt Bar^rate at Can/erhffj, 
the ^ cf Seftetater 1705, tehtsh Af/antcn rtammends 
the fent^ cf Drthfuourfs Bock ^ Censolatms a^vut 
the Fairif Dc2fh{i^o^)t Defoe at last found his cue and 
inaugurated that series of reaUstJc fictions which was to 
dose only with his death. Tradition has it that tha 
preface to Drelincourt s boot was written for a publisher 
who found himself with many unsaleable copies of the 
translation of the boot on hand , certainly the ponderous 
original quarto, which inspired Talicmant des Rdaoz with 
more terror than the prospect of death itself stood sadly 
m need of some such expert recommendation. 

Sir Waiter Scott, In bis admirable analysis of the 
devices employed m this story to recommend It to the 
beliefof readers, has pointed out lie essen tials o ^D cfoe s 
p lausibl e realism. The first of these is that the author" 
himself, on whose veracity the whole structure depends, 
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should remain out of sight Accordmgly the account 
given IS attributed to “a gentleman, a justice of the 
peace at Maidstone,” and attested by “ a very sober and 
understanding gentlewoman,” who lives within a few 
doors of Mrs. Bargrave, and had the relation from her 
own lips Defoe thus invents one character to attest 
the facts, and another to believe the first incapable of a 
lie Further, he invents “ a person with the reputation 
of a notorious liar ” to say that Mrs. Bargrave’s tale is all 
a cheat, but he is careful to add that Mrs Bargrave had 
no possible interest in telling the story, for she has 
undergone on account of it much trouble and fatigue, 
withoat the gain of a single farthing It would have 
required a reader with a hawk’s eye and a detective’s 
knowledge of human nature to be suspicious after this of 
the apparently innocent remark that Drehncourf s Book 
of Death is, smce this happened, brought up strangely” 
The ordmary reader becomes so interested in the opinion 
that Defoe’s characters have of one another’s veracity 
that he forgets to ask whether they exist. 

The impartiality of the narrator is another charac- 
teristic of the piece He gives all the circumstantial 
evidence corroborative of the story, but does not fail 
to point out flaws in its absolute cogency. The most 
important piece of evidence, however, is admittedly 
flawless Mrs Veal made her appearance only one day 
after her death, looking very well, and dressed m a silk 
gown, which, m the confidences of a two hours’ mtervien, 
she admitted to be a scoured silk When Mrs Bargrave, 
in telling tlie story to one Mrs Watson, came to this 
point, “ You have seen her, indeed,” cned Mrs. Watson, 
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“for none knew but Mn. Vca! and myself that the gown 
was scoured , for,'’ said thc^ “ I helped her to make it 
up” 

Yet another characteristic of the story would have 
been regarded, In the present day, as strong evidence of 
Us aedibility The ghost is an uninteresting ghost, a 
dull, tnvial ghost, a lob of splnts, that would have flatly 
duappolnted the expectation of the Duchess of hlalfy — 

< O U irere poolble w« m^bt 
But bold tome (vo ixjt cseforaca vhb tbe dead I 
From them I tboold Icara sonewbal, I am nrt, 

I Dcrer ibaH koorr hoe.* 

Mrs. Veal when she has discharged her real mission 
by the remark that “ DreUncoort bad the clearest Dotkms 
of death, and of the future state, of any who bad handled 
that subject," and when she has added a few perfectly 
gratultoQs advertisements of Me. Noms’sPoem on Friend* 
sMp, Dr Sherlock t book, and one or two others, has 
completely exhaerted her Inspinuiom She thinks 
“Elysliim*' a ctmous name for heaven, but makes no 
new suggestion she ohnost forgets that the is disenv 
bodied and must not drink tea, and, for tho rest, her 
conversation Is of her own appearance, the trinkets 
the bod lei^ at Dover, and the ten-pound annm^ she 
enjoyed — which thhigi, os Defoe ii careful to remark, 
were so tnflrag, ** and nothing of Justice aimed at in their 
disposai,” that Mrs. Bargrave can hardly hare invented 
them. Defoe is thus seen to have appreoated the 
argument for the reality of a ghost from tho foBy and 
tnviality of its behaviour 

He ccT^iiDly apprecated the value of artlessuess in 
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conciliating belief His language is the language of an 
uneducated but honest witness m a court of justice who 
IS asked to tell his story m his own way, and the very 
irrelevancies, repetitions, omissions made up later, and 
the like, subserve the mam purpose — the engaging of 
belief. Had the thing been a product of art, the critic 
IS apt to say, the ivnter would surely have spent a little 
trouble on obtaining some measure of artistic unity. 
But Defoe’s narratives all aim at evhibitmg the processes 
of memory, untouched by the shaping imagination. And 
unambitious though such an aim may be, it was perhaps 
a necessary exercise for the modem novel in its infancy. 

In Hohmson Crusoe, as Mr. Leslie Stephen remarks, 
artistic unity was imposed on Defoe by the very nature 
of his subject, while the greatest scope was given him 
for the effective introduction of reahstic detail. In 1715 
Defoe withdrew from political controversy, and jRolinson 
Crusoe was the first of that senes of tales that occupied 
his retired leisure at Stoke Newington. The extreme 
simphcity of the framework of this story was all in favour 
of Defoe’s method. The problem of the story has some- 
times been stated thus — Given a man and a remote and 
desolate island to make an enthralling romance. But . 
this is really an under-statement of the limitations of the 
story. For besides the limitations imposed by the sub- 
ject, there were others not less stnngent imposed by the 
hard, shrewd, practical nature of the man In Rohiison 
Crusoe there are no sesthetic descnptions of scenery, no 
use IS made of the splendours and terrors of the sky and 
sea as they might affect a man in that overwhelmmg 
solitude . to Crusoe the island is his pnson and nothmg 
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more, tm bnsltLen is to maVe it comfortable , he stnfggles 
with Natnre, bat ipendi no mme c e mi y tune or compU- 
ment npon hit antagonist Strangely enoogh, upon that 
tropical isle, where Enoch Arden would have watched — 


“Tbfl aimriae broken Into mlet ■2niti 
AmoDf the palmi and Itstx and pitdpices, 


the chief mental preoccopation of Crusoe ts morality'] 
The tools and the Bible that have been ured from the' 
■wreck repretent the two aldea of his life, the practicall 
and the religioos, and it la only m the Bible that he findsl 
God. Flay of the imagmadon, hgniative language, tuch j 
as tropical nature extorts from the verieit *avage% there ‘ 
is none. Robinson Ciusoe typifies ^ 

AngloSaxon nee, and friottrates va 
hat played m India and America. H* 
in order ttoret th« runlets of 
te-Dfrig him is 
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the practical nature of chihlhood lint the hook is so 
widely regarded as the best boj’s book in the v.orld. 
When the storj' leaves the magic limits of the ishnd, it 
must be said the interest Hags, and at hsl, in the Scrtoits 
JRrJIccfiotis, subjoined by an afterthou:;ht, it positively 
stagnates But the mam piece of original narrative is 
a masterpiece, and marks a new era in the WTitmg of 
prose fiction 

It IS a prevalent htcrarj mania to seek for the " ori- 
ginals ” of any great nork in the qiiarr}’ whence the 
stone was dug Defoe’s “original” is to be found in 
A Voyage to the South Seas ane^ rotiri the IVorld (1712), 
by Captain Edward Cook Captain Cook nanates the 
case of Alexander Selkirk, who was marooned on the 
island of Juan Fernandez from August 1701 to Januarj 
1709, and adds, “To hear of a man’s living alone in a 
desert island seems to some very surprising, and they 
presently conclude he may afford a ver>’ agreeable 
narration of his life, when m reality it is tlie most barren 
subject that nature can afford. . . . We have a down- 
right sailor whose only study was to support himself 
dunng his confinement, and all his conversation with 
goats It would be no difficult matter to embellish 
a narrative with many romantic incidents to please the 
unthinking part of mankind, who swallow’ everything 
an artful writer thinks fit to impose upon their credulity, 
wathout any regard to truth or probability” Here a 
romance is suggested, but not the romance tliat Defoe 
wrote, for he makes it his rule to embellish nothing, and 
to avoid givmg the reader anything at all to swallow 
The actual life of Alexander Selkirk, as related m 
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Howell ■ Dfe f Sdhrk (1839) has many romantic 
inadcnti that ore not to be found m J^ohrtson Crum 
for Selkuk taught cats to dance, and, after his retnm to 
bis native parish of largo, doped with a lady Defoe 
limits himt^lf to the amplest facts, and makes the most 
barren parts of his subject mtciesung by the very sense' 
of expectation that so nn p recedented a monotony awakes. 

Defoes later works mdode samples of the picaresque 
romance, os ATeU Finndon (lyst), Cclond Jodi (172a) 
and Hoxaza (1724) of sham history os the famous 
Jeunal of the Plague ieor (1722) , and of treatises on 
the gupematnral, wntten with all his mathematical detail, 
os 7Ju Pohtuat Distory cf tJu Devil (1726), and the 
Extay on tfu Distory and RtaJiiy of Appeniions (1727). 
Of the reality of appantiona be is folly convinced ‘ I 
roust tell you, people," be says, "he that is not 
able to see the DerU, In whatever shape be is pleased 
to appear In, is not really quoliBed to live In this world, 
no, not in the quality of a commxm inhabitant.'* His 
position is that of Glanvill, the great sercnteeutlvcentury 
opponent of “Saddudim" and ' Hobbism," who makes 
the subtle remark that the enemy of mankind, “In order 
to the carrying on the dark and hidden designs he 
manageth against our happiness and our souls, cannot 
expect to advantage hnnsdf more than by insinuating 
a bdlef tkat there ts mo sueh thxns as hsnsdf^ Or, to 
put the Idea In the statelier form it assumes in an earlier 
work, the Pseuiodooda Epfdemxea the derfl ‘ contnveth 
many ways to conceal and indobitato his enstency 
Wherein beside that he annihilates the blessed angels 
and spmts in the rank of bis creation, he begets 
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a security of himself, and a careless e}c unto the last 
remunerations.” To the refutation of this scepticism 
Defoe again and again returns, but his dissertations 
upon the world of spirits are untouched by any real 
sense of mystery. The multitude of evil spirits who 
tempt mankind are little belter than a ragged regiment 
of invisible spies and rogues, the good angels are only 
a supenor kind of police. Defoe selects, in this as m 
so many other cases, a subject that Nash had treated 
before him, but the poetic imagination had fled the 
earth in the mean time , and the other v orld, described 
with statistical minuteness, is so like this one, that the 
reader finds himself wondenng why there should be tuo 
The close simulation of the truth employed by Defoe 
to gam credence for the story of Rohmson Cntsoe u as 
imitated by Swift to lend plausibility to the Travels into 
Several remote Natiom of the World by Lemuel Gulltver 
(1726-1727). Imaginary voyages and travels cannot, for 
the most part, be regarded as pure romances , they ha^ e 
generally some ultenor purpose in Mew, political or 
satmcal. Thus Sir Thomas More’s Utopia (1516) pic- 
tures an ideal polity; Francis Godwm’s The Man in 
the Moon, wntten before 1603, borrows its inspira- 
tion from Lucian, Bacon’s fragment called The New 
Atlantis (1635) sets forth a scheme for the advancement 
of science , the Duchess of Newcastle’s Description of 
a New World, called the Blazing World (1666), tells 
mechanical wonders of a fairy people living at the North 
Pole, the anonymous Memoirs of Gaudentw dt Lucca 
{^ 131 )} by Simon Benngton, describe an imaginary State 
conducted on philanthropic prmciples under a patnarchal 
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gorerninent and Swift t great work, after rtonalng the 
outposts of human pohqr nod homon Icarniog breaks at 
last in a torrent of contempt and hatred on the last strong 
bold of hmnanity hsclt The ttreilgtb of Swifts work as 
a contribntion to the art of fiction hes in the portentoos 
gravity and absolate tnathcnnUcal consistency where 
with he developei the conscqnences of his modest 
assnmptions. In the qashty of their realism the voyages 
to LHlrpot and Brobdingnag are mneh sopenor to the 
two later and more nolcat eadrci he was better fitted 
to ndicole the politics of bis tone than to attack the 
* men of Gresham " of whose tree and methods 
he knew little or nothing, and the imagination stumbles 
at many of the details of the last book. Bat the wealth 
of niastration whereby he main tn ini the interest of his 
origtctal conception of pigmies and giants is eternally 
surpitnog and dellgbtfuL Defoe coold have made 
Captain Lemael GalUrer a Lving man , be, too, could 
bare recorded with the minutest drcmnstance of dale 
and place the mUadreotures and actions of his hero 
it may well be doubted whether he could have carried 
into an unreal world that Htcrallim, accuracy of pro 
portion, and haagbatire vmdncss of detail wbertwitb 
Swift endows fL The cat in Brobdingnag makes a noite 
la purring like “a dozen Stocking weav er i at work " 
GoOirer is clad m clothes of the thmnest silk, "not 
much thicker than an English blanket, very cumbersome, 
tflll'fms accustomed to them," the sailing boat wherdn 
he shows his skUl in navigation Is taken, when he baa 
done, and hung upon a nail to dry These ore the 
sources of the pleasure that children take in the book ; 
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the astonishing strohes of snngc satire tint arc its chief 
attraction for their elders derive most of their force from 
the imperturbable innocence and quietude of manner 
that disarms suspicion Like lago, Gulin cr is a fcllo'A 
“of cvcceding honest},” and he goes about hts deadly 
work the better for his bluntncss and scrupulous pre- 
tence of veracity. But the design of the book forbids 
Its classification among v.orls of pure fiction; it is 
enough to remark that in G'dhvtr realism achieved 
one of the greatest of its triumphs before its ultimate 
conquest of the nov cl 

The novels produced by lesser wnters conlcmporar}* 
with Defoe and Swift arc belated examples of Restoration 
literature, and have little infusion of the nciv spirit 
Two women novelists, Mrs hlanlc) and Mrs. Ha>wood, 
may be classed as imitators of Mrs Aphra Bchn Swift 
alludes to both, only to call Mrs. na}wood a “stupid, 
infamous, scnbbling woman,” and to record his impression 
that Mrs. Manley kept about two thousand epithets in a 
bag, and spilled them at random on her pages The 
works by which chiefly they gamed notoriety arc petty 
chronicles of scandal, deriving their mam interest from 
the thinly veiled identity of the characters introduced 
The Nesv Atalariiis (1709) of Mrs Manley, and the 
Memoirs of a certain Island adjacent to Utopia (1725) of 
Mrs. Haywood, can hardly claim to be considered as 
examples of the art of fiction, for the readers they at- 
tracted sought in them a record of fact Interest in 
individuals, that interest so much laclang in the “ Cha- 
racter” wntings of the seventeenth centur}', is here, no 
doubt, to be found in full measure, but unillumined by 
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tnj semblance of eternity, the gift of art Mrs. Manley 
•'svoXt.Uaxi JTuPowtr ^ Lffve^at stvaiNavds and 

Mrs. Haywood pnblisbed a whole tribe of short stones, 
inch as Tks Sntisk Redust IdaluSj cr the Vn- 

foriuHoie Misiresj P/uhdorr end Rlaaniia 

These short stones arc ekm to the comedies of the 
Restoration, bat destittrte of the glitter and life of the 
Restoration stage. Mrs. Heywootfs best norels, 7^ 
History ef Miss Betsy TKonghtIm (1751) and The His 
tory of Jemmy and Jenny Jasajry (1753) were written at a 
time when the art of the novelist had been new-created 
by Rldisrdson, Fielding, and SmoDett, so that they ore 
separated by more than time from her eariier and briefer 
e&rts. Son>e f^t idea of the magmtade of the rero* 
lotion that mtorened might be gathered from a conv 
parison of Kiss Betsy with one of the heroines of the 
eoxher tales, as, for instance, Placentia. Mim Betsy Is 
all of the new world, she u own consin to Roderick 
Random, and has been taken (or an ancestor of Erdma 
Placentia, a quarter of a century older is a kinswoman 
of Qelia and Forthenisss, whom she exactly resembles 
in life, in love, and in epistolary style, — only differing 
for the better in the brenty and dramatic symmetry of 
her history Mrs. Haywood u e good speennen of tK«t 
third-rate kmd of anthor that multiplies the £unt edtoes 
of a l ite r a r y success, and writes norels, as an onental 
tailor makes garments, to a ready made pattern, with 
dexterity and despatch. Her pre-Richard s oman work 
dcserres mention, but it could tweb nothing at ab to 
the new novel that was so soon to supplant it 
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RICHARDSON AND TICLDINC 

In one or Other of tlie various literary forms dealt mth 
m the last chapter/^most all the characteristic features 
of the modem novel are to be found Yet the novel 
was slow to anse For many years after the appear.'’nce 
of the masterly sketches and tales of the Toiler and 
Spectator, wnters were content to imitate these more or 
less exactly in the literary journals of the day, and to 
seek for no more ambitious development., ■* It was not 
until years after Madame de la Fayette had created a 
new era in French fiction by her novel La Pnneesse de 
Clives (1678), not until years after Marivaux by his Vie 
de Maiianne (1731) had singularly anticipated Richardson 
in subject and treatment, although, so far as can be 
ascertained, without influencing him, that the English 
Pamela was bora m 1740 * 

The reason of the delay is not hard to assign. New 
literary forms, although they are invented by the genius 
of authors, have a success stnctly conditioned by the 
taste of the pubhe. It is not likely that any professional 

* It seems likely that Richardson Iiad read The Life of Mananne, 
with conttnuaiion by Mad, Rtccobont, which appeared in three 
volumes, lamo, in 1736 
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writer will trooble MmwJf to strike oat a new path wbfle 
the old paths lead to £une and forttme. And the fact 
IS ttiat It was the decline of the theatre danng the 
part of the eighteenth century that made way for the 
norcL The drama no longer made any pretence of 
holding the mtrrar up to Nature, the audiences had no 
rlaim to be considered representaore of the tastes of the 
wider hteriry public. ^TTie fashionable ladies of the 
time, as Fielding says m one of his farces, would “ take a 
itage'box, where they let the footman sit the first two 
acts, to show his livery then they come m to show 
themselves, spread their fiins upon the spikes, make 
curtnes to their acquaintance, and then talk and laugh 
as loud as they are able.® "To the upper galleiy the 
footmen and servants of the great had free access, and 
they Imitated their masters in r^arding a avil attention 
to toe actors as toe kst resource of a Jaded mind. In 
the pit were assembled toe only icnoiij entes of the 
play young templars and ci^ merchants, but their tastes 
were little likdy to redeem too drama from the triviality 
to which it had sunk. 

Nevertheless authori had learnt to regard theatneal 
success as the crown of htetaiy ambition, and they were 
slow to unlearn the lesson. Steele and Addison, at the 
very tune when by their literary cnhoims they were 
edneatmg the pobbe to dutajte the plays that hdd the 
stage, while by their prose sketches of life and manners 
they were showing themselves true fbllcnrers of Shake 
speare, though at a distance, could not rest content 
witoout trying their fortunes also on the stage. Addison s 
tragedy of Caio (1713) was for foctitioui reasons a 
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success; Steele^ \\ ho had an carher play "damned for 
ils piety,” persevered m the drama until m the Consaoas 
Lovers (1722) he produced a comedy that succeeded 
iniieed, but left no issue And Fielding himself, in spile 
of the competition of pantomime, spectacle, and opera, 
for almost ten years kept himself alnc by dramatic 
authorship until the Licensing Act of 1737 curbed his 
satincal energies, and the unexampled success of Pamela 
in 1740 directed them into a new channel. 

The particular tastes that the noiel uas to satisfy were 
now no longer catered for b} the drama. A small part 
only of the new reading public u ere in the habit of going 
to the theatre, while, on the other hand, the standard 
plays of the older dramatists had never before had so 
many readers. The habit of reading pla)sis curiously 
illustrated in Richardson’s Str Charles Gratidtson, where 
Miss Byron, wnting to Miss Selby, says, " I know, my 
dear, you love to read plays,” and so excuses herself for 
wnting her narrative in dramatic form with the speakers’ 
names recorded in the margin. In his two later novels 
Richardson gives a hst of the dramatis persona: in the 
beginning, under the heading, " Names of the Principal 
Persons ” It is as if the novel were merely a play wath 
its framework of stage directions expanded for the ease 
of the reader. And in this form the novel was bound to 
supplant the play wath the reading public To read a 
play with full intelligence is at all times difficult for an 
untramed reader, and the law of least possible effort can 
be as effectively illustrated from literature as from 
language. A new form of literature that had all the 
mterest of the drama, but imposed only the slenderest 
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tax on the reader'* attention and Imagination, va* pre 
destined to tncccss. 

It va» not a profesrional vmter that made the dlscorery 
of such a new form, bat a short, stoat, pnm, pedantic 
bookieller and printer aged fifty-one, whose exetmton* 
into lltcnttire had hitherto been of the slightest — a few 
prtticcs and dedication*, conliibalcd at the request of 
others. In these, howerer, he had displayed tome 
literary faciltty, and hlessii. Rivlogton and Ojbome 
two bookscDen who were his particular friends^ pressed 
him to wnte a Utde book” of famQiar letters on the 
useful concerns In common life.** It was m the conrso 
of preparing this that Samuel Rkhardion bethooght 
him of a story, told him by a friend, of a yoong gul, the 
daughter of honest and pious parents, who had been 
taken into the semce of a great ^unity, had had snares 
laid for her honour by her employer’s con ”a young 
gentleman of free prrooples,* but had subdued him by 
her noble resistance, so that at last " he thought fit to 
make her his wife." This incident running m Richard 
son 8 bead suggested to him the indusion of a few letters 
gmng candoas ' to young folks orcmnstanced as Pamela 
was," and these few letters grew under his hand until 
they filled the book and became nothing other than the 
first modem nord. 

The account Richardson garc to his friend Aaron Hill 
of the Inception of the book shows that before It was 
completed be bad become consdous that be was intro- 
dnemg ”a new spcdcs of writing ” HIs hope was, he 
says, that it ” might possibly turn young people Into a 
coune of reading different from the pomp and parade 
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of romance wnting, and dismissing the improbable and 
marvellous, vith vhich novels generally abound, might 
tend to promote the cause of religion and virtue.” And 
so It came about that a book, the original design of 
which bore about as much relation to literature as the 
tunes of a piano-organ bear to music, became when 
completed the ancestor of a literary progeny like the 
sands of the sea for number. 

Richardson’s early life had been in some sort a train- 
ing for the work on wdiich he was to start so late His 
father was a joiner, and a friend of Shaftesbury and 
Monmouth Probably he w'as one of the “brisk bojs” 
that ran behind Shaftesbury’s coach in London , at any 
rate, on the failure of Monmouth’s attempt on the throne 
he “w'as looked on with a jealous eye,” and thought 
proper on the “ decollation,” as Richardson phrases it, of 
that unhappy nobleman, “ to quit his London business 
and retire to Derbyshire, though to his great detriment.” 

In Derbyshire Samuel Richardson was born in 1689, 
and received a very slight education, learning no language 
save his own. His schoolfellows, who nicknamed him 
Serious and Gravity^ used to press him to tell them stones 
“ One of them particularly, I remember, was for putting 
me to wnte a history. ... I now forget what it was, only 
that It was of a servant-man preferred by a fine j oung 
lady (for his goodness) to a lord, who was a libertine. 
ii^All my stones carried with them, I am bold to say, an 
useful moral 

The same highly moral tendency is seen in the fact 
that before he was eleven years old he assumed a censor’s 
duties by writing a letter to a widow lady of fifty, 
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coHectaig Ixom the Scriptore "texts that made ogamit 
her/ and contrasting her prctensotis to religion with her 
habits of slander and gossip. 

Hli pre co aty of sentiment was hardly leas. Q'As a 
bashful and not forward boy,” he says, “I was on early 
favounte with all the yoong women of taste and reading 
m the neighbourhood.” They would sew while he read 
aloud to them, and " both mothers and danghters used 
to be pleased with the obserrations they put me upon 
When he wos thirteen, three of these 
^ young women rerealed to him their love secrets, and 
"indaced him to write model letters for them to alter os 
they pleased in copying^ * I have been dirtcicd to chide, 
and even repulse, when an offence was cithex taken or 
grres, at the very time that the heart of the chider or 
repulser was open before me, overffowing with efteem 
and affection.’’ 

i^Tbis a ppr e n ticeship to the knowledge of the human 
heart stood Richardson the novelist m good stead.^ Ho 
was mtended by his fiuher for the Church, but the 
necessary education was out of his reach, and m 1706 he 
was bound apprentice to Mr. John "Wilde of Stationers 
Hall, whose danghter, after the manner of all good 
apprentices, he subsequently married. He set op 
busmess for himself at first in Heet Street, afterwards in 
Sahshuiy Court, throve apace, got the printing of the 
Journals of the House of Commons, and became m 1754 
Master of the Stationas Company By this time he was 
a fiunous man, his novels all were written — for Oanssa 
Karlowt appeared m 1748 and Sir CkarUs Grandison 
m 1753— and his later years, though troubled by 

I. 
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health, were spent in the midst of the grateful incense 
that rose from the circle of admirers with which he 
surrounded himself He died in 1761. 

The character of Richardson deserves all the praise it 
has received from his biographer, Mrs Barbauld. His 
mtegnty and industry were unfaihng, and in matenal 
affairs he was generous, but his extreme vanity made him 
repellent to all but professed devotees, and the pusilla- 
nimity with which Johnson charged him, “ the perpetual 
study to ward off petty inconveniences and to procure 
petty pleasures,” is to be seen in his works m that (atten- 
tion to the infinitely httle which is their weakness and 
their strength He was formal, passionless, and unsym- 
pathetic. When he was young his seniors confided m 
him, but m his later years his stiffness alienated his 
juniors , “ my girls,” he said, “ are shy,,little fools ” The 
famous council tliat criticized and applauded the drafts 
of his later novels consisted almost entirely of women, 
and included Miss Mulso, afterwards Mrs. Chapone, 
and the sisters of Henry Fielding At North End, 
Hammersmith, he lived in “ a kind of flower-garden of 
ladies,” and so became a singular example of an author 
whose heromes speak better and more naturally than his 
heroes It may be doubted whether he ever fathomed 
the secrets of the male heart 

Richardson has left a portrait of himself in the desenp- 
tion he wrote for Lady Bradshaigh, who worshipped him 
from afar — 

Short , rather plump than emaciated, notwithstanding 
his complaints, about five foot five inches; fair wig, 
hghtish cloth coat, all black besides , one hand generally 
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m Ml bosoto, the other a cane m it, ■which he leans upon 
under the ikirts of hii coat omlly, that it may nnpcr 
ceptiMy serve hnn as a support when attacked by sudden 
tremors or startings, and dullness which too frequently 
attack him, but, thank God, not so often ns formerly, 
looking directly ibreright, as passers-by would Imagine, 
but observiog oil that shrs on either hand of him without 
movmg hii short neck, hardly ever turning back, of 
a light-brown complexion j teeth not yet faflmg him , 
smoothiih-iaced and ruddy-cheeked , at some times look 
mg to be about sixty five, at other times much younger , 
a regular even pace, stealing away ground, rather than 
seeming to nd It, a grey eye, too often overclouded by 
h:om the h^ by chance lively very lively 
It wili be, if he hare hope of seeing a lady wb om be lores 
and honours , Ms eye oIirsyB on the ladies , If they have 
very large hoops he looks down and superdhoui and os 
if he would be thought ■wise, but perhaps the sillier for 
that , as ho approaches a lady hii e 3 re is never fixed first 
upon her face, but upon her fee^ and thence he raises it 
up, pretty quickly for a dull eye, and one would think 
(If vre thought him at all worthy of observation) that 
from her air and (Me last beheld) her face, he sets her 
down in his mind ns w or sc and then pastes on to the 
next object he meets.* 

It ts necessary m passmg from the man to his novels, 
to say something first about the method of trllmg a story 
by way of letters — a method that Richardion Mt opon 
almost by accident, but which he continned in Ms later 
novels from choice. Of the three ■ways most m roguo 
for telling a story, it has been perhaps the least popular, 
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but It is not hard to see that it suited Richardson’s 
matter and style the best. 

The first and most usual way is that the author should 
tell the story directly He is mvisible and omniscient, 
a sort of diabU hoiteux, who is able to unroof all houses 
and unlock all hearts, and who can never be questioned 
as to how he came to a knowledge of the events he 
narrates There are stones that can be told in no other 
ivay than this, the favcunte way of Fielding, Scott, 
Dickens, and Thackeray, (^t a slight sacnfice of 
dramatic force the events of the story are supplied with 
a chorus, and at any time that suits him the author can 
cast off his invisible cloak and show himself fingenng the 
“helpless pieces of the game he plays 

The second method, the chosen expedient of Maruaux, 
Goldsmith, and Provost, is to put the whole story m 
the mouth of the pnncipal character /The reahsm of 
, Swift and Defoe adopted this method^ which gives at 
once a dramatic centre and a certain unity to the 
events narrated, from their beanng on the fortunes of 
one person For the mtense presentment of the mam 
character, as m Charlotte Bronte’s Jane Eyre or Vtllctie, 
this w'ay remams perhaps the best Yet it has its 
diflaculties and its pitfalls, every incident of the story 
must be brought within the knowledge of the narrator , 
and although the single pomt of view is valuable to 
evoke sympathy, it takes from the novehst the pnvilege 
of killmg his hero, who may be condemned to death 
without awakenmg in the reader the slightest anxiety as 
to his safety in the event. Moreover, if the story extend 
over a number of years, a detailed account of its earlier 
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paiti can only be ghren by iacnfiong the sense of nnd 
and p res en t reaDty that attends the bcanng of a personal 
story told by a Imng Yolce, the sense of pcnpccure 
and contrast is lost, the near becomes far and the far 
near the narrator Is forgotten fn the actor Colendgc, 
m his Ajtafni Manner^ gives perhaps the most con 
• mu ma te iHustntlon of the wtislic value of present or 
cmnstances as a frame for past events Defoe, in the 
intricate mate of his story, is apt to forget the actnal 
speaker. 

tin employing a third vray, and telliog his story by a 
senes of letters, Richard^n endeavours to combine the 
advantagei of both these methods, lo retain the vivnlncsv 
of personal nanationbyaneye*iritness wilhoot saenfidng 
the freedom and omniscience of the Inpenonal author 
For sentimental analysis, in which he excelled, hts device 
served him well, the microscopic mlnutencsj which he 
loved seems less unnatural in a letter written an hoar 
after the events described than in a story told perhaps 
some forty years after But be takes hule advantage of 
the scope that Is afforded by bis method for variety of 
characters and styles, and he docs not succeed in evading 
the difficulty caused by the fact that the whole of life 
does not natnrally find Its way into letters. In order to 
supply some one to whom the heroine of each of his 
novels shall commumcalc her most intimate feelings, he 
is obliged to revive an old stage device and TUburma, 
in white satin. Is attended by her “confidant” in whlto 
liacru The worthy Pamela, it is inic, wntes only to 
her parents, who take nngulariy blUc interest m her 
misfortunes, but Clarissa has the Invaluable and Ihely 
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Miss Howe, and Harriet Byron exercises her absurdly 
exact memory on the long-suffenng Miss Selby, wnting, 
accordmg to the computation of Mr. Leslie Stephen, m the 
space of three days as much as would fill one hundred 
and forty-four pages of octavo pnnt And dramatic pro- 
priety stands aghast at the confidences that pass between 
hir Robert Lovelace and his fnend Mr John Belford. 

And yet these are hardly defects in Richardson, for 
they are the very foundation of his art To spend hours 
m narratmg her most trifling experiences, and recording 
her most casual conversations, may well be said to make 
a lady appear small-minded, but how shall those who 
have followed her story with unflagging interest be the 
first to make the accusation ? Richardson has had not 
a few readers who smiled, perhaps contemptuously, but 
continued to read. . His power of analysis lies chiefly in 
this, that no detail is beneath his attention. It is the 
exact function of the microscope , the commonplace be- 
comes interesting, not by its setting, not by the glamour 
lent to It by the imagination of a poet, but merely 
because it is magnified and made novel by detail pre- 
viously unperceived. . Nor are there wanting subtle 
touches, rapid and minute, that lay bare the very hearts 
of his characters. Thus Pamela, when she has escaped 
from her master, receives a humble letter from him 
askmg her to come back. For a moment she is inchned 
to consent, but remembenng his repeated perfidies and 
cruelties, she ponders her impulse and argues agamst it 
“Therefore will I not acquit thee yet, O credulous, flut- 
tenng, throbbmg mischief! that art so ready to believe 
what thou wishest, and I charge thee to keep better 
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guard ttxftn thou hart lately done, and tempt mo not to 
fbllajr too implicitly thy flattering impulses I Thus 
fcwhshly dialogued I with my heart, and yet all the time, 
that heart xtas Pamda^ 

By hit power m sentimental analysis ft was that 
Richardson earned the fiimoui eulogy of Diderot, who 
giTcs a place m hu esteem beside Moses, Homer, 
and Ermpidea. And the main mterest of Richardsons 
persons has never been better expressed than in Diderot’s 
words, ‘Us sont communs, dites-rous (ccs personnages) , 
e’est ce quon voit toes lea Jours? Vons vous trompez, 
e’eat ce qm so passe tons les Jours sous vos yeux ct que 
Tous ne voyc* jamais." ([And Johnson laid stress on the 
same quality when he said that there was more know 
ledge of the human heart m one letter of Richardson s 
than m aH 7 ^/enet. 

More dissecticm of the human heart, a fuller display of 
Its processes, there certainly is. But Fielding set before 
himself models of epic breadth, while Richardson shom 
the defisetB of his qualities in the extreme slowness of his 
dramadc dcvelopmenL^The events recorded in the eight 
volumes of Ctarissa occupy eleven months. In Str 
OutrUs 6 ^/Tz«^<j»(the stoiy is arrestedj^Me the dm 
racters are displayed^! contrasting their thoughts, pinny, 
and sentimenta. And there u an incessant doubling 
back on what has gone before, first a letter is wntten 
desenbing what “ has passed," this letter is communicated 
by Its recipient to a third character, who comments on it, 
while the story waits. This constant repercussion of a 
theme or event between one or more pons of corre- 
spondents produces a structure of story very like The 
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House that Jack Built < Each writer is narrating not events 
alone, but his or her reflections on previous narrations of 
the same events And so, on the ne\t-to-nolhing that 
happened there is supenmposed the young lady that 
MTOte to her friend describing it, the friend that approved 
her for the decorum of the manner in which she described 
it, the admirable baronet that chanced to find the letter 
approving the decorum of the }Oung lad), the punctilio 
of honour that prevented the admirable baronet from 
reading the letter he found, and so on. It is very lifelike, 
but bfe can become at times a slow affair, and one of the 
privileges of the novel-wTiter is to quicken it Tins 
pnvilege Richardson foregoes. Any one reading Sir 
Charles Gratidtson at a leisurely pace (it cannot be read 
fast) must be particularly happy m haMng no history if 
he has not hved through more events than he has read 
through by the time he comes to the end of it As 
Johnson again said, “If you were to read Richardson 
for the story, your impatience -would be so much fretted 
that you would hang yourself But you must read him 
for the sentiment, and consider the story only as giiung 
occasion to the sentiment.” 

There remains to be considered the feature of Richard- 
son's work on which he most valued himself, and which 
attracted the enthusiastic applause of his contemporanes 
— Its morality. He looked on himself as a moral reformer,' 
and in the preface to Pamela he sets forth a portentous list 
of the “ desirable ends ” that are “ attamed wuthin these 
sheets ” By Johnson once more his especial praise is 
thus summarized “ He has enlarged the knowledge of 
human nature, and taught the passions to move at the 
command of virtue.” 
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How ha microscope enlarged the knowledge of human 
nitnre has already been shown, but what shall be said 
of hia success m this loftier exploit? He did not bun 
self think it difficult. In speaking of the lady Clemen 
tlna^ In Str Charla GranduM, a lady who had conceited 
a passion for that fnonster of perfection^ whom her 
religion forbade her to many Richardson excuses him 
self for implying, towards the close of the norel, that 
she mamei some one else by saying to one of his cotto 
spondents, ‘I want to hare young people thmk that 
there is no such mighty business ts they arc apt to 
suppose in conquering a first lore;" The passions are 
not reaDy rery formMjibhy it seems nrtue has only to 
pipe to them, and they dance the most decorous of con 
eexted jigs. And yet the reader who had expected to 
see the hou tamer go lato the den and subdue the ruging 
animals with a glance, is somehow disappemted when 
it IS shown to be so easy and begins to entertain 
suspicions that the beasts are fluffed. And the virtue 
that subdues them it of no heroic mould. At its worst 
and crudest Richardson s conception of virtue u merely 
"tickliDg commodity* on injunction to buy in the 
cheapest and sell In the dearest market , at its best, in 
Clarissa, It is far too negative m quality, a sort of show 
man leading his perfectly tamed paasions from place to 
place. Of a virtue that should InOame the higher, rather 
than allay the lower passions, he had little or no Idea^ 

1 1d Pamela cr Virtut Rewarded the prudential doctrine 
appears in its earliest and most disgusting foTm.") The 
mam plot has already been indicated, Pamela s ri^e is 
rewarded by the success of her scheme to many the' 
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man who has heaped on her every indignity that sub- 
humanity could suggest 3ut he is wealthy and has 
position, and the onginal story, m two volumes, closes 
with a scene of benediction, Pamela's pious parents 
thanlong Heaven that their daughter has laid to heart 
their early precepts. Two more volumes were after- 
wards added by Richardson to assuage the fears of those 
who were not quite easy about the fate of the herome. 
In these Pamela “reforms” her husband, and shows 
herself a model matron in high life. 

In Sir Charles Grandtson there is described Richard- 
son’s beau-ideal of manly virtue. ' He was moved to 
wnte the book by the complaints of those who urged on 
him that “ Mr B ,” Pamela’s persecutor, and Lovelace, 
the chief male characters of the two earlier novels, were 
both villains, and that it was his duty to give to the world 
the picture of a true hero, for its admiration and imita- 
tion The vanity of Richardson fell mto the trap, and 
m Sir Charles Grandison he designed a man of large 
fortune, high bnth, and perfect breeding, who umtes in 
himself all possible accomphshments, and all the virtues 
hitherto invented. Sir Charles Grandison’s ready bene- 
volence undertakes the most diverse tasks, — setting up 
a poor farmly in life, rescmng a distressed lady from a 
man of title who is carrying her oflF by force, making 
considerate alterations in the structure of his own 
paternal mansion, and finding a wife for his gouty old 
uncle. In his youth he is sent abroad to travel on the 
Contment, and meantime his father dies. He humes 
home to console his sisters, and appears, — “ a graceful 
j outh of seventeen with fine curling auburn locks waving 
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on bis sboolden, ddicate in complexioiif inteibgence 
spaiUmg in his fine free eyes, and good-hmnoor sweeten 
ing his lirely features.** This is the sort of language he 
holds, — ‘'What I thmk to do, cousin,’ said Sir Charles, 
*11 to inter the venerable remains (I must always speak 
m this dialect, sir), with those of my mother This I 
know was his desue. I will have an elegant, but not 
sumptuous monument ere ct ed to the memory of both, 
with a modest mscnpticm that shall rather be a matter 
of instruction to the hnng than a panegync on the 
departed. The difference in the expense shall be 
privately applied to relieve or assist distressed house 
keepers, or lome of my father’s poor tenants who have 
large famfhes, and have not been wanting in their honest 
endeavourt to maintain them. My sisters, I hope, will 
not thmk themselves neglected if I spare them the pain 
of confamg with them on a subject that must o^ct 
them. ” 

He keeps his word , throughout the book he speaks in 
this dialect and maintains this insufferahle bearing ^ He 
is never subjected to the tnals of Job, or of the Vicar 
of Wakefield. Wealthy accomplished, univenally be 
loved, with the smoke of devotion and flattery ascending 
to him from scores of grateful and adoring hearts, he 
passes through life, bestowing pleasure with a smile, 
causing pain and remorse with a sigh, improvmg the 
occasion at all times, until the reader is seized a 
blind desire to enact the part of the advcttaiy, to tear 
him from place and power and set him to cam ha 
hving. 

He is more than once challenged to a duel He 
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disapproves of duelling, but so skilled is lie ivith the 
rapier that he can disarm any adversary by a turn of the 
vrrist and let him depart unharmed. 

The tribe of women who surround him wath adulation 
attribute his hesitation to marry to his delicate con* 
sideration for the hearts that would thus be desolated 
and deprived of their hope. “ He called me Ins Emil},” 
says his ward, Miss Jervois, “ but all the world is his 
Emily, I think.” “He is in all instances,” says Miss 
Harriet Byron, who is also at his feet, “ an imitator of 
the Almighty, an humbler of the impenitent and en- 
courager of those who repent” In recounting his good 
deeds Miss Byron says, “ Here I laid down my pen and 
wept for ]oy, I think it was for joy that there is such a 
young man in the world, for what else could it be? 
And now, with a w’atery eye, twinkle, twmUe, do I 
resume it ” 

Sir Charles’s matrimonial affairs form the mam interest 
of the story It is hardly necessary to say that he does 
no wooing, but he debates with himself for long to 
which of two ladies he is the better justified, on moral 
considerations, in throwing the handkerchief At last 
he IS safely married to Miss Hamet Byron, who has 
long been receiving letters of condolence from her con- 
nection on the hopeless passion for him that, to her own 
great horror, she both cherishes and divulges, and there 
follow two more books of dresses and f^tes 

In the effort to construct an ideally perfect character 
no man can build better than he knows , his own con- 
ceptions of honour and virtue are inevitably laid bare 
Sur Charles meets with no veiy terrible temptations, but 
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hii conduct la open more thin once to the levcreit 
m tintmiL When he iB int er v i ewing the Signora Clemen 
tma on the nutter of the reli^otu difficnlbet that attend 
then suggerted marriage, her lather and mother, the 
Marqtm and Marchioness della Porretta, conceal them* 
selves m a enpboard hard by and ovcrfacar the conversa 
tion. This would hardly have commended itself as an 
honourable course of action to the workmen in Richard- 
son* b*ck>ehop, — but smee m this book Richardson 
dassifes his characters as **men women, and Italians,'* 
let it be regarded as an eccentnoty of Italians, and 
excused. The mtemew ended, the marchioness con- 
gratulates Sir Charles on the perfectly honourable way 
in which he has acquitted himselii He feels no mdigna 
tion, and when he is again to see Dementina, 
suggests to the marduoness that she bad better get back 
into the cupboard. This she does, and the inter v ie w 
take* place, Sir Charles besng aware that all that they 
say is overheard, while the lady is unaware. It would 
be eddying to have the opinion of Tom Jones on this 
pardctilsr Ime of conduct That sturdy youth would 
not be likely to share the sentanenti of Cowper 1 Muse, 
who professes that — 

** She amnot reach aisd would not wroo^ 

Tint ssbjoct ior an anfeTi loog, 

The bero aod the ulot 1 " 

Nevertheless, a* a book, Str Ckarla Grtuu&ffn is full 
of delight It IS more elaborately constructed than 
cither of the other nords, and shows a keen dramitic 
sense of situation at times. The first appearance of Sir 
Charica as the deliv erer of Miss Byron from the evil Sir 
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Hargrave PoUexfen, rs admirably led up to and con- 
tnved The comedy, which is mainly in the capable 
hands of Miss Charlotte Grandison, is livelier than 
might have been expected. And Miss Byron at her 
best IS a charming companion. 

Richardson’s three novels form a trilogy of a kind, 
and deal respectively with humble life, with middle-class 
life, and with high hfe.' In the second of these, Clarissa 
Harlowe, he achieved his masterpiece. There are here 
none of the unrelated digressions, episodes, and by-plots 
that are to be found in Sir Charles, the story is 
developed with a leisurely but unrelenting progress from 
begmnmg to end. The plot is well known , how Love- 
lace, havmg paid his addresses to Clanssa and having 
been rejected by her family, mduces her to escape from 
the persecution to which she is subjected at home by cast- 
ing herself mto his hands and trustmg to his honourable 
protection. From this pomt, early in the story, Richard- 
son IS at ease m his theme, and deploys his minute 
method with really marvellous effect. Clarissa’s troubles 
thicken and darken around her, and through them all, 
her fortitude and virtue are made to shine bnghter and 
brighter until the end, Clarissa dies, overwhelmed by 
her sorrows, and Lovelace falls m a duel with Colonel 
Morden, the avenger of her death. Nothing in fiction 
IS more impressive than the deliberation -with which 
Richardson carries his story forward to its inevitable 
end. That end is long foreseen by the reader, but he is 
not permitted to quicken his step to meet the impending 
doom With all the cncumspect attention to detail that 
Clanssa shows in the preparations for her own funeral. 
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without any huny or any discompoanrc, the atrthoi 
leads on the story and m this way chiefly makes hu 
strength and his restr a mt felt His restraint is well 
seen in the descnphon of the death of Lorelace, where 
inap p reoative cndci have, asked for more horrors, and 
m hrs ne^ect of all appeals to reprieve Qanssa and 
reform Lovelace. Virtue Rewarded " he had already 
treated m Pamda the theme of Clarissa might rather 
be rallefl ‘ Virtne Trmmpbant,” and m the treatment of 
this he knew that a happy ending is also a futile endmg. 

The diaracter of Qanssa, her strength, pahenc^ and 
gentlenea m soflermg, u perhaps rather heightened 
by her weaknesses, her isresoladon and want of 
decision b acdon. In the carher part of the story 
she walls greatly about the "moltltude of pnsctiliot 
and decorums which a yotmg creature must dispense 
with" in a situation hert, the inadequacy of her 
wardrobe oppresses her, and the dread of the mde- 
corous in whatever form pre v en ts her from taking 
any firm resolve even when she Is appealed to by 
Lovelace, — the weeps and is silent, accepts his protec 
tion and calls him a wretch, and so is dnven by or 
comstance from first to last Her eflbrts to escape are 
feeble and seem almost half-hearted. Yet those critics 
are ni advised who call for the police, asserting that an 
appeal to the nearest magistrate would have put an end 
to the heromes difficuldea. Richardsons story and 
characters would be alike spoflt by the mtmsion of pro* 
babihty and reali sm . He placed himself, says Colendge, 
“as it were m a day-dream, atmosphere Is that of 
“a sickroom heated by stoves," while Fielding cames 
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his reader “into an open lawn on a breezy day in Maj ” 
Let each be judged after his kind ; to break the glass of 
Richardson’s hothouse and let in the common air would 
only be to kill the tropical plants that he has grov.n 
under those fostenng limitations , his characters live in 
a sick-room, but they v ould die in the open air. Any 
one who has once learnt to breathe in those confines 
must feel the beauty and charm of the sentimental 
growths that there luxuriate , a detached scene from 
Clarissa may jar on the critical sense, but read through, 
the book cames the reader clear of daily life, creates 
Its oira canons, and compels intent admiration. Lady 
Mary Wortley Montagu was one of the severest of 
Richardson’s critics, — she said rightly that he had no 
idea of the manners of high life. She disliked the volu- 
minous candour of his heroines, and could not forgive 
him his disrespect for old china, — “which is below 
nobody’s taste” Yet she fell under the spell of his 
sentiment, “I heartily despise him,” she saj's, “and 
eagerly read him, nay, sob over his works, in a most 
scandalous manner ” 

It was by his sentiment that Richardson gained an 
immediate and enduring popularity, and became the 
founder of a school of novelists. Not in England 
alone, where “Sentiment” soon became the badge of 
a tribe of writers, but on the Continent, especially in 
France, Pamela and her sisters exercised a profound 
influence, the end of which xs not very easily assigned 
The novels were translated mto French (one translation 
is by the author of Manon Lescaut), German, and Dutch , 
Goldoni m Italy wrote two comedies called Pamela 
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RuhtU and Pcmda Maniaia Wieland i tragedy, Clmm 
btit ven /VnoVtt, and Herme** novel, MUs Fanny )Vili£St 
ore after the tome model, parodied by Mtuxoa in 
Grandtson der ZtoriH and the {ndependent worka of 
Roniscaa {La Notr^t JLlloud) Diderot {La Fjhguus/), 
Monnontei, and Bcmardm de St. Pierre show tmmUtak 
able marki either m form or in nbstance of the senti* 
mental fway exerooed by Richaidion, which continned 
m France down to the time when Alfred de Muiiel 
called Clarusa **Ie premier roman da monde.* Thus 
Richardion u to be regarded not only u the fonndcr 
of the modem novel In England, but also os in tome 
texue the forerunner of all those wntera who culUrated 
“temihUity* well defined by hire. RadcDffe m "a 
dangerous quality which u conUnuolly extracting the 
excess of misery or dehght from every tumounding 
object,*’ — the inauguralor of a century and a half of 
hypeisesthcxuL 

A perfect chorai of applause greeted Pamtla on her 
first appearance. “I can send you no news," wrote 
Horace Walpole in a juvenile letter, "the late singular 
novd is the omrersal, and only theme — Pamela la like 
inow, ■he covers crerything with her whiteness. ' Yet 
there were not bekmg a few dissentient voices. The 
pretentious morality of the book, lauded by Dr Sherlock 
from bis pulpit, and by Pope from his easy-chair, waa 
of a kind to mvito buriesque. As early os 1741, a 
buriesque appeared, entitled An A^da^y far ifu Ltft cf 
Mrs Shamda Andrews, by an anonymous wnter And 
by February 1745, "a lewd and ungenerous engraft 
ment,” as Richardson calls it, on the story of the 

u 
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virtuous servant-maid was published under the title 
The History of the Advcntuies of Joseph Audi etas and his 
Friend Mr Abraham Adams, 

This novel, which became the starting-point of a new 
school of fiction, was wntten by Henry Fielding, barrister, 
journalist, and playwright, whose early education and 
experience of life were little likely to leave him susceptible 
to senous impression by the vulgar morality of Richard- 
son Bom in 1707 at Sharpham Park, near Glastonbury, 
the" seat of his maternal grandfather, descended through 
his father, Edmund Fielding, from a younger branch of 
the Earls of Denbigh, Henry Fielding had seen much 
of men and manners, and was familiar with all classes 
of society before he reached the age of thirty-four. He 
was prepared for Eton by one Mr, Oliver, who, if he 
was indeed the ongmal of Parson Trulliber, “ could have 
acted the part of Falstaff without stuffing,” had a loud 
and hoarse voice, and “ a stateliness in his gait when he 
walked, not unlike that of a goose, only he stalked 
slower” About the time of his leavmg Eton, while 
Richardson was accumulatmg the stock of morahty that 
was to be compounded m that specific against elope- 
ments, Clarissa^ Fielding was meditating an elopement 
on his own account with a Miss Sarah Andrew, whose 
guardian complained that he went m fear of his hfe 
“owing to the behaviour of Henry Fielding and his 
attendant or man ” Foiled m this project, Fielding 
passed over to Leyden to study law with “the learned 
Vitnanus,” but his remittances from home faihng, he 
returned to London in 1728, to maintam himself in that 
city by his wits. His father, who had married a second 
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tune, did not trouble himself to pay the allowance of 
two hundred a year, and Rtldii^ It would appear, 
troubled himielf cren lea He bad already at L<^cn 
laid the plan of a comedy called JDen Quixott in 
Sngiand^ and be now turned to the stage for hu 
hvelihood. 

Fielding's dramatic labours have been almost eclipsed 
by hli greater novels , yet ho was an industrious and 
successful dramatic author from the productiOD of his 
first comedy, Love in Several Jftu^tus, in 1728, down to 
his abandonment of the stage and admission to the 
lUddle Temple after the appearance of his satirical play. 
The Histerietd Rtpsier/ar 1736, and the pawing of the 
Licensing Act 

In Fielding the stage had found a great hnmounst and 
comic wit, but It failed to keep him, and the reasons are 
not £ir to seek. The dramatic convendons and fashions 
of the time gave him too little scope, Vanbrugh and 
Congreve, as he remarks m Tbtn Jones copied Nature 
the comedy wnters of his own time only copied them, 
and BO produced umUdons of manners and sabres on 
foibles tlut no longer reigned in the fashionable world. 
In one of his most succeiiful plays. The Thi^afy ef 
TYagedtes or the Life and Death of Tom Thumb the 
Great Fieldmg had parodied the citraTsgances 

of Lee, Rowe, Thomson, and Young But the theme 
was Boon exhausted, and he sought more scope for the 
representation of contemporary life by plunging Into 
pohbcal Batire in Pasquin (1736), and The HUtorual 
Repster (r737;, in which candidates for Parliament are 
Introduce bribing away “with nght and left," and Sir 
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Robert Walpole himself is represented under the guise 
of Quidamj a fiddler, supenntendmg a ballet of Patnots 
In the preface to the latter of these two plays, Fielding 
promised to continue exerting his talents “in ndiculing 
vice and imposture . . . while the liberty of the press 
and stage subsists, that is to say, while we have any 
liberty left among us." 

It was not to be long The same year a bill limiting 
the number of theatres, and submitting all plays to the 
approval of the Lord Chamberlain, became law, and 
Fielding, who was married by this time, turned to the 
Bar and journalism for his support He was called to 
the Bar in 1740, some four or five months only before 
the appearance of Pamela gave him the opportunity for 
a wider and deeper comedy than could maintam itself 
on the stage of the time. 

In the history of Joseph Andrews, the virtuous serving- 
man, Fieldmg probably onginally designed no more than 
a burlesque upon Pamela. He gave the illustnous 
Pamela a brother Joseph, whom he placed m the service 
of Lady Booby, an aunt by mamage of Richardson’s 
Mr B., and there subjected him to a senes of attacks 
upon his virtue which Joseph, remembenng his sister’s 
lofty conduct, successfully repelled. But either the 
onginal butt of Fielding’s sature proved too narrow a 
mark, or, as is perhaps more hkely, the subsidiary 
characters. Parson Adams and Mrs Slipslop, who are 
introduced m the third chapter, cormng to hfe in his 
hands assumed some control of the story , in any case, 
the novel soon forgot its ongmal, and from Chapter XL, 
which deals with “ several new matters not expected," 
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it become* a novel of advcntarc of a type new to 
Fn ^lnh htcnitiiTe. So that when Fielding came to 
wntc hi* preface he found that ho too had to defend 
and explain a hnd of wnting hitherto nnattempted 
(iTjc preface, although It cannot compare mth the longer 
cntical di«crtalion* In Tern Jena, yet «eU forth very 
dearly the ahn and character of Fielding’* novel*. 
Joseph Andrews^ he toys, fa a comic epic poem fa proaCr.' 
admitting light and ndlcolou* Inadentj fa the action, 
and perion* of inferior ronh and manners among the 
characters, both of which arc exdaded by the teriotu 
cpi(^ the tragedy, or the icrioa* romance. Dot burlesque, 
as he fa careful to observe although it fa admitted fa the 
dIcuoQ for the especial delight of the classical reader, fa 
ngldly exdnded faom the senbment* and characters, 
which are itrictly copied from Nome. It is unneecs- 
taiy to seek for the monstrous and unnatural when * life 
e t ei yu her e furnishes on nccuralc obsenrer with the 
ndicnloos." And the preface goes farther yet in 
pomtmg out that the only source of the true ridiculous 
IS affectation, whether it spnngs from vanity or from 
hypoerfay 

(■The war against ihami, against strong hypoerfay or iti\ 
feebler descendant Insmccnty- that FIddIng carried on 
throughout his Iif(^fa here declared. And yet as an 
account of his ovfa comedy and bfa own humour hu 
analysis fa inadequate. (^For ha broadest, most dcliaous 
hugbter fa not a weapon of offence, ho seldom shows 
hi* teeth, and for once that ho laughs fieredy at human 
vanity he will laugh ten tune* sympathetically, gently 
Irresistibly, at human weaknesses and oddities, at the 
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incongruity of things Parson Adams, that compound 
of oddities, IS laughed at most by those who love him 
best, mcluding his creator. , All his traits, his absent- 
mmdedness, his impulsiveness, the wisdom that makes 
him the best of teachers, the childlike simplicity that 
made him the playthmg of knaves, are developed by 
touches repeated and fearless, which show how httle 
Fieldmg cared, in pamtmg this inimitable comic figure, 
to cater for the mirth of those whose laughter is begotten 
only by some fancied supenonty m themselves. There 
IS something almost paradoxical m the succession of 
ludicrous phghts devised for this most loveable and 
admirable of men, as if Pieldmg were insistmg that the 
most ridiculous of his characters should also be the least 
obnoxious to any breath of scorn. When Adams, having 
failed to induce Towwouse to accept his manuscnpt 
sermons in payment of Joseph’s bill, leans over the rail 
of the upper story of the mn, smoking his pipe and 
pondermg some new expedient, with his night-cap drawn 
over his wig and a short great-coat half covenng his 
cassock, he presented, says Fieldmg, “ a figure likely to 
attract the eyes of those who were not over given to 
observation," By the very device of discarding all the 
stage properties of the virtuous pnest, the novelist makes 
his mam character stand forth more conspicuously among 
the Trullibers, Towwouses, and Shpslops, and gives to 
the reader profound lessons m wisdom, in understanding, 
and, it must be added, m humour. _“His wit,” says 
Thackeray, “ is wonderfully wise and detective , it flashes 
upon a rogue and lightens up a rascal like a policeman’s 
lantern.” But his work as a novelist is raot so entirely 
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nlTcdt.'uy Of tome would have it to his work OJ a magis- 
trate, hii treatment even of lo very a rogue as Mr 
Peter Pounce is not ungentle or unintelligent, and his 
niummating humour is not foenssed on vice, but ihlncs 
like the sun on the evil and on the good. ^ 

From the date of Joseph Andreas to the time of his 
death in 1754, some twelve jrcan later, Fielding's life 
was spent in his professional duties and in the unremitting 
and arduous punult of literary excellence. His two 
later novels, The Sistorj of Tom Jona^ a Foundling 
(1749) and Amtha (1751) appeared after he had, by the 
influence of his friend Lyttleton, been appoteted Justice 
of the Peace for Middlesex and Westminster, and the 
later of the two bean marks of the intrusion of his 
offidsl dudes on his Icosuied thought Tho most un 
poitant of his other wntmgs u to be found in tho third 
volume of the MUedlania that be collected and published 
in 1743 and is entitled the HUtcij of tho I^fe ef tho 
laio Mr Jonathan Wild the Great TTie “fundamental 
brain-work " necessary for a great work of fiction is not 
only present but apparent in all Fielding's novels, they 
can be stripped, u Shakespeare's plays cannot, of thtb 
pict ur e sq ue expression, and something at least of their 
pur port stated in purely intelJectual toms. But in 
Janaikan Wild above all Fielding indulges to the full 
ha taste for clearness and unity of btellectual structure. 
The life of the onginal of his hero, who died at Tyburn 
in 1735, IS to be found in Johnsons Leva ^ Bi^hm^ 
(^?S4) where It is iccotded of Wild that, undm 
sentence of death, he contempbted suidde, being “more 
espedaDy swayed to such Notions, ho pretended, from 
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the Examples of the famous Heroes of Antiquity , who, 
to avoid dishonourable Treatment, had given themselves 
a speedy Death ” The hint was enough to suggest that 
Wild’s career might be celebrated m epic vein — an idea 
that would have pleased Swift, who, long before the 
Bcggari Opeia^ had suggested a “Newgate pastoral” 
Fielding conducts his narrative under the dominant 
influence of one prevailing purpose, in the service of 
which he emplo ys all his irony, never sufienng the reader 
for one moment to forget the mam thesis, which is stated 
at the beginnmg of the story, restated at the close and 
illustrated with matchless skill throughout This thesis 
IS m effect that the elements of “greatness,” in the 
common acceptation of the term, when divorced from 
that plain goodness of heart which is little likely to foster 
ambition, are the same in the thief and in men eminent 
in more reputable professions, as those can testify “who 
have lived long m cities, courts, gaols, or such places ” 
In sketchmg the history of Wild, and showing how his 
career of selffsh villainy might have been marred at 
innumerable points by the shghtest liability to humane 
feehng, Fielding’s polished irony achieves atnumph,^^d 
presents a picture of almost “perfect diabolism The 
humour of the author is at its grimmest in this work, 
not so much m depicting Wild, the horror of whose 
character is almost forgotten in its artistic unity, as m 
sundry subordinate details, such as the conduct of 
Heartfree’s debtors when he is m prosperity, and of his 
creditors when he is in pnson, or that quiet piece of 
knavery and mhumamty on the part of the keeper of the 
pnson, who keeps Heartfree’s repneve a secret until he 
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ha* extracted tTOity pounds from Fnendly a* the pncc 
of a respite for an hour The wnter who*o eyes arc 
thus open to the possible profundities of human wicked 
ness has earned a right to speak of human virtue, and 
by means of the little group of amiable figures— Heart 
free, Mil. Hcartfrce, the good magistrate, and Friendly 
— Fielding rehevci the blackness of his picture. Bat he 
u careful not to confuse his method or depart from the 
hnes he has marked oat for himself, ‘ the low and 
pitiful behaviour of Hcartircc'* m lavishing affection on 
his family and rq> 05 ing trust m bis friends. Is duly 
stigmatirrf os creating an opinion among those about 
him In the pnsem that he was one of the silliest fellows 
in tie unrvene." And not only n the interest of the 
vanoos adventures well snstninwl bnt the pomts where 
the namtire Is retarded or arrested to allow the author 
time for the leisurely play of bis humour round a tingle 
incident are numerous and striking The two chapters, 
for instance, which are devoted to Wild* adventures m 
the open boat, and desoibc how, havmg determmed on 
suicide, he leaps bto the water and thereupon is miracu- 
lously saved by climbing Into the boat ogam, ore fino 
examples of Fielding’s characteristic vein. In this book, 
too, as m Jfistph AnJrrwj, u seen that vivifying power 
which brings to life the veriest walking gentlemen and 
stage mutes. The Ordinary in Newgate is a character 
merely Incidental, and yet with his opimon that any 
man who bclieres m the possible salvation of " a sincere 
Turk® is himself hcapable of grace, with his taste for 
punch and his justification of that taste by default of 
Scripture, above all with ha sermon, a prophylactic 
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against the errors of Greek systems of thought, adminis- 
tered to a condemned criminal, he stands distinctly 
embodied before the reader to whom he has barely 
been introduced. 

In his two later novels Fielding completed that gallery 
of portraits which transcends for reality and vanety the 
work of all former English narrators, save perhaps 
Chaucer alone. Tom Jones, the work of some thousands 
of hours,” distnbuted probably over not a few years, is 
the Epic of Youth, by a master of comedy. In the 
prime of his manhood, speaking from a full and npe 
e\'perience, but with the zest of youthfulness still easily 
within the reach of memory and sympathy, Fielding gives 
in this book his sonorous verdict on human life and 
human conduct Whether regarded for its art or for its 
thought, whether treated as detached scenes of the human 
comedy, as an example of plot-architecture, or as an 
attempt at the solution of certain wide problems of life, 
no truer, saner book has ever been wntten. Indeed, to 
borrow the words of the Amcncan poet, “this is no 
book ; who touches this touches a man ” Through all 
the motley scenes of life with which its pages are crowded, 
the reader finds that keener than his delight in the wealth 
of scenery and character that is displayed before him is 
his delight in the strength and excellence of the com- 
panionship that guides and befhends him The very 
quahties that have been foremost m finding Fielding 
enemies (if those who waste their time in apologizing for 
him, allowing him the benefit of the age m which he 
lived, and pitymg him, may be so called) have also found 
him the warmest fnends. His splendid candour, his 
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magnanimity, his tolerance, ipnng no ignontnce 
or indifference , he Is keenly «ensitiTe to minute traits 
of character, and merciless to meanness. Under what 
precise set of condibons, and exactly by what persons, 
he IS to be read, is a question that need trouble no one 
long. Books are written to be read by those who can 
understand them, their possible effect on those who 
cannot is a matter of medical rather than of hteraiy 
in ter est. Some literary endea, it is true, with a taste for 
Bubdued tones in art, hare £:mnd some of Fleldmg's 
loudest notes too strident for enfeebled ears, but not to 
the great musician can the whole range of the orchestra, 
not to the great painter can the strongest contrast of 
colours, profitably be denied. 

Almost all the great English writers of the eighteenth 
ceutur/ , whether theologians:, novelists, or poets, are, in* ^ 
then essence, moralists, and fielding is no exception.* 

To compare his moroUty with Richardson’s is only u| 
do what his early readers must have dime, for the com 
panson is courted by himself in Andrew and 

even Tomjorus owes some of its features to that nvalry 
between diese two great novelists of which both were 
keenly conadoua. Moreover, Biddings morality has 
before now attracted censure. Richardson, never behind- 
hand in condemning his rival, says that “ the virtues of his 
heroes are the vices of a truly good man. * Hawkins, the 
biographer of Johnson, condemns him os ‘ the inventor 
of that cant phrase, goodness of heart, which is every day 
used as a substitute for probity and means httle more 
than the virtoe of a horse or a dog," and thmVt that ** he 
has done more towards cormptmg the rising generation 
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/than any writer we know of.” And Mr. Edwards ot 
Tumck, Bucks, the author of The Canons of Criticism, 
whose monument in the pansh church of Ellesborough 
records that he departed this life with “ decent uncon- 
cern," displays neither decency nor nonchalance in the 
eagerness with which he assures Richardson by letter 
that he has read the Journal of a Voyag’d to Lisbon “ with 
much indignation," and is convinced by the brave humour 
of that work that “ the fellow had no heart.” These are 
early voices, but they have found later echoes. , 

If terms borrowed from literary criticism could be 
applied to morals, it might truly be said that Richardson 
IS a classic, and Fieldmg a romantic morahst. Richard- 
son lays most stress on code, conformity to the social 
Standard, and judges by the deed done , Fieldmg lays 
most on native impulse, goodness of heart, the individual’s 
conformity to his better self, and uses a novehsf s privi- 
lege in judgmg his creatures by their motives. 1 The 
corruption of the classical school m letters spnngs from 
a pedantic attention to form and a neglect of mspiration , 
so in morals corruption appears as phansaism, the formal 
righteousness of a man whose good deeds too often spring 
from bad motives. The virtues of Sir Charles Grandison 
might all be comprised under the single head of a ngid 
attention to good form, with much consequent confusion 
between tnvial and important duties. 

Agamst the pedantry of the formal morahst Fielding 
delights to hurl his satire. He can clear away in a 
moment aU the “splendid rubbish" that covers up a 
character, and expose its inherent rottenness or meanness 
He never tires of showing how a base-minded man maj 
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corer himself with formal nghteoumess, and how a 
icapegrace may be good at heart']>A good instance of 
his method occurs eariy m Joupk AndrtwSy in that scene 
where Joseph, robbed of his money and stopped of Us 
clothes, u overtalen, groamng in a ditch, by a coach 
full of passengers. The arguments against taling him 
Into the coach advanced by the lady who “ bad rather stay 
m that to an eternity than ride with a naked man," 
and by the old genrieman, who fears lest they may be 
robbed too, are overcome by the contentions of the young 
lawyer, who advises “ to save the poor creature s life for 
their own takes,” lest they should incur the charge of 
being accessory to murder But Joseph will not enter 
until he IS deftly clad, and the difficulty would have 
been lasurmoumable, for neither the paasengere nor the 
enarlirntn would lend a ongle garment, “unless the 
pcstiUion (a lad who hath been since transported for 
robbing a hen-roost) bad ToluntariJy stopped off a great 
coat, his only garment, at the same time swearing a great 
oath (for which ho was rebuked by all the passengers) 
‘that he would rather nde in his shirt all his life thim 
suffer a fdlow-creature to he in so miserable a condi- 
tiom’" 

^OBy the insertion of the clauses in brackets Fielding here 
emphasises his farounte paradox, which became later 
the mam theme of Tcm Jena, For with aH their vanety 
his norels throughout exhibit in the stroogest light the 
antithesis between the generous or heedless errors of 
warm hearted humanity, and the calculating prudence 
and ngid propnety of perrons formally righteous, but 
without the leut tincture of generous fc^g, 'j 
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A desire to make the contrast as striking as possible 
IS no doubt responsible for some of the incidents m Tom 
Tones that have found least favour with the cntics. 
Thackeray protested against Mr Jones’s claim to heroic 
rank, and an earher critic, Mrs. Honour, maid to Miss 
Sophia Western, gave voice to a prevalent opinion when, 
on being begged to whisper, “for that there was a lady 
dying m the next room,” she exclaimed, “ A lady ! Ay, 
I suppose one of your ladies — 0, Mr. Jones, there are 
too many of them in the world.” 

There are certainly none too few, for Fielding is more 
careful to keep his hero human than to keep him heroic. 
But perhaps their number would have been overlooked 
had not the novelist thought proper, after pilotmg his 
hero through twelve books of adventure without any 
mdehble stain on his reputation, to rob him of his 
honour and exhibit him “spunging for a guinea” by 
the introduction of the Lady Bellaston episode m the 
thirteenth book. This much-debated incident, however, 
only lays a strong emphasis on the mam theme of the 
book, and makes its mtellectual framework all the 
clearer With somethmg of the same paradoxical 
intent Walt Whitman proclaims — 

“ I pick out some low person for my dearest fnend. 
He shall be vulgar, rude, illiterate, he shall be one condemned by 
others for deeds done.” 

And ]ust as Fieldmg was not satisfied with making 
the warm-hearted postillion swear, but thought it neces- 
sary to transport him for theft, so^he is not content to 
win the sympathy of the reader for Mr. Jones without 
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giTmg that fympathy the severest obstacles to sunnotmt 
m the shape of " deeds done.* 

He would have no coon ten an cc extended to Tom 
Jones on the grotmd that in spite of all peccadillos be 
u at least furly repntohle. And so poor Me. Jones is 
left with little bat his vann heart to plead for him Bat 
if that excused him to Sophia, who else dare refiiso him 
absolution? 

The crow of hypocrites that disport themselves in 
Jones Bhfil, Thwackum, Square, and others, are 
admirably studied and described Like Squire Western, 
they are of a hardier breed than their modem represen- 
tatives, and do not trouble to deceive themselves to 
long ts they can deceive others. The tpeech made by 
young Master BUdi when he has let loose Miss Sophias 
bird, whereb he claims humanity os the motive of an 
action really prompted by tpitc, is a mode! of dehberate 
and cnnnmg hypocrisy All Fielding^s evil characters, 
it may be remarked, are accomplished hypocnles, on 
pure vanity or illlincts he spends very few of hit shafl*. 
If he had ever drawn up a graduated list of moral 
ofiences, it would doubtless have corresponded very 
closely with Dantes, as tet forth In the orclcs of the 
Jnferttx ( Sms involving both cruelty and deceit would 
hare been ranked ss heaviest, the iini of the senses as 
lightest^Only, the English magistrate, with lets austerity 
than the Italian seer, would perhaps fiave been content 
to suffer the inhabitants of the higher circles of the 
IfJerM to remain on earth, or to be saved from the 
doom of their actions, while to hypocrites of the darker 
sort he is u pltfless as Dante hlmselfl (j It li much 
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easier,” he says in the dedication of Tom Jones^ “ to 
make good men wise than to make bad men good.” 
And therefore he has laboured, not to reform his villains, 
but to show that indiscretion is responsible for leadmg 
virtue and mnocence into the snares laid for them. The 
whole history of Mr Jones up to the last chapter is a 
commentary on the evil effects of such indiscretion, the 
punishment follows close on the heels of the offence, 
and only those stem censors who would prefer to see the 
hero hanged can complain when he is happily mamed 
By the time that he \vrote Amelia^ questions of 
practical rather than poetic justice had the first place 
in Fielding’s thoughts The abuses of his time, in 
connection especially with the admmistration of the law, 
the venahty of justices and pnson ofiicials, the indis- 
cnmmate bmtality of punishments and them inefficiency 
in preventmg cnme, all exercised his mmd and energies, 

and find reflection in the sketches and scenes in Avidia, 

( 

The novel is written in a graver manner, and the intro- 
ductory chapters, mspired in Tom Jones by Fielding’s 
dehght m his craft, have no counterpart here. Captain 
Booth, hke the earlier hero, is a man “ of consummate 
good nature,” with perhaps a truer and deeper repent- 
ance for his faults than the buoyant Mr Jones ever 
succeeded in experiencing, and is saved, hke his proto- 
type, by the warmth of his feelings and the virtues of 
his wife Amelia, like Sophia, is drawn from the life , | 
she is an embodiment of the virtues of Charlotte Field- ' 
ing, the novehst’s first wife, who, after eight years of j' 
struggle and pnvation with him, had died in 1743 The 
errors of Mr. Booth serve only to heighten the effect of 
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her gcntlene*s and goodnet*. Tom Jone*, "bad aj he 
IS," haj to servo u hero of the former history Captain 
Booth u deposed from that position and reigns only in 
nght of his wife^ he exists to be forgiven. But he is 
forgiven vnth such grace and delicacy for his faults that 
it 13 hard to refuse hnn forgiveness for hii existence. 
And It may be doubted fvhether & figure so beautiful and 
at the same tune so perfectl/ Iife>lihe as Amelia has ever 
been drawn m the whole range of English prose fiction. 
(]To catalogue or appraise Fielding*! gallery of portraits 
would ask for much space. Some of the best of them 
are stOl unique In their kind, and hare had no copyists. 
It is more important here, thercibre, to set down briefly 
the advances m the art of norel wntiDg that ho taught 
to his generadaiL These were mainly two, the orti^c 
conduct of a complicated plot, and combmed with this, 
a realism in the characters and events that should be 
convincing without hompenng the freedom of the artist 
Before Fieldmg's day only short stories had been told 
well m English prose. Those prose wnten who had 
chosen to deal with a variety of characters and events 
m a single narratire, had either jumbled thenr Incidents 
together In meaningless confusion, or bad adopted the 
simple and monotonous device of Defoe, stringing them 
on a single thread of consecutive expenence without the 
emphasis that can be obtamed from skilful groupmg ' 
CongrcTc, m his smgle novel, had attempted to intro- 
dace dramatic conventions, nobody marked him, 
Fielding was happier in finding a large pabhc for worts 
that borrowed then structure, although without any 
slavish mutation, from the dassical epic. The mflueuce 

K 
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of the epic on his work is apparent m his invocations, 
where his diction becomes poetic, and in mock-heroic 
scenes, like the battle in the churchyard. But the 
structure of the story is itself epic, and the relation of 
the by-plots to the pnncipal theme is everywhere estab- 
lished. Even the digression due to the Man of the Hill 
is part of the theme of Tom Jones, if it is no part of the 
story. Richardson's handling of his own method is 
excellent, but he could never become a teacher of 
method, only his patience and skill could manoeuvre 
those legions of letters and feed them on chopped straw 
On the other hand, there could be no better school for 
a novelist than is afforded by the study of Ficldmg’s 
plots. 

His reahsm is no less an advance It is not laborious 
and minute, but it is sufficient He does not, like 
Defoe, “protest too much,” for his object is to create an 
illusion of reality and not a belief in fact Sophia comes 
sailing into his story wafted by a poetic invocation, and 
has not to undergo an inventory of her apparel. Yet 
for the purposes of a poet she lives and breathes as 
Moll Flanders never did. Moreover Fielding’s acquaint- 
ance with life IS fully as wide as Defoe’s, while his in- 
sight is keener and deeper His last and most heart-felt 
invocation in tlic begmning of the thirteenth book of 
Tom Jones is addressed to Experience, conversant “ with 
every kind of character, from the minister at his levee 
to the bailiff in his spunging-house , from the duchess 
at her drum to the landlady behind her bar ” It was 
this cathohcity that Richardson censured when he made 
It a reproach to Fielding that “ his brawls, his jars, his 
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CHAPTER VII. 

THE KOVELS OF THE EIGHTEENTH CEKTURV 

"With the greater works of Richardson and Fielding the 
career of the modem novel may be said to ha\c begun. 
The early followers of Pamela and Joseph Andrews nerc 
few m number, from 1740 to 1748 the only imitator of 
any note was Miss Sarah Fielding, whose first novel, 
entitled The Adveniures of David Simple, conlainifg an 
Account of his Travels through the Cities of London and 
Westminster in the Search of a real Friend, was published 
in 1744. In spite of the assertion on the title-page that 
the book was “ by a Lady,” its authorship was attnbuted 
to Fielding, and denied by him for the credit of the 
“real and sole author” in the preface that he contn- 
buted to the second edition. In a preface to a later 
work of his sister’s he returns to the subject, and reports 
the saying of a lady of high rank and understanding 
“‘So far,’ said she, ‘from doubting David Simple to be 
the performance of a woman, I am w'ell convinced it 
could not have been wntten by a man ’ ” Richardson, 
whose praises of others were generally emissanes of his 
vanity, compliments Miss Fielding in 1756 on her 
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knowledge of the hmnan heart Well might a cnbcal 
judge of wntmg tay, aa bo did to me, that your late 
brother’B knowledge of it waa not (fine writer as he wa$) 
comparable to youra. His wni but a< the knowledge of 
the outside of a clockwork machine, whho youn wai 
that of an the finer springs and movements of the m- 
cde.” The words recall — they were probably meant to 
recall — on exactly K^rnHar comparison made by Johnson 
between Richardson and Fieldmg, to the advantage of 
the former. 

The main Interest of Miss Fielding's story lies m the 
sentiment and characters, it is therefore nnfhr tpnat e 
that she cbose the picaresqne romance of mddent as the 
model for the structure of her story David Simple, on 
eluant, colourless young man, with a taste for tend* 
mental casuistry, afier losing the fnendship of his only 
brother, who attempb to cheat him out of his share of 
them father’s inhentance, goes forth into the world to try 
to make good the loss. He begins his search on the 
flags of the exchange, where he is horrified to find the 
words “good" and ‘nch” used as perfect synonyms. 
His subsequent adventores and betrayals fiinush occa 
non for tiie introduction of many minor characters, some 
of them not ill-diawn. A certain relief from the languid 
inodent u found in occasional touches of sabre that are 
pure Fieldmg. Thus, after his first betrayal, the authoress 
leaves David to his sufferings, “lest it should be thought 
I am so ignorant of the world as not to know the proper 
time of fomkmg people." 

Miss Fielding's slight knowledge of the world disabled 
her fitjm giving fiesh life to the picaresque romance. 
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The new model m this hind was furnished by Tobias 
Smollett, ^\hose Eodcncl Random (1748), appeanng m 
the same year as Clarissa, and almost exactly a jear 
before Tom Jones, became, like them, tlic founder of a 
tnbe. 

Then the floodgates were opened, and the no; cl 
rapidly became ;;hat Robert Rage, towards the end of 
the century, calls it, “prettj generally considered as the 
lo;Yest of all human productions” In his plaj, called 
Polly Iloncycomle, a Dramatic Novel, first acted in 1760, 
George Colraan satirizes the prevalent taste for no; els 
m the person of the daughter of a city merchant, Miss 
Honcycombe, whose head has been turned, not by the 
romances that eight years earlier had produced the 
vaganes of Arabella, the heroine of The Female Quixote, 
but by the small duodecimos of the circulating library 
The prologue notes the change . — 

“ Cassandra’s fohos now no longer read, 

See two neat pockct-aolumes m their stead ” 

Further, as warrant for his satire, Colman prefixes a sort 
of bibliography containing the titles of more than a 
hundred and eighty novels ;vhich, with very few excep- 
tions, had appeared during the decade before the pro- 
duction of his play. In those ten years the novel liad 
once more vanquished the romance. 

It IS no longer possible, therefore, in the eighteenth 
century, to deal with the work of the novelists under 
the authors’ names. This legion of novels, which issued 
from the pnncipal London presses in duodecimo form, 
at three shillings a volume, can only be treated on some 
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broad prlnaple of djusificatJon. Most of them were 
publiihed anonymously, mmy of them are destitute of 
onginal ment, a few are purely ventures attempt 

ing to capture su cc ess by a dishonest titl^ Thus the 
year after the publlcatloa of Tom Jones there appeared 
The History of Tom Jones the JvwtdSng tn hs Marrua 
State the year after the startling success of Tristram 
Shandy an anonymous wntcr brought out The Life and 
Opnxens if Miss Stduy Shanj^ oj Boxo Street, GexiU- 
woman (1760). The dassiftcation of this multitude of 
forgot te n novels is, however, neither difficult nor unin- 
Etrucdve. They assimilate themselves to certain well 
known tjrpes, and serve to show what were the limits of 
the Imaginative empire wielded by the eaghtcenth-century 
novelist up to the time of the revival of romance. 

JThe greater names cannot be so summarily treated. 
Smollett and Sterne were creatom of types, Goldsmithb 
only novel stands by Itseli^ and Johnson 1 moral apologue 
called Raiitlat is an admirably wrought narrative by a 
roaster of style./ Here and there, too, are to be remarked 
novels that distmguish themselves ^rj some freshneas of 
scheme or some special ment In execution ftom the 
counnon work of the hack-wnten. Peter WUhns, The 
Life of John Bttnde, The f QwUty, and some few 
others, if they cannot be called masterpieces, must at 
least be distinguished ftom the simple article of com* 
merce. The rest may veiy fidrfy be treated In gross. 

The life of Tobias George Smollett serret to pomt a 
moral already fllustrated by the life of Fielding, for 
before he turned novelist he had courted success as a 
playwright Bom m the year 1731 m the pamh of 
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Cardross, Vale of Leven, Smollett v.as educated to the 
profession of medicine at the University of Glasgow. 
The younger son of a }oungcr son, he had little to hope 
for from his family, and in 1739 came to London to seel: 
Ins fortune, with The Jlcg.adt, a drama dealing with the 
death of James 1 . of Scotland, m his pochcL His 
literary ambitions were disappointed, and he found 
emplo}Tncnt as surgeon’s mate on a King’s ship, at the 
beginning of the war with Spam. 

It was during his five years’ service in this capacity 
that Smollett was enabled to accumulate the stock of 
experience so necessary for the picaresque romance. 
He was present at the siege of Carthagena in 1741, he 
cruised for some time in the West Indies, and by 1744 
was back in London, where he set up as a surgeon in 
Downing Street, West Like Fielding, he marned a 
lady with a small fortune, and, her property failing to 
meet either his expectations or his expenses, found him- 
self at no great distance from penury. But his hterary 
capital was now greater than when he had first crossed 
the Border The town had refused his tragedy, and had 
shown very little appreciation of his satires, Advice and 
The Reproof ^ published in the year immediately following 
the suppression of the rebellion of 1745 But Richard- 
son and Fieldmg had shown new' ways to success in 
hterature, and he had his expenence of life, gathered in 
the most impressionable time of youth, to sell to the 
pubhc in novel form This he worked up into tw'o 
volumes, which were offered to the public, and by them 
readily accepted, under the title, The Advent nies of 
Roderick Random, > 
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. Smollett avowi frankly la his prdacc that hu book is 
wnttcn m Inulallon of the Gtl Bias of l^esage. In the 
first chapter of a later work, Ferdtnarui, Couni Fathom 
he give* a fuller list of his originals, enumerating Gumnan 
dAffaradu Don Quixote^ Scarron* Roman Cornice’, 
and Gil Bias as works which dehght those very readers 
who profess disgust at scene* of low life described In the 
English tongue. The exiilence of these work* certainly 
gare Smollett some advantage over Nash, who bad 
written hi* Jadu JFUton when only Lasanllo do Tormes 
was available os a model In this kind. Even Defoe had 
died before the completion of Gtl Bias in 1735, but 
’ Defoe had shown small Inclination to borrow fioro any 
of them. He knew a* SmoOelt also knew, that for the 
realistic norel of humour and adrentDre, which in the 
country of it* invention ha* been called picaresque, the 
purely literary inspiration is hopelessly inadequate. And 
Smollett fails where be most trust* to it IIi* later 
direct imitation of Don QuisoU The Adrtniura of Sr 
Lanneelot Greaves (176*) is poor indeed compared wiUi 
tSe fiiH-bloodM vitahiy and |oIlity of bb earliest novel 
(^“A novel,* *ay» Smollett In one of his dedicalioos, 
(J^i* a large diffused pjetore; comprehending the characters 
of life, diiposcd in different group* and exhibited in 
vanou* attitudes, for the purpose* of an uniform plaa" 
And he gives what is at least a characteristic of bb own 
noveb when he add* that “ thi* pT^n cannot be executed 
with propnety, probability, or success, without a principal 
penonage to attract the attention, unite the iddent , 
unwind the due of the labyrinth, and at last dose 
the scene, by virtue of bis own importance.” Such 
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unity of design as his novels may claim is entirely due 
to this device of the “pnncipal personage” But his 
constructive power is small, and the ments of Roderick 
Random are more apparent in the parts than m the 
whole. It IS a very lively panorama, the incidents and 
characters of which he borrowed directly from his life 
and expenence, leaving it to his invention to give them 
a certain comic distortion The known facts of Smollett’s 
life correspond exactly with what he relates of his hero. 
The same birth, the same education, the same naval 
adventures lead up to the close of the book in a mamage 
very like that which, in 1747, had closed the first chapter 
of Smollett’s life. So close is the correspondence that 
his biographers have felt warranted in eking out the facts 
of his life with mferences drawn from this novel. 

The success of Rodeiick Random turned Smollett 
finally to hterature as a profession, and for the next 
twenty years the irascible strenuous Scot was a well- 
known character in London. Hardly a well-known 
figure, for his hot temper and ostentatious independence 
made him a difficult friend, “far more disposed to 
cultivate the acquaintance of those he could serve, 
than of those who could serve him ” He came only 
mto casual contact with Johnson’s circle, and was very 
far indeed from rehshmg Johnson’s favounte joke But 
he was never a misanthrope hke his fnend and fellow- 
countryman Dr. John Armstrong, of whom Beattie said 
that he seemed “to have conceived a rooted aversion 
against the whole human race, except a few firiends, 
which It seems are dead ” 

Some light is thrown on his methods as a novehst, by 
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the fact that be ttareHed to Pans in the company of hi* 
blend and dijaple, Dr John Moore^ with no osteniible 
poipose Bare the acqmutton of new bteraiy capital, 
Thu waa duly employed m ihbfAdv*niitrts <rf Parpens 
JPukU (1751), a longer and more 'Sujomted work than hi* 
fiiitN The antohiogniphic method did not prove pleasing 
to Akendde and othera, whose character* were burlesqued 
m this novel, and Smollett could hardly employ the 
excase of Dr John Shebbeare, who say* that novchits 
are Hke anuy-tailors, they smt* all mankind, to 
be taken and fitted on to their person* by Tom, Dick, 
and Hany For Smollett fitted hu de»ariptiona to the 
individaal, and took care that they should loit no one 
else. (Hs method ts ndnote and hu sabre savage andv^ 
pereemaL*^ * 

{6iie more novel, this time on the model of Jonathan 
WUdi was produced by Smollett ; before joamalism, 
translotioa, and history absorbed bis time and tnmed 
hu attention fit>m fiction. TH* Advsntura ^ Ftrdtnand 
Count Fatho^iii^^ Infenor to its p rototyp e In 
conception and execution as Smollett is infenor in mind 
and art to Field mg. Count Fathom is a feeble knave 
compared with the great Jonathan, and the ironic con- 
ception that u the basu of Fielding's book u hero 
missing.^) Smollett boasts m hu prefitce that he has 
attempted "to subject folly to ridicule and vice to 
indlgnafaon," and has at least “adorned virtue with 
honour and applause." These are really the weaknesses 
of the book. Indignation is out of plmy , and the 
appbuse bestowed on virtue only help* to confuse and 
duafiect the reader, who u kept throughout m the 
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company of vice It is a coarse morality at best that 
is taught by repulsion from vice, and the plea is often 
hypocnticaL All the more, therefore, is the absence felt 
of some such mtellectual standpoint as Fielding’s, to 
give umty and meaning to the book. Wild, led by his 
author in triumph to “ a death as glorious as his life,” 
and exhibited under the gallows picking the officiating 
parson’s pocket of a “ bottle-screw,” is a more instructive 
and a more impressive figure than Fathom, uho slinks 
out of the story to be reformed elsewhere 

Of Sii Laimulot Greaves, contributed as a 

senal to The Biitish Review, the scheme, as one of the 
characters remarks, “ is somewhat too stale and extrava- 
gant” The plot IS the merest excuse for variety of 
scene, and the characters do not hve. What he 
borrowed from Cervantes is as httle put to its proper 
use by Smollett as what he borrowed from Fielding. 
His work loses its chief merit when he attempts to 
exchange his own method of reminiscence for a wider 
imaginative scheme. 

His visit to Scotland in the summer of 1766 furnished 
him with material for his last and best novel, The Expe- 
dition of Humphry Clinker, which was completed at 
Leghorn and published in 1771, the year of his death 
The opportunity of treating Scottish scenes and charac- 
ters, the pleasure of escapmg from politics, and perhaps 
also the mfluence of a new writer, Sterne, combined to 
make of this the gentlest and most humorous of lus 
novels. 

Smollett was not a great man, he has none of John- 
son’s massive dignity, or Goldsmith’s charm, or Fielding’s 
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geoeio oi ilrcngtli. j Hia combative Intensity made It 
(IrapossibJe for binTto take the detached view of lile that 
u characteristic of & great humoonst. Hu cxpedienU 
for raising a Uagh ore teldom loteUectoah /Hu stones, 
os has been observed by a imtcr In the Quah^Iy Jir'tew 
(No. 30 $) 'diiplay * such a bustle of coarse Ufc, such 
tweanng and rioting and cqaalor, and, above oil, such 
Incessant thompiog and fighting and breaking each 
others' heads and kicking each others shins as could 
never have taken place in any ctmcdvable community, 
or under any sjstem of police^ unless the human skeleton 
hod been of much border construction than It/ is ot 
present,"^ Only those whose bodQy \igour is at its 
height can deriro tmfalliog pleasure from seeing one 
balTooii knock another down. Smollett s own pleasure 
m the Adventures he relates Is obnously akin to the 
physical ,(^e accidents that crowd his pages have none 
of that intellectual appeal jrrhich glonfies the maddicrt 
misadventures of Parson "Adams in Parson TruUibcr'a 
pigsty his sett In life Is real and infectious, ami 
hij purely’ external treatment gives a certain refreshing > 
quality to his pages, over bis books at least it is possible 
unbend the mind,*!* 

Of his chief opportUmty for the display of character 
he does not make full use. The nominal heroes of bis 
novels are not the most Interesting of his charactcis.’'y 
^ sealaring men, Tom Bowling, Commodore Trunnion, 
Ueutenant Hatchway, and the rest, have general^ been 
considered bis chief contribution to character in fiction. ) 
They ore happy and early creations of that buriesque* 
bumooT which applies to the whole of life the tccbrucal 
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terms drawn from a single art, profession, or trade. 
And the death of the Commodore in Peregrine Pickle 
deserves the praise that has been given it But even 
the extraordinary wealth of Smollett’s nautical vocabulary 
does not prevent the infliction of a certain fatigue by 
these gentlemen, who will wrap up the Lord’s Prayer 
or a request for grog with equal ease in a superfluity 
of far-fetched and monotonous metaphor. 

Yet Smollett cannot be robbed of what, after all, is 
his chief praise j he knew the very spint of adventure, 
and gave a long lease of life in England to his revival of 
the picaresque romance For his method, less original 
than Fielding’s or Richardson’s, was more easily imitated, 
and the public was long regaled with every conceivable 
vanety of adventures, ^ The Adventures of Joe Thompson 
(1750) were rapidly followed by those of Dick Hazard 
(1754), Jeiry Buck (1754), Frank Hammond (1754), 
and Jack Smart (1756). These are each in one volume ; 
but The History of Jack Connor (1752), The History op 
Betty Barnes (1752), The Histoiy of Jasper Banks, com- 
monly called the Handsome Man (1754), The History of 
Will Ramble, a Libertine (1754), and The History of 
Tom Fool (1760), are each m two volumes Miss Polly 
Honeycombe, m Colman’s play, modelled her behaviour 
only on first-rate heroines, Clanssa Harlowe or Sophia 
Western, but even in her time there was a wilderness 
of precedent available. Those whose taste for veracious 
nanative was not cloyed by The Histoiy of Cornelia 
(^ 75 °)> The History of Charlotte Summers, the fortunate 
Parish Girl (1750), and The History of Pidica, a Lady 
of Norfolk (1754), might proceed to The History of 
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PoUy Jft/Si art Orphan (i7SS)> ^ HUUnj cf Miss 
SaOy SabU (1757)1 Ths Hist^ tf Amanda (1758), 
Ths Eistary ef Miss Clarinda Caiheart and Miss Fanny 
Rsnian (1765), Tke ffistory ef Lady JuUa MandcvUU 
(1775), and a hundred others* Fielding, Richardson 
and Smollett 'rere the godfathers of all theso works. 
Clt Is worth ohscrrlng that by far the greater part of the 
novels of this age could 1 m classified tinder the three 
dlvisiona— Histones, AdTcnWrei, or Memoirs. A dc 
baoch of realism beg&n, and ongmaCty was sought in 
untried subjecti rather than m tmtned method^ 

One cimoas clou of noreli deserves a passing men* 
tlcm. It has already been remarked that n certain 
llmitatioii a imposed on the worker In the picaresque 
form by the neossay of bnngtng all the events recorded 
within the cognixonce of the hero, who Is also, in most 
cases, the narTator| Thu particular form, however, was 
I valued bj many authors for the opportunity it gave of 
' itrioging together detached scenes of scandal and satire 
wuhout any of the nmty imposed by art But to bring 
an these scenes under the observation of one hero, even 
if that hero were a libertine, sometimes proved difficult 
or impossible,' In good tune, therefore , \a new and 
looser form was mvented, or adapted from Lesage.1 
A guinea or a hymn-book can with perfect propriety ‘ 
be present at scenes to which it would be d^cult to 
introduce a dispassionate human observer Let the 
guinea or the hymn-book be endowed with the power 
of speech, and the last restraint U taken off soda! and 
personal satire.^ An idea of this hnd is, of coone, as 
old as flction and before the nse of the novel it u 
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employed m that paper of the Spectator (No. 343I 
where Will Honeycomb, in the character of a monkey, 
writes an account of his transmigrations. ^The novelty 
of Its employment by later wnters of fiction consists 
rather in the scandal and scumlity that they made it 
excuse. One of the earliest novels in this kind is The 
Histojy of Pompey the Little^ or the Life and Adventures 
of a Lap-dog (1751), wherein clever satirical portraits 
of certain well-known personages are strung on a slender 
thread of incident A fiercer and stronger character 
was given to the device in Charles Johnstone’s satire, 
Chtysal, or the Adventures of a Gut 7 iea (1760) The 
occasions upon which the guinea changes hands are 
seldom honourable, the gold of which it is composed 
IS first dug up m Peru, then given to a Jesuit by a 
Peruvian, who was forced to compound in money for 
beating the priest’s dog, it comes to London on a 
man-of-war, and begins its adventures in fashionable 
life. One master lost it “ on a bet that he could repeat 
the Lord’s Prayer, which he laid on purpose to lose, in 
order that he might show how entirely he had got rid 
of the prejudices of education.” The contemporary 
interest of this, as of so many other novels of the time, 
lay in the fact that real persons were throughout mtro- 
duced under a penetrable disguise. Later mstances of 
the same form in fiction are The Adventures of a Black 
Coat The Adventui es of a Ba?ik-note (1770), The 

Life and Adventures of a Cat (1781), The Adventures of 
a Rupee (1782), Memoirs of a Flea (1785) , and there are 
many others, for the form remained popular, and has 
received new developments m modern times 
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(^U8 penonnl satire and scandal ran tlidr connc, 
and did mocb to degrade the fine literary forms of 
Fielding and Smollett^ The personal intentiOD, when 
it u allowed to predominate, is the death of art m 
fiction. To compare the method of some of these 
minor wnters to the photographic art would be to com 
phment It tmduly ^for the camera Is med by them in 
the service, not of hrt, but of the police. The imaging 
tire s tn ictare is the most careless and insignificant part 
of their work it is no palace of Romance, no gpfldbali 


of Comedy, that they seek to erect, but a hasty low 
earthwork, behind which they may lie on tbdr bellies 
and shoot at their enemies. 

the indulgence of personal animosities tinder the 
guise of fiction SmoQett bad ghren the countenance of 
Ida name and practice. > In this respect, however, he 
was not follow^ by £is biographer and admirer, Dr 
John Moore, whose ZAico (1786) owmg to the praise 
bestowed on it by Mrs. Uirbanid, has been fiir too 
generally accepted os one of the most notable of 
eighteenlh-centary novels. Zcluco, the Byroalc villain, 
and Lsma, his amiable and sufienng wife, are highly 
conventional types of evil and of good. The two Sats, 
Buchanan and Targe, the one Lowlander and tV htg, the 
other Highlander and Jacobite, are introduced that they 
may fight a duel over the reputaticm of the deceased 
queen, Mary of Scotland. But long before the date of 
Moores novel^the Scotsman, ^ke the "Welshman and 


Irishman, had become, partly by Smollett s example, a 
stock comic character of the dov^ 

(^0 subtle intellectual humour that SmoDett so 

0 


I 

f 
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completely lacks is the all-pcrvading atmosphere of the 
works of Laurence Sterne. Yet, if tradition is to be 
trusted, the cver-raemorablc Tnstrom Shandy was begun 
by Its author, uhen he was not far short of fifty }ears of 
age, in order that he might defend his own character and 
attack a certain physician called Burton, now and for c\cr 
known as Dr. Slop. But if this were his onginal intent, 
it was soon overgroum and transformed by the mancllous 
products of his fancy, and Tnsiratn Shandy became one 
of the monuments of English humour 
Bom at Clonmel in 1713, the son of a poor lieutenant, 
Sterne was some years older than Smollett. The travels 
and vicissitudes of his early youth, spent in York, Dublin, 
Liverpool, and Plymouth, among other places, and the 
vivid memory he retained of his kindly and casj -going 
father, were not without their share in enabling him later 
to describe the character and fortunes of “ray Uncle 
Toby.” After graduating at Cambridge, Sterne took 
priest’s orders, and, by the patronage of his uncle. Dr 
Jaques Steme, obtained the country rectory of Sutton, 
Yorkshire. Here he spent his time for some twenty 
years, mamly in reading, fiddling, painting, and shooting, 
enjoying the company of his old college fnend, John 
Hall Stevenson, and distinguishing himself as a member 
of the club of “Demoniacs” This course of life was 
broken in upon by the electnc success of the first two 
books of The Life and Opinions of Trisirani Shandy, Gent 
(1759), Sterne visited London, and became the idol of 
fashionable society.^ The new-sprung generation of novel- 
readers, already suffenng from a certain monotony of diet, 
welcomed a fresh departure in fiction with the gusto of 
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literary cpicurei. Bat tho exatement of I-ondon and 
of fame orertaxed Steme'f feeble health, and bis few 
remainbg yean of declrae were fpent largely in trarcl. 
He completed nine booki of Tristram Shandy by 1766, 
ai well aa'Cf Saitimentdl^aumry tirw^h France and Italy 
(1765), aifd^dled on a rmt to London, in lodging* at** the 
rili-bag ihop in Old Bond Street, in 1768. 

Cjhere is a ringular blend of two qaaCdea in Steme’i 
writing, Its In hlj character Hornotir and pathos ar 
ncTcr in their natxrre far apart In Sterne they are almon 
iaextncably combined. His laaghter and his tears are 
both so fidle, and their springs he *0 near together, 
that the one almost infallibly prorokes the other, be 
will laagh at sarrerw and find matter of sentunenl in a 
comical mishap. It Is his keenest pleasve to goggle 
with these two ejects a solemn occasion is to him an 
irremllble provocatirc to boriesqae, and Us pathetic 
sensibility responds to a touch so light that to a less 
highly itrung nature his tears will seem afTected*} Yet 
herem Les the dehcacy of his writbg, and of those txqni 
site effect*, the despair of many a more robust artist, 
which ore os hard to desoibe os an odour is to remember 
His reader must be bcessanOy on the alert for surprises, 
it IS only prudent, at a funeral where Pamon Sterno 
officates, for the gaest to attend with a harlequin s salt 
beneath his decent garb of black, prepared for cither 
event 

\ Tho same peipctual facol^ of nnpriic is seen in his I 
whimsical digressive style, tho same sensltiTc delicacy 
makes itself felt b his spbt le anal yUc^treatment of ges 1 
tore, expression, btonaHou, all the evanescent detail* ' 
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that together make up character./ “The circumstances 
with which everything in this world is begirt, give ever}'- 
thmg in this world its size and shape . ” none knew it 
better than Sterne, and he makes it an excuse for ex- 
patiating at length upon the circumstances, and omitting 
the thing itself. The humorous description of gesture 
that he learned from Rabelais is apphed by him to the 
nunute delineation of character, in and for itself. The 
story he has to tell, if it can be supposed to exist, is 
nothing but a starting-point for digressions, an occasion 
for definmg all that is not his story, but — to use the 
favounte figure of Mr Walter Shandy — mighty could, 
would, or should have some possible, probable, or con- 
ceivable bearing on what would be, or ought to be, his 
story. Tristram Shandy himself, whose life and opimons 
the author promises to record, just succeeds in being 
born, and little more. Thus a critical treatment of 
Sterne must mevitably divide itself under the three 
headings of Character, Sentiment, and Humour, for these 
are held in a state of suspension rather tlian solution m 
a perfectly transparent medium. 

The illustration of character by humorous contrast 
and grotesque detail is the finest part of Sterne’s art 
Walter Shandy, the father of the hero, dialectician and 
theonst, is the central figure of the book. With him 
are contrasted on the one hand his brother Toby, on the 
other his prosaic wife, Mrs. Shandy And Captain Toby 
Shandy’s character acquires further rehef fi:om the juxta- 
position of his faithful attendant. Corporal Tnm. In 
spite of his extravagance, Sterne records some con- 
versations among these characters that are as life-like 
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os any in Uteratar^ No one of them, it might almost 
be mid, mderstands a tmglo word nttered by any other 
yet the coUoqniei proceed m cotnpoeurc, for no one of 
them snspecti the fact Only >Ir Shandy 11 eometmes 
annoyed becatue other* do not understand him. Harter, 
as he complami, of one of the finest chanu of reasoning 
in the world, he is unable for the soul of him to get a 
single hnk of it into the head of his wife. 

“It was a consuming vexation to my father, that my 
mother never asked the meaning of a thing the did not 
enderrtand. 

** — That she is not a woman of tacnce, my father would 
say, u her mixfortone, — bat the might aik a qucstioa-— 
“ My mother never did.— In short, she went out of the 
world, at last, without knowing whether it tumtd rvmi 
or sio»d rtSr?/— Jly father had offidootly told her above a 
thousand dmeiwhlchwayitiras — but she always forgot.’* 
On the other hand, Captain Toby Shandy the least 
introspectire of mortals, is no whit annoyed when his 
artless sayings are token in a wrong tense. He falli conh 
placently to whistling “ liHibunera” 

In the modi agitated qnestioo conccmlng the debts 
of Sterne to prenotij wnters, snffident stress has always 
been bud on his obligation to Ccrrantei, whoso 
conception, borrowed and altered, u the soul of bis work. 
On the other hand, perhaps too bttle has been made of 
the umllanty of hli central character to Cornelias, the 
father of the hero In Arbuthnort posthumous ifemctn c/ 
ifartiioa SaiUcnu (1741). The harangues which 
Cornelius deliven to his wife before their child is bom, 
wherdn he insots that the child shall not be swaddled lest 
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the flexibility of his ears be lost, and that he shall be a great 
traveller, are met precisely as Mrs Shandy would have 
met them — “ My dear ... we have but one child, and 
cannot afford to throw him away upon expenments” 
Arbuthnot, no doubt, borrowed much from Rabelais, but 
what he borrowed he handed on to Sterne enriched by 
his own additions, which reappear m Trtsiram Shandy 

Sterne’s sentiment and pathos are as subtle and real 
as his humour, of which indeed they are truly a part. 
His failures in pathos are few, and anse, as his latest 
biographer, Mr. Traill, has well pointed out, from the 
martistic intrusion of himself and his own feelings on a 
scene that might be pathetic enough if it were not 
marred by his self-consciousness. To see the professor 
of sentiment at his work extracting pathos from the 
material submitted to him is disconcerting to the reader. 

' But the severe stnetures of Thackeray on the pathos of 
, Sterne, whom he treats as a mountebank, are utterly 
extravagant Further, they are the views of a profes- 
sional rival; both wTiters have a command of true 
pathos, both are liable to slips when they become self- 
conscious or vain of their art Here is the true pathos 
from Vamiy Fair — •' 

“No more firmg was heard at Brussels, the pursuit 
rolled miles away. Darkness came down on the field 
and city, and Amelia was praymg for George, who was 
lying on his face, dead, with a bullet through his heart” 

Yet the writer of this is responsible also for that 
highly artificial picture of the death of Miss Crawley, 
where he introduces himself, as it were thumping out his 
lessons upon the coverlet — 
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“Pictore to yomtelfi O fiiir yotmg reader, a worldly, 
fclfisb, groceleq, UmnUess, itljgionless old womao, 
wiitbiog in pain and fear, and without her wig. Picture 
her to yonneli^ and ere you be old, learn to lore and 
prey" 

/There is nothing in Sterne more artifiaal than this 
nothing more strained m effect than that phrase “ with 
out her wig" introduced os preface to the exhortation 
But it would not be fair to lay of the great norelist, os he 
said of Sterne, that he hot laid down his carpet {or hli 
coreilet) and has tumbled on it Rather he has fallen, as 
the most expertly poised of perfonneis is liable to £ilL 

ijit is true that Sterne sometimes tnes to obtain an 
effect of pathos from peiikmsly fragile material, but his 
tucceoes arc trnnnpbs. To learo on one ede the 
famous death scene of Le Ferre, marred only at the end 
by the appearance of the stage-manager before the 
curtain, two admirable Instances ore to be found m the 
scene with the ass at Lyons in the se venth book of 
Tnstram Shandy, and the author^s intemew with the 
monk at the beginning of the Jowm^ i^For 

filigree work In sentiment there Is nothing Uke these In' 
English, j 

{^Sterne s humour defies anaijrsis, eternal surprise is of 
lU essence. “If I thought you was able," he says to 
the reader, “to form the least judgment, or probable 
conjecture to younelf of what was to come In the next 
page,— I would tear It out (rf my book." Order, propriety, 
fitness, whether ortiftic or moral, are valued by htm chiei^ 
as rules which may be cffectirely broken- It is easy to 
believe that he valued the pulpit os a piquant setting for 
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some of his secular witticisms. The gravity of a divine, 
however, is not expected m a novehst, and Sterne is 
forced to caper the more abundantly to produce an 
equal sense of incongruity. The spint of eccentncity 
soon exhausts itself, and he has won a surer fame by his 
creation of characters than by aU his antic smiles or 
less engaging leers 

Most of the authors whom Sterne pillaged for his 
book lent him only tnckery and properties, which he 
often uses with enhanced effect Rabelais, Cervantes, 
and Arbuthnot, on the other hand, furnish the scheme 
and essentials of his book. And, of these, Cervantes is 
the deepest influence. Only by the eighteenth century 
did his great romance really capture the English imagi- 
nation Fielding, Smollett, and Mrs. Lennox wrote 
direct imitations of it, already enumerated, and Richard 
Graves added another to their number in The Spiritual 
Quixote (1772), a work wherein the Methodists are 
satirized by the exhibition of the adventures of Mr. Geoffry 
■VVildgoose, a young Oxford gentleman who adopts the 
new rehgion and travels the country with Jeremiah 
Tugwell, a village cobbler, for squire. But it is rather 
in the greater independent works that the infection of 
Don Quixote is best seen — ^in Tom Jones, m Roderick 
Random, and, above all, in Tristram Shandy. To learn 
from a master is no plagiarism, and questions of petty 
theft sink into insignificance beside the fact that 
Cerv’antcs, if any one, taught Sterne how to create that 
wonderful and onginal character, “my Uncle Toby.” 

Tlie imitators of Sterne had no such success. His 
rarest qualit}', his humour, is stnctly unique .and 
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inimitable. ^ “ He offered tbe aas at Lyoni," it has been 
well taid, not a bundle of hay or a thiitle, bnt a maca 
room He offen the reading poblic something it never 
tasted before or fince.' Hence ha imitatoia, tmable even 
to counterfeit his humour, were driven to content them- 
telres with cnltiTatmg his lachrymose sensibility 
Chief among these is the Scottish writer, 

BOTclist, playwnght, and essayist, who sprang 
into fiune at the age of twenty-aiz by the publication of 
TJu Man of Fcdtng (1771) Mackenzie was long a 
distingmahed figure m the hterary society that welcomed 
Bums to Edinborgfa towards the dose of the eighteenth 
ce ntur y Ha senal papery TJu Manor and Tio 
iMvtger^ hij authority as a critic, and the versatility of 
his literary talent have tB contributed to procure for him 
a higher fiune than hla novds considered by themselves 
would warrant Scott, the most generous of cntlca, 
writing while Mackenrie was yet alive, raJlw him " the 
Northern ^daon ,** and claims for him as a novelist 
a place bemde Stcmc. Whh Sterne at his weakest 
Mackensae at his strongest may fairly be ranked. ** The 
illQstTalion of the nicer and finer sensihilities of the 
human breast," his tingle theme, is entirely unrelieved 
by any touch of humour or satire, and the M«n ol 
Feeling — bB feeBng and nothing but feeling becomes 
merely mandhn. The two hnet m the laulogue to Tit 
Tntta cf Turns (1773), his earliest play, wherem Mac 
kenne recommends it to his audience, mi g h t fitly bo 
inscribed as prefiice to oB three of his novels — 

WUh yOQ Uj cfftt s o I leare, Us fteny heir 

And Ijr cpplaiiH It BKiit --shed s tor * 
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And even this, the only applause that he sought, is 
not easily obtained from later generations, framed by 
whole fribes of sentimental impostors to refuse tears to 
careless or confident beggars. 

The direct influence of Sterne on Mackenzie is best 
seen in The Man of Feelings where the looseness of con- 
struction in the story, a mere succession of scenes 
designed to awake tender or compassionate sensibihties, 
and the abrupt turn of the phrases are obviously borrowed 
from the author of the Sentimental Joum^. ..In his later 
novels. The Man of the World (1773), and Julia de 
Eouhtgnl (1777), Mackenzie treats variants of the same 
theme, and his plots, though more ambitious, are scarcely 
more successful The last of the three especially, which 
is similar in plot to Othello^ is a story poorly quahfied to 
exhibit the merits of Mackenzie’s method. The real 
skill and subtlety he shows in pamting small dehcacies 
of feeling and etiquette are ill suited with a tragic cata- 
strophe involvmg strong passions. And the device of 
telhng the story by means of letters, with its apparatus 
of confidants and witnesses, lays a heavy burden of 
improbability upon a feeble tragedy. 

The school of novehsts that cultivated sentiment for 
Its own sake became rapidly merged late m the century, 
and especially after the French Revolution, m the 
theoretic school that cultivated sentiment m order to 
show how supenor are the impulses of the heart to the 
artificial canons of society. Thus the history of the 
sentimental school from Richardson onwards, through 
the French wnters that he mfluenced, loses itself later 
m the history of the Romantic revival, of which it really 
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formj A part. Fot Roosscao, the great jffccnrtor of the 
Romantic movement, seotiment in the service of 

theoiy, and from his time cnwaid they are seldom found 
apart So that the Indaence of Steme cannot fuily be 
traced far in thoj history of the noveL The sentiment 
he tau^ was derdoped by his successors for purposes 
nnfcnown to him ^ the man of feelmg became an apostle, 
and posed as the regenerator of society 
Tlie c on tribations of([ohnson^md Goldsmith to prose 
fiction are examples of pore oghteentb-ccntniy work. 
It was In the year 1759, some months before the pnhh 
cation of the eadiest mstalment of Tnstram SJuutdj 
that the great Cham descended into the arena of the 
novelists with his moral spologne called SUtery pj 
^aatiatSPrvta rfAHuima, His fmmpdiate object m 
wnting & was, as the printer told BoswcD, " that with 
the profits he might defray die ceepense of hu mother’s 
fimerol and pay some bttle debts that the had lefr.* 
There coold be no donbt that a novel by the great 
lexicographer would bo eagerly bought by the public, 
and, m leelong for a framework for his story, It is possible 
that Johnson was directed to Abysnnia by the memory 
of hu laboors, twen^ five years earlier, on the transla- 
tion of Father Lobo s Vpyagt to Ahjwfdtu However 
thu may be, the theme of the story was all hu own. 
The nataral gloom of his temperament, deepened by 
the sadness of the occasion, finds fdller and stronger 
expression in Rasulas than in the poem that treats the 
same subject, The Vam^ of Sumun Wishet 
(R has been doubted whether RasseLxs may Justly bo 
considered as a novd at al^ The c on v er sations hdd 
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between the characters, it has been pointed out, are to 
be cnticized, not m relation to circumstance and ven- 
similitude, but^i^fter the manner of an essay, in relation 
to truth. And certainly the strong moral and didactic 
purpose cannot be gainsaid^ But the youth of the 
modem novel was a season of experiment, no mles of 
form had been determined, and a moral directly incul- 
cated had never been disallowed Far later in the 
century a noted literary cntic, out of compliment to 
Richardson, refused to his works the title of novels, 
prefemng to class them as excursions in “imagmative 
ethics” The sermon has played its part, as well as 
the drama, the epic, and the narrative poem, in shaping 
the form of the novel. 

{Sermon or novel, Rassela^z.s written at a time when 
Jenson had first attained his full command of hterary 
expression. In the essays of The Rambler^ begun some 
nme years earher, his mversions, abstractions, mono- 
tonous sentences, and long words seem almost to exhibit, 
if the thought be not heresy, an imperfectly educated 
person struggling to acquire a polite diction. They 
certainly make his style as imsuitable for narrative as 
for the light ridicule of social foibles The Rambler is 
not easy to read, or rather, to speak as the case 
demands, the otiose prolongation of the periods and the 
superabundance of polysyllabic vocables render the task 
of the intrepid adventurer who shall endeavour to perase 
the earlier performances of this writer an imdertaking 
of no inconsiderable magmtude. On the other hand,' 
the later highly fimshed and effective style of the Lives 
of the Poets has an epigrammatic quahty, a studied 
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[ balance of pbme and a dogmatic nng, like the itroke of 
I a hammer, that wcmld inioIUbly mterrupt the flow of 
\ imaginative nanatiTc. In Rassdas the mcnti of both 
^ manners are combmed to produce that ease of narration 
and those memorable and weighty tarns of phrase which 
give It its principal distinction. 

^The mam theme is ncrer forgotten The prince, 
edacated m the happy ToBey, and taken with hb sister 
into the world, u acquainted with human alms and 
Ti m-run esjoyments, only that their futihty and insnffi 
dency may be demonstrated, and the verdict again and 
agam recorded with merciless seventy The “ choice of 
life " b indeed difficult The pastoral life is marred by 
ignorance, discontent, and stupid malevolence. ProH 
penty means disqoiet and dongen Is happiness to be 
fomd in solitude? **The life of a sobtiuy man will be 
certainly miserable, but not certainly devout.* Is 
marriage to be preferred? "I know not whether mar 
nage be more than one of the innumerable modes of 
human misery* Will vaned pleasures serve to wile 
away the tune? “Pleasures never can be so moltipbed 
and contmued as not to leave much of life unemployed." 
hlay the true solution be found in the pursuit of virtae? 
“AH that virtue can afford is quietness of consaence, a 
steady prospect of a happier state , thfa may enable ua 
to endure calamity with patience, but remember that 
patience must suppose pain," 

All the sterner traits of Johnson s character, his nru 
compro mi si ng rectitude, his steadmess of outlook on 
unrelieved gloom, his hatred of sentimental and unthink 
Ing optmusm, have left thenr mark on Rondos What 
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was perhaps less to be expected, Ctbe structure of the 
plot IS masterly, the events are arranged m a skilful 
chmax^ulmmating in the story of the mad astronomer, 
whose delusions supply the picture with a shade darker 
than death itself. “Few can attain this man’s know- 
ledge,” says Imlac, “and few practise his virtues, but 
all may suffer his calamities. Of the uncertauities of 
our present state the most dreadful and alarming is the 
uncertain continuance of reason ” And a note of 
personal sadness is struck tov\ards the close in the 
declaration of the vnrtuous sage, who confesses that 
praise has become to him an empty sound. “I have 
neither mother to be delighted with the reputation of 
her son, nor wife to partake the honours of her husband.” 
The words recall a similar phrase in the famous letter 
to Lord Chesterfield, but the defiant strain that they 
there mtroduce is exchanged for a subdued and deepened 
melancholy. Taken as a whole, Rassclas is one of the 
most^werful of moral fable^to be found in any litera- 
ture, and the hghter and wittier passages, such as those 
on the functions of a poet and on the definition of a life 
“ according to nature,” relieve its inspissated tenebrosity 
with something like an air of comedy. 

(’its admirable comedy is perhaps the highest merit 
of Goldsmith’s only novel. The Vicar of WahefcldJ^'j66) 
The story of its discovery by Johnson, as told in Boswell, 
is one of the best known and most charactenstic passages 
of Goldsmith’s life. The picture of Goldsrmth arrested 
for debt, changing the gmnea sent hun by his fnend for a 
bottle of Madeira, helpless and angry, while a completed 
novel which sold at the first offer for sixty pounds lay 
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wntten fa his desk, has often been cnidoyed to iHastrato 
the improvidence of aalhon. It might be better used 
to fflostrate the providence of an atrthor who was an 
Improvident man. No one ever drew a firmer line 
betwe en the worki he wrote to last and the compflationa 
tK at hu necessities extorted fiom him than was con 
cstcntlj drawn Ihronghoot his life by Oliver Goldsmith. 
It did not ocenr to him to expect £xme from his hittoriet, 
political or natmaL Bis whole aim ho remarks of bis 
Historj ofEn^iotJ, was “to make op a book of decent 
sire that, ts &qmre Richard says^ woold do no harm 
to nobody” As httle did it occur to him to treat his 
carefully wrooght ongmal works as so much merchandise, 
or a sop for the baOiiri And perhaps Johnsons kindly 
offices pr ev en ted T?u Vuar c/ Wehfidi from recdTing 
Its frill share of the correctioa and polish that Goldsmith 
bestowed on all his best work. 

“There are an hundred ^ult3> fa this thing” says 
the author fa his pretace. l-atcr critics hare bem 
unable to discover more ihan^OTC, The plot is loosely 
constructed, and hastily huddled up at the dose.^His 
delight in exhibiting a good man unmoved by advcriity 
led Goldsmith to multiply misfortunes upon the head of 
the lIl-staiTcd Vicar, until, when he came to the end, he 
found he had raised more troubles than he could by 
So that the restoration of the entire family to happiness 
b conducted fa the tame sumtoaiy and fa^eedvo 
fashion os fa the tag to the Book of Job. Goldsmith 
drops a daughter or two fa hu hasten and asks the 
reader’s rmagmative co-operation fa settling the rest of 
the family satisfactorily It Is more the reader's business, 
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after all, than his own, for he makes it clear from the 
first that the happy ending is no part of the scheme of 
the book. The heading to chapter xxviii. shows as 
much. “ Happmess and Misery,” it runs, “ rather the 
result of Prudence than of Virtue in this life ; temporal 
evils or felicities being regarded by Heaven as things 
merely in themselves trifling, and unworthy its care m 
the distnbution.'’ This lofty lesson, whichQhows Gold- 
smith also high among the moralists of the centur)^ 
receives additional enforcement in the author’s manifest 
uselessness as to the temporal destiny of his characters. 
(^Thus The Vicar of Wakefield is remarkable for its 
single characters, remarkable for its mcidents of pathos 
and humour, but has no sustained development of 
plot.'^jThe tangential property of Goldsmith’s mmd, 
the Imppy Irish mconsequence, that led him m his 
Animated Nature to mclude among the varieties of 
the human race dwarfs and giants, mummies and 
waxworks, because he had seen some of these m a show 
at Chelsea, made him averse to all ngid or reasoned 
structure m his noveh He is the gayest and wisest of 
companions on the road, all the more because he is 
unaccustomed to a destination. The studied alternate 
preaching of Rasselas is as striking a contrast as 
could be found to the many unsought fehcities in the 
easy conversation of The Vicar of Wakefield. It is a 
part of Goldsmith’s charm that all he writes seems to 
come by chance, his events happen, as in life Once 
or twice there is an appearance of greater study, as m 
that fine example of classical irony in the descrip- 
tion of the elopement of Olivia, — where the Vicar is 
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in the act of congra tu b ti D g hnntelf and hit wife on 
the fitamless virtae of thor children and honour of 
their name — at the moment when Dick come* running 
in to announce Ohna * flight. But a sunilar eridenM of 
dciign can hardlj be traced throughout the book. 
character of the Vicar t* Goldmuth i chief care, anohis 
portrait mu*t take rank rery near Farfon Ad a m * and 
My Uncle Toby, both of whom he resembles m hi* 
fimphaty and innocent ranlty^ Like Adam*, too, he 
me* to heights of grave dlgni^ in hi* vindication of 
virtue, witness the fine speech he make* in reply to 
Mr Thomhin* mrprising invitation. 

Goldsmith's living chaiacten are few in number, and 
are most of them to be found repeated m his vailou* works. 
Id Tfu CiAxat of tfu World (ii 67), a senes of esuy* 
reprinted flom TAo Puliio Zodgtr, be gives some of his 
brilliant charset cr^dcetehes in their earlier form. The 
devices of his gentle and irreautfble humour are also 
comp ar at i vely few, but they bear r ep c ti doD, and they 
are all hii own. The swindler's method of pttmng 
to the Vicar his acquomtance with Solomon Flam 
borough is a good example of the drollery that Gold 
smith lores. ' Honest Solomon and I bare been 
acquainted for many years together I remember I 
always beat him at three Jumps , but ho could hop on 
one leg further than L** Convmced by this touching 
reminiscence, the Vicar accepts a draft on his neighbour 
Flamborough m payment for his horse. 

^0 praise is too high for Goldsmith s style^ “ NuUtm 
quod idtgil non or n avitf or to give it In Johnson s cariler 
conversational reiiion, be has the art "of saying anything 
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he has to say in a pleasing manner” His plenary 
behef in the importance of the art of literature, m style 
and wit, led him to undertake tasks for which he was 
poorly equipped. “ The labours of these men,” he says, 
sp ea king of the zoologists who are his butt in The Citizen 
of the World (No 8g), “ do not amuse the pubhc.” So 
he occupied their ground, and gave the world, as John- 
son said he would, “ a very fine book upon the subject,” 
a text-book of science which, m spite of the author’s 
behef that the cow sheds her horns every two years, and 
that the tiger inhabits the backwoods of Canada, has 
managed to hold its own as literature. 

( He has the gentlest of laughs — an excellent thing m 
a ^humourist, — and is untouched by the fiercer satirical 
- spmt that runs not in many of the novels of the time.^ 
Rather than have nothing to laugh at, he would feign 
stupidity or conceit and laugh at himself — a habit that 
persons of pure Saxon descent sometimes fail to com- 
prehend- Hence the talk about his petulance and 
childish self-importance. But that “ he was a very great 
man” was recogmzed after his death by the European 
contment, where his novel speedily established itself as 
a masterpiece and model. 

With Goldsmith’s work the great penod of the 
eighteenth-century novel may be said to close. There 
was no diminution in the number of novels that left the 
press, but the greater part of these were mutations. 
Richard Cumberland, m his Arundel (ijSg^Nenfy (ijgs), 
and John de Lancaster, shows himself an mutator of Field- 
ing. Robert Bage, in his productions, {TomMountjELenneth 
(1781) to Hermsfrong, or Man as LLe Is Not (1796), 
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coiDM nearest of all mutators to KichardsoOf and nr 
passes Kichardson in dnintng the diaracten of wcmen 
like Hiss Anna. Howe or Hits Charlotte Grandison 
Bat nerr schools had arisen, neir inflaences were at 
work, some of them risible enough m Bage s later norels , 
and these were not the chief norclists of their time. 
The Romantic rerrrsl had begmi. So that a summary 
of the chaiactenstfcs of the school of the eighteenth 
century must limit itself to the great onginal masters 
and the wiiterB of thor tuii& 

Never was there a body of wntcia of whom it might 
more truly be said that thor work is a entxasm of life. 
The phrase expresses their l im it at i ons as wdl os their 
highest merits. Since the tune when Pope had begun 
his poetical career by the pnbhcatioa of an Buoy cn 
CritidsM^-^ strange invc£sion-4iho spirit of entfeism 
had dominated creaiion.'^amour and morality — critical \ 
in their etscnce and application — hare been seen to be V 
the great qualities of the cigbteentb-ccntaiy noveha^ j 
And even these qualities tend, in the bulk of wnten, | 
to assume highly practical stereotyped forma. Sterne's 
homoor is not tatmcal. Goldsmiths morahty Is not 
utihtanan, but these are exceptions. Lesser vnters 
than these aflbrd a better index to the spirit of the times. 
The theme of the mghteentb-centuiy novel is the history 
of persons, regarded as moral beings, and treated m 
relatioa to each other and to society A wide enough 
subject, perhaps, but not the whole of life. In how 
practical a spirit It was treated might be cunously illas- 
trated br a detailed examinatjon of the plots of the 
period. (There are not many among them that dare to 
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let vice go unpunished by the magistrate, or that refuse 
substantial damages to injured innocence.^ Even Gold- 
smith conquers his strong romantic tendency, and 
hustles his Vicar back into hts benefice. Frances 
Sheridan, the uife of Dr. Johnson’s prctcmaturallj 
dull fnend, and the mother of the dramatist, made 
herself a name b> her Lfeti.otrs of Miss Sidney Btd- 
ditlfh, extracted from her cnott Jourral (1761), chiefly 
by withholding from her heroine all compensation for 
the severe afflictions heaped upon her head Charles 
James Fox thought the book the best novel of the age ; 
the praise Johnson gave it has an undertone of dissatis- 
faction. “ I know not, madam,” he said to the authoress, 
“ that you have a nght, upon moral pnnciplcs, to make 
your readers suffer so much.” But tlic right was spar- 
ingly assumed by the novelists of the time, and such a 
plot as the story of Romeo and Juliet, or of the Bndc of 
Lammermoor, where the darker shades of woe are some- 
thing more than a mere setting for Chnstian long-suficr- 
ing, was unknown to the century that delighted in 
Hogarth’s exhibition of the fortunes of the virtuous 
apprentice 

The lesser writers, whose work exhibits small tincture 
of art, show the satirical, didactic, practical tendencies 
of the time in exaggerated decadent forms. Fielding 
in Ills treatment of legal .abuses, Smollett in his attack 
on the Methodists, and his social and political satires, 
had given way to these tendencies, so soon to exarry all 
before them In weaker hands the novel became a mere 
handbook of etiquette, a pamphlet on some political or 
social abuse, an attack on a Government, a class, or a 
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person. The pachco of RnonTtoity rmi weD nigh tmi 
venal, the findj fashioned vc«cli of art were debased 
and made to serve, as at a Scythian drinking bont, for 
missiles or truncheons. Let the title of one norel, 
pnbluhed m 1768, mdlcate the nature of many, The Life 
and Adventura of Sir BarthohmoB SopskuJl Baronet^ 
neariy allied to most of the /yeat men ef the Three King- 
doms BySomeMy Or abetter Instance conld perhaps 
be found m the fimoas novel of Heniy Brooke, called 
The Fool of QuaSty (1766-1770) This work, it Is true, 
does more than boiTet the noble Sapskulls of the time, 
it sets up, in the history of Henry, Earl of Moreland, a 
pattern of n&tnral ednca t lon and simple vutne. Bat the 
author bos &o many interests, such width of mind, so 
keen a desire to farther a vast variety of pohticnl and 
tooil reforms, that hu story is completely oreriaid by 
moral digrexsiaas , he u so occupied in works of public 
benevolence that he starres Us child The definition of 
a gentleman, the honottr doe to commerce the British 
constitution, the ponticm of women, imprisonment for 
deb^ and the statutes at receive his cnxeAii atten- 
tion m philosophic essays, often. brilUanL For this 
reason John Wesley and, later Charles Kingsley pnuaed 
and republished the book. Its great merits would oik 
for recogmtion were it not that they arc also its greatest 
fiuilts, if it be co nsi dered os a novel. Artistically It is a 
chaos, and such muty as it has Is due chlefiy to the 
h]^cs. 

^11 these preoccupstum^ social, political, satirical, 
the marks of a fashionable town literature, served to 
heighten the prevalent indifference to scenery, and 
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the neglect of wild nature as a background for man in 
imaginative literature. ^ James Howell, in the scventeentli 
century, said he had l-atlier go fifty miles to hear a wise 
man than five to see a fine city. He might have added 
that he would have gone further still to avoid seeing a 
high mountain, for he calls the Alps “uncouth huge 
monstrous excrescences of Nature,” compared with whicli 
the Welsh mountams are mere “ pimples.” Dr. Johnson 
took up the attitude of his century when he reproved 
Mr. Thrale for his interest in the dispositions of wood 
and water, hill and valley, during a journey through 
France “ A blade of grass is always a blade of grass,” said 
the sage, “whether in one country or another ; , , . men 
and women are my subjects of inquiry j let us see how 
these differ from those we have left behind.” The 
renewed employment of wild scenery as an effect in 
fiction, the exhibition once more of man “crawhng 
between heaven and earth,” was linked, at the time of 
the Romantic revival, with the movement for stnpping 
man of bis social and conventional lendmgs, for reduc- 
ing human nature to its simplest terms, freed from all 
the tyrannies of custom. Woods and hills were found 
to furnish the most effective background for a naked man. 

To say that the eighteenth-century novel has its limita- 
tions IS therefore true, but it would be absurd to make 
of these limitations grave defects. A saner, finer body of 
literature than the best of the fiction from Richardson to 
Goldsmith is not often to be met with m a nation’s history. 
Its energy and vanety are wonderful. While the couplet 
of Pope held poetical literature hidebound, while the 
“twin coursers of ethereal race” that drew the car of 
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Dryden were urged on hf poctaiters imta constant flog 
gmg had redneed them to a very tony pair of jades,—* 
prose llteratnre^ on the other hand, showed, and showed 
chiefly in the novel, vitah^, Tcnatih^, experiment 
Addison, Swift, Ficldmg, Johnson, Steme, Gibbon, Bcrke 
— it woold be impossible In any other century to name 
so great a variety of distmgnished prose styles. Prose 
was no longer n b^gar for the leavings of poetry, but bad 
nnposed on poetry its lobjects and its methods. And 
when the romantic spirit first tonched prose litoratnre, its 
sanity disappeared, and there followed decades of night 
mare and fever So that no English romancer proved 
himself a worthy peer of the novelists until Scott, llke^^ 
Chaacer and Sh^espeare, blended once more tho 
opposed elemeats of comedy and romance. 



CHAPTER VIIL 

THE REVIVAL OF ROMANCE, 

The reappearance of romantic prose fiction in England, 
and the inauguration of a school of romance-writers by 
Horace Walpole’s bnef tale, The Casileof O/ratif^iTS^), 
suggests all those complex and difficult problems that 
have gathered round the discussion of the Romantic 
revival. A complete statement of the causes and nature 
of that revival is perhaps hardly to be attained, the 
movement will always appear in difierent lights to dif- 
ferent critics, or to the cntics of different countncs 
Modem French cntics have naturally been inchned to 
lay most stress on the reintroduction of “ lyncism," that 
heightening of the sentiment of self, and that substitution 
of the impulse of the individual for the judgment of the 
commumty, which was heralded by Rousseau. Yet these 
traits do not show themselves early in the English re- 
vival of romance, and when they do show themselves in 
prose they are largely a product of French influences 
A more conspicuous feature of English, as of German, 
Romanticism in its earlier phases is indicated in the 
name which has been applied by Mr. Theodore Watts 
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to the whole moremcni— *' the Remloance of Wonder " 
No better term conid be Inrcnted to gather imdcr one 
treatment a rest varielf of formj and mcthodi, and to 
mark the characteristic* that are ihared by the Lyrical 
Ballads of Colcndge and Wordsworth with the erode 
fictioas of Walpole and Lewis; 

Others of the characteristics of Ronuntiosm ore abon 
dantif crident In the English movement, the revived 
feeling for Nature, the mtrodoctlon of exotic methods 
and models, the renewed interest in medmrahsm, the 
increased employment of pictorial cQccts In lileratorc 
aU these conld be ezampled rcry early in the movement 
Bat the works which ore commonly taken as the begin 
rung of the moTement In England, Castle ef Otranta 
Bishop Percy** Rtlvjua ef AneUnt Sngiuh B>ctry (1765) 
hlflcphcTfon* (1761-1763) and Chalicrton* (1770) 
foTg^es, do not display all these. They do display the 
attempt to reawaken the tplnt of wonder, more particn 
larly by resnsdution of the themes and fiction* *'of a 
grosser age.” 

(^us the rcnral of the ro per natural, the most obvioai 
occasion for wonder, is the mam part of the English 
Romantic movement, os exhibited in imaginative pros^ 
Later on, the French movement roppUed a coedSuent 
to the stream, revoInUonaiy rather than romantic, the 
" lyrical cry " Is heard In the prose romance* of Godwin 
and of Shelley u the fcream of the Indindoal, “bom 
free, bnt er ery where in chains* itro^Ung to disengage 
himself from the fetter* of society, edacatlon and relj^on. 
And although the two itream* blended In oncj^t Is idU 
possible rongbly to classify the wnten of romantit prose 
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; fiction during the penod that joins the centunes as 
{ belonging to two schools — the School of TerrorT^with 
Mrs. Radchffe, “Monk” Lewis, Matunn, and others, for 
' its principal exponents , (^d the School of Theory, num- 
bering many wnters, with Godwin at their heac^) 

Throughout the eighteenth century writers of tales 
and novels had frequently had recourse to the super- 
natural, but never with the aim of awakemng the spirit 
of wonder. Swift’s Gulliver^ like the later “ adventure ” 
novels, introduces supernatural conditions purely by way 
of postulate, m order to satmze existmg society. It was 
but thinking, as Dr Johnson remarked, of big people 
and little people, and carrying out the idea with mathe- 
matical consistency ; always magnifying the pores of the 
skin to the pomt of disgust, and mmimizing the intel- 
lectual and pohtical interests of nations to the pomt of 
ridicule. Gulliver is a grotesque fable, and the Onental 
apologues so common in the pages of The Spectator^ 
The Advenlurer, and other periodicals of the time, are 
fables too, where the supernatural is mtroduced, not for 
’the emotions it may itself awaken, but as a new and 
serviceable platform for the preacher or the jester. 
Thus Dr. Hawkesworth’s tale of Almoran and Hamet 
(1761) has a supernatural basis • the elder of two kmgly 
brothers is endowed by a genius with the power of 
exchanging forms with whomsoever he pleases, and thus 
is enabled to carry on a plot agamst his brother, and to 
attempt to supplant him in the affections of the beautiful 
Almeida. But the object of the tale is to show how 
powerless are fate and metaphysical aid to crush virtue, 
and how httle magical power can add to the happiness 
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of A viaous poocoor The anthor vaa the biographer 
of Swift aod the admirer of Johnson^ hu tale u the 
ofiipnDg of GulSvtr and Ratsdas 
Thtljftat^ Aihodvra of PeUr Wilkins (1751), by 
Robert Pol took, standa alone in the age. It has no 
nltctior pttrpoie, moral or aatmcal, the ropematnral 
iringed bemga who inhabit the country of Grmmdevolet 
ore the playthmga of the authoPa fancy But hia fancy, 
gracefol though it la, Is mechanical and mathematical in 
essence, there is nothing m it of the ahapmg apmt of 
unoginabon. l<eigh Hunt, who expressca an enthusiastic 
adminUuTU for the book, ^rea nttenmce to this defect 
when he co mplam s that the andior boa not made bia 
dying women light and ahy enough. SpeaHog of the 
admuable and lorely Totxwaikee, he adds, “ At best the 
woman would bare been wildei^ more elnsh, cspriaoua, 
and unaccountable. She would hare mflled her whale 
bonea when angry, been hombly mtunate, perhaps, 
with bird*! nests and fights with eagles , and Mghtened 
WQkins out of his wits with dashing betwut rocks and 
p nTlmg the nosea of seals and gulls.” The fiict fa th«t it 
is mechanical exactitude and mechanical coimstency 
that Faltock is aiming at in the deacnptioD of his 
Bupematural beings, and not the higher artistic con 
sistency that finds a basis and a jostificabon for the 
Bupemotnral m the awakened hopes and fears of man* 
kmd. He is treading m the track of Defoe, and some 
of hii realistic derlccs are tedious in their protenged 
and arbitrary detail. The artificial language that he 
Inrents for his islanders is a good example of the realism 
thathinderi the imagination; it may be expedient to call 
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flying men and flying women glumms and gawrys, for 
there are no single words for them in English, but the 
reader is only impeded by having to learn that roJ>ptn 
means “marmalade,” and “mamage” is a pleasanter 
word than hunhinu Many persons have leamt Spanish 
in order to read Don Qtttxoie in the original, fewer wall 
be found wilhng to master some hundred new and useless 
terms in order to penetrate the disguises of a writer who 
thmks in English 

Thus Peter Wtlktns would lose little or nothing of its 
ment if it were robbed of its supernatural equipment, 
the emotional interest that it exates is distinctively 
human, and Youwarkee is a model English wife, encased 
in an embarrassing parachute. All the realistic flummery 
that surrounds the flying people, their institutions and 
habits, IS very easily conceived, and leaves the reader 
cold and unmoved. There is no satire, although traces 
of a reactionary tendency are perhaps to be recognized 
in the picture of a model people who are vegetanan, who 
cannot wnte, and who maintain the custom of slavery. 
But the book is chiefly a fanciful contribution to Natural 
Philosophy, an ingenious exercise for the physical 
speculator, parts of it might almost have been contnbuted 
to the Royal Society in its early days, and would doubt- 
less have pleased the mechanical Bishop of Chester, who 
is said to have been chosen by the author as sponsor for 
his hero. Of the romantic employment of the super- 
natural, properly so called, it has no tmeture 

The attitude of the age towards the marvellous has 
been best expressed, as might be expected, by the great 
exponent of the age, Dr. Samuel Johnson “ To select 
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a ODgular event,” be nyi, speaking of Gniy*i poem, 77 te 
Bard, "and swell it to a giant’s bnlk hy fabulotis ap* 
pendages of spectres and predictions bos bttle difficult , 
for be that fombes the probable may always find the 
mirveHoos. And It has luUe use, we ore affected only 
as we bebeve , we ore improved only as we find some 
thing to be imitated or declined I do not see that 
‘The Bard promotes any truth moral or poUticaL” 

" We are affaitd only at trv beBrve'* The sentence 
gives a terse and final statement of the cbleT eighteenth 
centmy heresy It Is the Iccy to the religions contro- 
versies of the century reaching an abyss of bathos in 
the apologetics of Pnley, rt Is the key Ukewue to the 
daminsnt methods in the art of fiction. Bat the state 
ment is not true, for we ore afiected also as we imagine. 
And his recognidon of this long forgotten truth entitles 
Horace Walpole, who hit upon it in blandcnng dDettanto 
fashion, and niostroted It by his Castle tf Olranio to a 
high place among the founders of modern Ronundemn. 

The Castle tf Olrante a GetMa Siery translated iy 
IVilUam Marshal, Gait, front the ongtnaj Italian of 
Onuphno Muralto, Canon of the Chnrch of St NiAolas 
at Otranto (1764) is the title of the brief story that 
(funded a school of rotnance.*\ After the assured sncceis 
of the book, Walpole discardw these solemn pretences, 
and came forward, in his pre&ce to the second edition, 
with an acknowledgment of authorship and an interest 
ing account of the inspirations and aims of his book. 
Thu preface Is enough to show that the Caslle of Otranto 
was a more seticras and dehberate experiment than Its 
prototype of Strawberry Hill, Its author meant it to last 
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longer than the lath and plaster battlements with which 
he decorated his toy Gothic mansion 

•f 

Fifty years before the success of Scott, the (attempt 
was here made “ to blend the two kinds of romance, the 
ancient and the modern,”^© reintroduce, Aat is, the 
greatest possible freedom of invention, and(to give full 
rein to fancy by the admission of the supernatural 
element of the old romances, at the same time borrowing 
from the newly developed novel its close adherence to 
nature and life in the matter of character and conversa- 
tion '^“The old romances” that Walpole had in mind 
were probably most of them no older than the pastoral 
and heroic schools, and a precedent that swayed him 
more is supplied by the later part of the preface, where 
Shakespeare is proclaimed as the great model for the 
heightening of the subhme by contrast with the common- 
place or the ndiculous. The defence of Shakespeare 
that Walpole interpolates in his preface is highly signifi- 
cant. A revival of romance m England must have 
meant a revival of Shakespeare, but here he is defimtely 
and closely associated with the first stimng of the new 
spirit He IS made responsible for “ the deportment of 
the domestics ” in the Castle of Otranto years before he 
taught Mrs Radcliffe and Matunn, who were both 
steeped in Shakespeare, their best artistic effects. “I 
might have pleaded,” says Walpole, “ that having created 
a new species of romance, I was at hberty to lay down 
what rules I thought fit for the conduct of it* but I 
should be more proud of having imitated, however 
faintly, weakly, and at a distance, so masterly a pattern, 
than to enjoy the entire merit of invention, unless I 
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coxild hive mirked my wod: widi genhu u well as with 
origmihty " j 

Ongioihty the work may eafdy cliun. The mom 
txmons helmet, with Its waviag sable plumes, which 
crashes down mto the coartyard of the Castle of Otranto 
at the very beginning of the nanativc, unheralded and 
uncqilamed, may be taken as a symbol and type of the 
roddennen with which npematural terror was remtro- 
dnced Into English fiction by Horace “Walpole. Here, 
with a decafvo hand, was struck the keynote of oil 
those later romances which gave only too much ground 
for Goethe^ pithy nvajcmi, ''The chasical is health and 
the romanOc, disease.* The very violence and cnidity 
of Walpole’s onguiality proved an invitation to bis 
unitaton to better the instmebezn he gave theox Bat 
romantic after the manner of Shakespeare the work is 
not For nothing is more disractenstic of the great 
masters of romance than the subtlety and guardedness 
of their use of the sopematuraL Their ghosts do not 
come uncalled for. Macbeth is startled when the 
witches speak to him, because what they have to tell 
hrm IS fflmniflT to bis tbougbti. The tncki and £intasies 
of sapematmalism ore meaningless and powedess save 
in aJhance with the mysterious powers of human nature^ 
and, faflmg this, not aQ the reahstic mrctunstance m the 
world can give them life or meaning And w h ere this 
alliance between the evil within and the unknown powers 
without IS less marked, the care wherewith a great 
romancer prepares the way for the supernatural, so that 
It comes as the bodily fulfilment of an unbodied feax, is 
well seen in the palmary instance of Tfu AndaH 
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Manner Tiic 4.clclon rhtp, v.jth the i.pcctrc uomm 
and her dcilli-imte, is ushered m h> all t!ie silences 
and v.onders of a tropical sei, b> loneliness and 
dreams 

But Walpole uas no poet, and the Raid) and inconsc 
qucncc of his cncuriions into the nujjematurnl can hardly 
avoid the suspicion of latent humour. rilin,c hands and 
legs chd in armour obtrude thcmscKesato Id ninment''on 
the attention ofabmied domestic',, v hose recount of their 
experiences furnishes the corned) of the hoed When 
Manfred offers mamage to the l>ady Isabella, ”at that 
instant the portrait of his grandfather, nhich hungoier 
the bench V. here the) had been silting, uttered.’’ deep sigh, 
.and hcaacd its breast" another occasion “three 
drops of blood fell from the nose of Alfonso’s statue",^ 
And portent follows portent, each more surprising and 
unintelligible than the last; the surmises of the reader 
as to tlic cause and meaning of the whole incongruous 
dance arc like the conjectures ofTcred b) the spectators 
of the descent of the liclnict, “as absurd and improbable 
as the catastrophe itself was unprecedented.’' (Moreover, 
The Castle of Otranto, as a storj , is raised on the struc- 
tural scheme of the modem dctccU\c no\el, the purrlc 
avluch every page complicates finds its solution onlj m 
the last few pages But this particular structure is per- 
fectly unwarrantable and i^cficcti\ e where the solution 
itself contains free use of me supernatural E\ cn m so 
fine a story as Dr. Jelyll and Mr. Hyde', the reader is 
unjustifiably cheated into attempting a natural solution 
of apparently inexplicable phenomena. The super- 
natural solution, when it comes, is no solution , there 
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are a hundred iraji of explaining the impossible by the 
impossible. In iti fit artistic place the ^pematnral 
explains the natural, and itself needs no expUroition. 
The secret of such an employment of the snpematcral 
u given by Colendge m Ms account of the mception of 
that monument of the Homantic renval m England, the 
Lyrual Ballads^ “It was agreed that my cndeavoari 
should be directed to persons and chaiacters toper 
natural, or at least romantic yet, so as to transfer fiom 
our mirard nature a human interest and a semblance of 
truth sufficient to procure for these shadoira of i magma 
don that willing suspension of disbelief for the moment, 
which coosdtQtes poetic faith. Mr. Wordsworth, on the 
other hand, was to propose to himself, as bis object, to 
give the charm of novelty to things of ereiy day, and to 
excite a feeling analogous to the lupeinarnral, by 
awakening the minds attention from the lethargy of 
cnstom, and directing It to the lovehneas and the wonder 
of the worid before os." 

That these “two sorts* of poems were part of one 
senes and of one scheme gives its chief importance to 
the poetic confesacn of Cuth contained in the lineal 
BaUiiis For, indeed the two processes described by 
Colendge are mutually indispensable. The to 
whom the natural has never seemed supematuial can by 
no device make the eapernatural appear natural. And 
Wordsworth himself who was confined to one half of 
the task, it teen in his finest poems constantly on the 
verge of passing from the disembodied marvds of the 
mind to an then t ic and embodied powers more than 
human. In such hues as these^ i 


Q 
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“ There’s not a breathing of the common wnd 
That will forget thee , thou hast great alhes , 
Thy friends are exultations, agonies, 

And love, and Man’s unconquerable mind,” 


he approaches the mythopoeic, while he expresses one 
of the simplest and intensest of human feelings 
But Walpole, wnting not only thirty-five years before 
Colendge and Wordsworth, but also long before Bums 
and Cowper, and long before the French Revolution, 
was both in the eighteenth century and of it ^To have 
awakened the hidden springs of supernatural terror is a 
sufficiently notable achievemenl^ To transfer to super- 
natural characters “ a human mterest and a semblance 


of truth” from his inward nature was beyond his power, 
for m that mward nature he recognized nothing akm to 
the supernatural 

Thus Walpole remains one of those paradoxes with 
which the history of literature abounds. The inaugurator 
and, m some sense, the foimder of a literary movement 
that took Europe by storm, his temper and character 
would have qualified him better to be its cntic, or even 
Its parodist. With no intention of cnticism or parody, 
but in mere playfulness, he made a wooden jack-m-the 
box Wooden though it was,(^ served as a decoy for 
the multitude of ghosts that squeaked and gibbered in 
the highways of hterature for half a century and more, 
until, in Frankenstein and Melmoth the Wanderer^ the 


romantic orgy reached its height^ 

/The violence of the machinery'bf The Castle of Otranto 
was palpable even to followers and imitators of Walpole. 


In The Old English Baron^ onginally called The Champion 
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of Virtut, a Goikxc Story {1777)1 Clara Rccre, who 
wrote this her fint novel at the mattire age of fifty-one, 
»et herself to temper the improhabOides of her original, 
and to keep her story within “the ntmost vaxt of 
probability* Her compromise Is Inherently weak, she 
tncceedi In wntmg a story with nothing in it more 
inexplicable than a rabtemnean groan, at the cost of 
most of the interest that the earlier work exdte*. “ It is 
so probable," says Horace TValpole, who read the book, 
“ t^t any trial for morder at the Old Bailey wonld make a 
more Interesting story" The •npematnral is best justified 
by the methods of poetry. Miss Reeve attempted its 
joshfication by an added prodness. In her rekdon to 
the romande movement the thos appears as a reacdonaiy, 
and the plea that her ghost Is almost credible raises a £i1m 
I ssne in cnticdsm. Some years before the wrote, BQrger 
had marked oat, In his poem of Ltnort (1773), the path 
that Enghih romandasm was to follow 

Bat the influence of Germany operated slowly on 
W-r>gl«h lUeiataie, and(^e of the greatest of the English 
Romande School, Hrs. Radcli/re^ never sneceeded in 
conquering her fear of the sopemararal so £ir os to allow 
it a place in her novels. Yet her senes of fictions, ftom 
Tfu Casiks cf AtkJtnand Dunhayw MoTJultahem 
(1797) ererdted so enormous a power on the new 
generation, and displayed to many decisive advances on 
previoas romantic e ssays , os to earn her a foremost place 
among the earher apostles of Romanddsm. 

Anne Ward (1764-1833) became Mrs. RadcUffo in 
1787 by her matritge with WnUim Raddifle, barriiter 
and jflttmalist. Her novds were wntten in rapid 
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succession during her early mamed life, atta time when 
her husband’s proprietorship of the English Chronicle 
kept him employed durmg the evenings, and left her 
many solitary hours. She ^ gamed fame and fortune by 
her books, and then relapsed mto private life as suddenly 
as she had emerged, livmg to see the tnumph of many later 
romantic authors who borrowed and adapted her methods. 

Her Ignorance of the world at the time when she 
wrote was complete and many-sided. Human character 
she knew, not from' observation but from dreams The 
landscapes for which she is so justly famous are pictures 
of countnes she never saw. There is nothmg m her 
books that she did not_create. And it is a testimony to 
the power of her art that her fancy first conceived a 
type of character that subsequently passed from art mto 
life. The man that Lord Byron tned to be was the 
invention of Mrs. Radchffe. 

(The plots of ^er stones have often been censured for 
their timidity. With an unprecedented control over the 
secrets of terror, a power of awakerung by a touch all 
the vague associations and suggestions of superstitious 
awe, she yet shrmks from following Walpole, and never 
plunges mto the frankly supernatural.^ Further, and 
here perhaps lies her chief mistake, she does not allow 
the supernatural even as a possible refuge. <^he ex- 
planations whereby her multiplied mystenes are ulti- 
mately dissipated, run on such severely natural line£)as 
to recall the simphcity of Snug the jomer, andfthe reader 
is almost ashamed of his terrors when he is confronted 
with the dulh mechanic who has simulated a lion so 
marvellously. \ 
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^ To hlftoncal preculoa there is no preience. In Tkt 
Ifyrttrtes 0/ a story dealing with events 

'oT the year 1584, Pwiiuii Cuhions, French opera, and 
French manners, are ipokcn of as dominating the world. 
Humooii after the cmnpic of Walpole, Is relegated to 
the servants’ hall. stock characters are few, and 
reappear m each succcisive novel under altered namcO 
A youn& bcautifTil, end accomplished lady, over whoso 
existence there hangs an unsolved mptery who b ranch 
given to a tender melancholy, and u Sable at any 
moment to be token with a short lit of rhyming or of 
Cilndng, iJ the Mary Jtdia Addme-Eimly-Eleoa of the 
tales. Her lover is frank, generous, impetuous, mid, 
and romantic. The nrtuona among ho relatives share 
her passion for twUight, sohtud^ the genUer emoborts, 
and the wilder aspects of nature. Wthorwithont them 
she is commonly imprisoned or detained in a Gothic 
nun situated on precipitoas zt^cks or in a dense forest 
The villain of the talcs may be best introduced by Mrs. 
FadchiTe s desenpdon of Schedoni m TTic /fa/iax, 

“There was something terrible in his air, something 
almost superhuman. His cowl, too, as it threw a shade 
over the hnd paleness of bu face. Increased its severo 
character, and gave an cflect to hb large melancholy 
eye whidi approached to horror There was some 
thing m his physiognomy extremely singular, and that 
cannot casfly bo defined. It bore the traces of many 
pasnons, which seemed to have fixed the features they 
no longer animntrd. An habitual gloom and austerity 
prevailed over the deep lines of hb countenance, and 
ha eyes were so piercing that they seemed to penetrate, 
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at a single glance, into the hearts of men, and to read 
their most secret thoughts.” 

A few stray lines from Lara (1814) will serve to show 
how Mrs Radcliffe’s villain became Byron’s hero : — 

“ That brow in furrowed lines had fixed at last, 

And spake of passions, but of passion past ; 

A high demeanour, and a glance that took 
Their thoughts from others by a single look j 
And some deep feeling it were vain to trace 
At moments hghlened o’er his livid face.” 

The machinery as well as the characters of these 
novels became the commonplaces of later romancers 
( The secret comdors, sliding panels, echoing vaults, and 
hidden trapdoors, the mouldering manusenpts dis- 
covered in massive chests and read at night by the light 
of a flickering candle, are all expedients beloved of Mrs. 
Radchffe.J^The manuscript device, occumng in the 
works of Walpole and Miss Reeve, became so common 
a convention as almost to demand classification among 
the possible modes of tellmg a story (^rs. Radchffe 
strains it almost to breaking point; her manusenpts 
invariably become illegible at the point where some 
dire secret is about to be revealed.^lQklaturi^ m The 
Fatal Revenge, or The Family of Montorio (1807), surpasses 
her in temerity. Here are the closmg words of a docu- 
ment discovered by one of the characters m that work ; — 
“Was that shnek fancy? — again, agam, — ^impossible! 
Hark ' there is a tiimult in the castle — ^lights and voices 
beneath liie turret . . . What is this they tell me?” 
The most instantaneous and agitating of expenences, 
down to the death-gasp, are duly recorded on parchment, 
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ted itoTcd away in a iratilt to await an appropriate 
ducovciy 

The abmdides of the renascent romance ore many, 
and are to be found on the surface. The merits of hin. 
Radciifle arc less obriotu to a genostion for whom her 
dcnces are no longer new with her works the 
Romantic School sprang at once to mattmty The 
Romantic movement may be described, m one aspect, as 
an inroiion of the realm of prose by the matter of poetry , 
and In this regard no bolder inroads are to be chronicled 
from first to last than those that she planned and 
eymted. 

(S^ has a fine command over the world of association 
ai^scggestion, distmcUvely poetic, and " asigtuficant and 
expresfive nacertainty of strokes and cobaring,” She 
knows the Toloe of the mere absence of definition, the 
power of Toofity, darkness, sohtode, and dlenc^) And 
thus, to use a phrase drawn from Barke s treatise Of tJu 
SubUau end BtoiOful {1756) (Itself a herald of the 
Romantic moremeal) she compels us to “yield to 
sympathy what we refine to desenpdem.” The famous 
scene in The Mysteries ef Udelpke, where Emily unveils 
the awfnl picture, suffiaently iUostrates the method 
“She paused again, and then with a tnnid hand lifted 
the veil ; but instantly let it fiill — perceivmg that what it 
had concealed was no pi cl o re, and, before she could 
leave the c h a m ber she dropped lenseleti on the floor.* 

^ It was no fieiitrtf and the reader exhausts his 
Imagination on terrori before he learns, at the close of 
the boot, that it was, fa point of ike^ a waxwork, 
.^^otber cardinal cip^ent of Mrs. Radchfic and the 
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school at large consists in the isolation of sense im- 
pressions commonly associated. Sights without corre- 
spondmg sounds, sounds without corresponding sights, a 
touch m the dark — whether of the clammy hand of 
a dead person, or of “ the mealy and canous bones of 
a skeleton,” these thmgs are made to yield a nameless 
subtle horror.^^^he art of suggestion has been earned 
further since Mrs. Radcliffe’s time , at first by Maturin, 
and later, m much more delicate fashion, by Nathaniel 
Hawthorne and Mr Stevenson^ Hawthorne’s treatment 
of the supernatural, whereby he neither affirms nor 
denies it, but creates its atmosphere, and leaves the 
reader to please himself, has never been surpassed , and 
a favounte resource of Mr Stevenson’s for evoking 
terror, the pursuit, namely, of the hero by an active and 
malicious bhnd man, is a fine example of how the super- 
himan may be suggested by defect. 

vThe remaining contnbution made by Mrs. Radcliffe 
to romantic method is to be found m her employment 
of sceneryN Nowhere but from the poets could she have 
borrowed this , the tales of Horace Walpole and Clara 
Reeve are without background, and Charlotte Smith's 
best known novel. The Old Manor House (1793), 
although It displays a happy subordinate employment of 
scenery, came too late to mfluence the greater writer. 
The essence of Mrs Radcliffe’s scenery is that it is 
fictitious, lending the richness and fulness of harmony 
to the thm wavering melody of the plot G[n the power 
which she assigns to flood and fell, sunset and storm. 


over tke moods and passions of her characters, she 
becomes at times almost Wordsworthian^ And her 
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rccnoy alihoash artificial, is not glarujsly unreal, there 
arc traces of ohjcrvabon of some real atmospheric cficctt, 
and her descriptions bear witness to the acuteness of her 
senses. Sights are not oBoired to obtenie sounds, and 
sensations of odour and rcspimtlon, sD the vague 
orgamc fmpresnons that count for 10 much In the cfiect 
of natoral surroundings, find their record. Bat perhaps 
the most remarkable pomt In her treatment of nature If 
the breadth and unity of her pictures. She never forgets 
the whole in the parts details are sparingly Introdoccd 
and generally with tdimg effect Her landscapes might 
be named after the parllcalar emotions they are built to 
house— terror, regret, secuntjr, or melancholy — and they 
voold be In perfect keeping. 

Thus, In more than oneway, the prose of ifrs. RadcUffe 
tnuapated and gmded the poetry of the RomanUtf 
rcvfvaL Prose like hers could not hope to remain 
prose long, but technical maplitude and the precedent 
set by the novelists prevented her from wniJng In rerae. 
The namitire poems of the next century owed much to 
her Influence, whDe the novel proper pursued Its course 
on independent Imcs. It remains only to chronicle the 
farther history of the School of Terror in Its two principal 
later exponents, Lewis and Mnturin. 

Matthew Grcgoi^Q^^WTa^who giln^ notoriety at the] 
age of twenty by the publication ol^Tie -^^<"*^1795), 1 
had been mnch Inflaenced in his youth by the study of I 
German models. He professed himself greatly stirred 
by Goethe's Lddtn da jungen WaiJur (1774) which 
speedily spread over drlUied Eorope. After on IntrtK 
duedon to Goethe himsdf, he wrote to his mother t 
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“You must not be surprised if I should shoot myself 
one of these fine mornings.” As a matter of fact he 
was httle hkely to fall a victim to the sentimental mama, 
which he ndiculed in a juvemle work called The Effu- 
sions of Sensibility. His taste was rather for horrors, 
thick and slab, and it was the perusal of The Mysteries of 
Udolpho that encouraged him to The Monky written, 
accordmg to his own account, m the space of ten weeks 
at the Hague. His biographer compares him to 
Correggio, gazmg on the pictures of Michael Angelo and 
exclaiming, “ Anch’ lo sono pittore ' ” 

Lewis’s acquamtance with hterature, and especially with 
the German resuscitations of feudahsm, monasticism, 
ghosts, and hobgoblms, enabled him to fill his museum 
of atrocities with a large vanety of articles oJvertu, includ- 
ing the Inquisition, the wandermg Jew, and the bleeding 
nun. But(^s imagmation is gross, boyish, and vulgar, 
and his horrors rest mainly on a physical basis. He 
was foolish enough to throw over all the restraints that 
Mrs Radchfie had observed, and to attempt explicit 
chmax.\The end of the monk Ambrosio is a good 
example of his work- The monk renounces his salvation 
to escape the stake, and a demon cames him clear of 
his persecutors. The j oumeyman imagmation of Lewis is 
not content, however, with this approved ending, he 
follows the two to the remote and desolate precipice 
whither the monk is earned. There it appears that the 
demon’s promise is now fulfilled , he has saved his chent 
from pnson ‘“Whither have you brought me?’ said 
the monk at length in a hollow trembling voice ‘ Ydiy 
am I placed m this melancholy scene ? Bear me from 
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h qmckly I Carry me to Matildii I ' There cniuei an 
tmnecessaiy conremtian, tn which the demon has the 
last word, " *Thns I secure my prey ! Ai he said this, 
dartmg his talons mto the monlds sharen crown, he 
sprang widi him from the rode. The cares and motm 
tamn rang with Ainbrosio*a shucks. The demon con 
tmaed to soar aloft, till, reaclung a dreadful height^ he 
released the eafferer.” 

The Tai^ of Wonder (1801), to which Walter Scott 
and John Leyden contribated, contain Lewis’s ctihest 
attempts to r er l re the old ballad. The An acreo n t i c 
metres frequently selected, giro a heightened absurdity 
to the rococo horrors of the tales. A stama m Alonso 
the Bravtf here rqmnted from TJis Monk^ thus describes 
the porthumoof actryity of "the £dse Imogtoe 

At nddnlght, (bor times lo auh rev does ber sprite, 
Wbea morttls la Klmnber are boood. 

A rray e d hi her hHdal apparel of white, 

Appeu la the haQ vhh the skdeloo koljdit. 

And shriek n be vhfats her arocsd I ” 

It IS a testhnony to the prevalence of the romantic 
intoxicttion that this kind of stuff seduced for a time 
the strong and sane imaginatiQn of Scott, who produced 
a companion picture to it in his Jhtderuk and Aha, 

But the insolence of cosise horror soon exhausts its 
themes , the grave gives op its dead, and has no more 
to give to the realistic artist, ^t was by the subtlety of 
his mental analysis and his poira of suggestion, i^ieiein 
he fer excelled Mrs. Radchfle, rather than by the bold 
atrocities of reahsnCWhcreiii he endeavoured to outbid 
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Lewis/^hat Charles Robert Matunn (1782-182^ earned 
his title to the headship of the School of Terror.^ 

In his first novel, Tlie Fatal Revenge , or, The Family 
of Montorio (1807), published under the assumed name 
of Dennis Jasper Murphy, he explains his intent “ I 
have presumed,” he says, “to found the interest of a 
romance on the passion of supernatural fear, and on 
that almost alone ” Love, he urges, is felt m its purity 
by comparatively few, fear, on the other hand, especially 
the fear ansing from objects of invisible terror, is uni- 
versal and irresistible in Its appeal. (Objects of terror, by 
no means always mvi^ible, abound in this spectre-haunted, 
corpse-ndden story, y The question asked by the old 
servant Michelo, “ Is it then possible to know the living 
from the dead ? ” finds a ready answer from the reader . 
it is quite impossible in the family of Montono. Crhe 
plot, hke the greater part of those constructed by Matunn^ 
IS perplexed in the extreme ; it can barely be disentangle^ 
And in this novel ^latunn allows the example of his 
predecessors to weigh too much ^vlth him; his real 
strength lay m regions untrodden by Walpole or Lewis. 

Of his subsequent romances, from The Wild Irish Boy 
{1808) to The Albigenses (1824), universal cnticism has 
pronounced/'0lf^///;d7//; the Wandere^ (1S26) to be the 
maslerpiece> -- The favounte Rosicrucian idea, already 
borrowed by Godwin for philosophic purposes in Sf. 
Leon (1799), IS here turned to the best imaginative use 
The lund figure of Melmoth, who has gained earthly 
immortality at a price never to be named or thought on 
by those who would keep their sanity, the paralyzing 
glamour of his eyes, the withenng smile, wherein mahgnity 
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and lenty hare not extingnlahed patlios, ai be preposca 
to Hs TictizQS the buortwtMnicabii cwdiiian of their release 
from the oodhotue or the pnsons of the Inqomtion 
these^kn^ besie£;e the memory like some dream that 
confine* Itself with wnkmg hoars^ The story is made 
op of A Domber of ffl-stning episode*, (sx apart in time 
and space, tinlted only bj the awfiil sense of that im' 
pending approach, a* the ntmost danger* and terrors of 
earth pres* heavier on the protagonist of each ancceuive 
tale. The greatest scene* of MdmffiK, as, for instance, 
the accoDoti of his midnight wedding with Indora, of 
hi* tnbterranean pDotage of hlongada a* they escape 
from the mo n a s t er y, of hi* last awfiil and rapid trans- 
formation to the decTtpitsdo of age, are as cfrccti 
of snhtle te n or u were ever derUed by a literary 
maitei. 

The tecret of Matnnn a treatment of the t u p er natnral 
he* almost wholly in hi* power of snggestioa. Not 
only m the broader tort of delmeatiOD by single violent 
elTccti, whidi might be exompled from those line* in 
the AnHait Maruur— 

"I took Um oant the niot • boy 
Wit tmtiMX erv^ft, 

Laoghed loud «sd loog I * 

not only in the aponopetis of which he 1* to fond Is hit 
maitciy enneed, he excels also ha the delicate manlpo- 
latlon of all ametsoning apprehensions and tapmtitioni. 
Hi* observation of strange Oiings in nature is singularly 
ocote. "When Monjadn is examined by the InqaWdon, 
he describes one of the Judges trembling on his 
"while his shadow, magnified by the imperfect ligh^ 
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pictured the figure of a paralytic giant on the nail 
opposite to me.” That is the clue to Matunn’s effects ; he 
sees the shadow before he secs the body, and he chooses 
the shadow, for it is often many times larger and more 
temble than the body. His analytic knon ledge of the 
human mind is excellently employed in the service of 
terror. Wordsworth’s lover was struck with a thrill of 
fear on seeing the moon set behind the cottage of her 
he loved j his Margaret, in the intensity of her desire 
for mtercourse with the dead, is strangely moved by the 
rustling of the grass and the passing of the clouds ; it is 
the highest praise that can be given to Matunn to allege 
that he oftentimes works with sentiments as subtle as 
these. 

is impossible ngidly to demarcate the School of 
Theory m fiction, or to name many authors, or even 
single works, that belong to it wholly. Towards the 
end of the eighteenth century theory was rife in England, 
and speculations on politics, rehgion, marnage, and 
education were not slow to find expression in the novel. 
But a novel that does no more than give vivid, concrete'^ 
expression to some definite moral or pohtical lesson is 
either a bad novel, or its ments are irrelevant, if not 
positively detnmental, to its main theme. A tale 
“illustrative of the truths of Political Economy” is likely 
to spoil two good things — political economy, to wut, and 
the tale as an imaginative product The world of men 
and women must be maimed to be fitted accurately to 
the general laws of the economist, and the laws them- 
selves lose, m the process, the regal security of pure 
science. 
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It Is therefore more m partIcaUr tralti aod tendenaes, 
common to many of the novels of the time than in 
spedal authors or works t^ the marks of system and 
theory are to bo ecraght (jhe French Revohitioii com- 
municated a strong impetas to Enghsh speculation on 
the foundationi of law and custom.^ And if a central 
expression were required for nH the influences at work 
upon tbose^uthors who made fiction a vehicle for 
abstract though^ it would have to be the name of one 
who, more than any other, was the precursor of the 
Revolution In all its aspects — Jean Jacque^Rousscau. 

The diaractcristic doctnnes of Rousseau, expounded 
in the wo^ whidi range from the Discourse written for 
the pnte of the Academy of Dijon in 1749, down to the 
IfowdU EilAst in 1761, and EmiU and the Conint 
Sodal\xi 1762, fermented to European hterature for the 
rest of the century The doctnnes themselves might 
have had a less startling success hod they not been 
badied in the sentiment and winged with the ardour of 
the man s extraordinary temperament Ronssean owed 
much to FngUth writers, to Locke and to Richardson, 
for mstance. Sot Locke, the cautious upholder of the 
constitutional prindplei of the Enghah Revolution, 
would have been amaxed at his pupil and the senti- 
ment of Gerissa, redolent of the proprieties, had none 
of the iniecticms power of the sentiment of Saint Preux, 
although, considered as a novel, Richard^ a work u 
infinitely finer than the NntpdJt SiMse. ^e simplest 
of the mafenals bonowed by Rousseau were tranaformed, 
by the chemfatry of his temper into mtoncants and 
solvent^ eflbaon of lentimenty no greater 
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Sterne’s. “The danger lay,” as Mr John Morley 
remarks, “ in the mischievous intellectual direction which 
Rousseau imparted to this effusion.” 

The fundamental conception of Rousseau’s work is 
to be found m his exaltation of “ the State of Nature.” 
“The return to Nature,” sometimes insisted on as the 
essence of the Romantic movement in England, may 
mean almost anything — ^residence in the country, the 
unrestrained expression of the emotions, or the violent 
levelhng of all social distinctions It was largely due 'to 
Rousseau that it came to mean all three, and that a 
love of natural scenery and a highly strung emotional 
sensibility became mextricably associated with rebellion 
agamst political institutions and social canons 
(rhe “natural man”')was at once seized on by the 
novelists to play a leacfing part in then: pages He was 
no new invention ,(^rs. Behn’s best novel Oioonok^or 
The History of the Royal Slave (1698), contains a full- 
length portrait of him, and^ description of a people 
who represent “an absolute idea of the first state of 
innocence, before man knew how to sin^and it is most 
evident and plain, that simple nature is The most harm- 
less, moffensive, and virtuous mistress. It is she alone, 
if she were permitted, that better instructs the world, 
than all the inventions of man rehgion would here but 
destroy that tranquillity they possess by ignorance, and 
laws would but teach them to know offence, of which 
now they have no notion.” The conception of a per- 
fectly virtuous primitive people, with no law and no 
religion, is here fuUy developed. But it was Rousseau 
who first .pomted it as a powerful weapon of offence 
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against tTirting arflisaboof^ and gare it the rerolnbonary 
shape it assnmei in the lines of 

** C ottrti for eovxrdf were erected, 

CbordieibalU to pleno tba priest.'* 

How little Oroonoko wa* appreoated as a revolotionary 
agent may be inferred ftom his reappearance, under a 
changed name. In the pages of Dr John Shebbeare, a 
political wnter of Johiuon s time on the Tory ode. In 
his single memorable novel Zyduj, orlnUal^uiy (T755), 
written beibre Rousseau a Jonger works, he rntrodoces 
lie reader m the very first chapter to “patnotiam, 
heroism, liuntiog, dymg, lovmg; sentiment, and gene 
ro^ty, all amongst Indians m America.'’ Cannaasatego, 
the noble Indian warrior who U brought to Europe as a 
foil for the vices of the Bounces, Maebrogues, and Muck 
worms that fin the book, u a counterpart to Idrs. Behn s 
hero and gams the lore of Yanco, a dove like Indian 
maiden. But he has vowed to visit Europe, and when 
he meditates portpotung the peifonnance of his vow he 
is thus taunted by his fiieod Pecan essora " Can It be 
imagmed that violated honour can be received among 
the with applause? WHl not the tachems pro- 

nounce that none but Zurtpants are guilty of that 
meanness?" Yarico, bis betrothed lady, was a very 
exceptional Indian squaw for iho bad “a thousand 
times exclaimed agamst that perniaous principle of 
glory which delights in war and slaughter. She con- 
ceived It the most unnatorol idea which can cater mto 
the human hearty that rage end the destruction of man- 
kmd should prevafl over the toiler passions of love and 
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fncndslup, and fame be obLaincd by ^.hat ought to be 
the horror of humanil) 

Imported from savage lands by Mrs Bchn and Dr 
Sliebbearc, the “ natural man” soon became a naturalized 
ICnghshman Protest was useless, .although Johnson 

uttered a cnUcism both adequate and final when, on 
finding the position maintained b> Lord Kaimes that 
virtue IS natural to man, he rcmarl cd, “Th^s is sajing a 
thing which .all mankind Inow not to be true.” {Xs a 
hero of fiction, nevertheless, the natural man had irresis- 
tible attractions for autliors of the Revolutionary penod.*^ 
He IS the Hcmisprong of Robert Bage’s best novel. 
He IS the Fnnl^ Henlej of Thomas Holcroft’s Ania S\ 
Res (1792). How lus primitive virtues might be re- 
gained, was the problem of mor.als, how they might be 
retained, unsullied by calculation .and convention, w.as 
the problem of education.) And these problems left 
their mark, not only on the works of those French 
wnters that felt the influence of Rousseau — Bcmardin 
de St Pierre, M.ad.arac do Gcnlis, and many otlicrs — 
but also on the innocent schemes dev iscd bj the authors 
of The Fool of Qualify and Sandford and Merlon. A 
new and singular t) pc of hero sh.arcd w ith hirs Radchffe’s 
Byronic creations the admiration of the age Sentimental 
and philanthropic, he is also entirely independent of 
the opinion of his fellows , he neither respects nor under- 
stands social distinctions, and stalks through the world 
supenor to all its artificial standards. The good he 
conciliates by a simplicity that discards all false honour, 
false modesty, and false pride , the bad he disconcerts 
by the Socratic paradoxes of the nursery. The description 
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of Frank Henley put by Holoofl into the raoulh of 
Coke CUfton, bi5 worldly nvnl, DIaitrates these traits : 
' EicIusivQ of hu obitioacy, the rude pot*compamoa 
loquaaiy of the felloir is h^hly o/Teocvc. He bis no 
sense of infenonty He nisds as erect, end ipciks 
wHb as Uttle erabamusment, and os loudly as the best 
of os j Diy, boldly assert^ tbit ndibcr riches, rank, nor 
birth have any dilrn, I hive offered to bay him a 
beard if he wonld bnt turn heathen philosopher 
Among the most rldicolotis of what he calls first 
pnndplcf is that of the equality of mankind. He 
denres from Adam, what time the world was nil 'hall 
fdlow, well metl' The savage, the wild man of the 
woods, Is his true libexty 4 )oy and the onrang-oatao^ 
hu first consul. A lord is a meny-asdrew, a duke a 
|ack*poddu)g, and a king a ton>fool t his name is man I " 
The wnlers viho divulged this conccptlcm of map |n 
English fiction belonged, for the most part, to the same 
social orde, and held the same pollLcal pnoaples. 
Thomas Holoofl (i745-'i8o9), the eldest of them, bad 
made good use of his mixed cxpcnences of life among 
stable-boys and strolling actorv m bis first novel, Ahoyn 
fir ikt Gfintkman Comfidian (>780). But this work, 
although It contains much interesUng reminiscence and 
some vigoroni satire, belongs wholly to the older school 
of fiction. It was in his Jstcr novels, particularly those 
produced soon o/lcr the Rcrolution, Anna St Ivtt 
(179*) and Tmvr (1794-97) that Holcroll de 
vdop^ his political creed. In these two works, which 
are fn some sense companion pictures, representing 
respectively ideal and real characters, are to be found 
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almost all the doctnnes which received consecutive 
logical exposition in the Pohtical Justice (1793) of 
William Godwin- As Godwin himself admitted his 
obhgations to Holcroft, it is enough to study the 
outcome of these doctrines m the works of the younger 
and more distinguished writer. 

{Wilham GodwinXi756-i836) had been educated in a 
creed drawn from the wntmgs of Sandeman, and after 
passmg through most of the pnmary colours of belief 
and disbehef, with many intermediate tints, had adopted 
the theoretic pnnciples of the French Revolution in 
then most uncompromising form On these he aspired, 
almost alone among Englishmen, to build a perfect 
scheme of Man and Society. The main features of this 
scheme are well known. “Give to a State liberty 
enough," he said, “ and it is impossible that vice should 
exist in It" The Throne, the Church, the Army, and 
the Law, he would fain see gently but rapidly abolished 
Man is a readily perfectible being ; and his vices and 
faihngs, including avance, jealousy, and hate, would 
disappear with the institutions that have produced them 
His very virtues, in so far as they are partial and con- 
cerned with anything less than “the well-being and 
happiness of every intellectual and sensitive existence,” 
would be superseded. For friendship, gratitude, patnot- 
ism, and family affection, a regenerated society would 
find no use. 

(^That the smeere upholder of these doctnnes should 
have been a fine wnter of novels is the real marvel , 
much as if a blind man should prove a capable pamter. 
Not that his theones do not leave plentiful traces on his 
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fiction^ In his eiuiiest novel, Thinp as iJuy an or 
tht A<hcn/um of Caleb WSBaots (1794) the passages 
that betn^ (the politida^ are many The gang of 
thiercfl that seize tipon tVBliamj afto he has fled his 
master's home, c oD stfts of men at open war with the 
^ckedness of toaety and amrilliog to stain the panty 
of their cause cruelty mahce, or rcTcngc. Thepnaon 
in wludi he is conflned u the text of much miflennanan 
discourse. And Collms, the virtuous and amiable 

steward is a mouthpiece for Godwins theory of man- 
Hatred of evil is unreasonahle, said Godwin, for the bad 
guaGtiea of men are forced on them by drcnmstancei 
and the seottment flnds expression, hugely ondramatfc, 
in the speech of CoIUoa **Yoq know my habits of 
tbmUng. I regard you as viaona but I do not 
consider the vidoiis as proper objects of indignation 
and scorn. I consider you os a mardunej yon are not 
constituted, I am afraid, to be greatly useful to your 
fellow men. I am sony for your ill propcitiei 
but I entertain no enmi^ agamst you, nothing but 
benevolence. Cou^dermg you in the hght m whldi I 
at present consider you, I am ready to contribute ev e r y 
thing m my power to your real advantage. It is 
more necessary for me to feel compassion for you, than 
that I should accumulate your miafortune by my 
censure*.” 

Yet with all these things die mterest of Ca 2 ^ WUhams 
is veryreal and very well mamtalned. *1116 ch a r a c te r of 
Falkland, in which all die milder virtue* hare been 
ovenhodowed by the memory of his crime, the sleepless 
conosity of Willrmu in the effort to oscertam his master's 
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secret, the price he pays for success in the persecution 
that dogs him unremittingly, together make up a story 
of an interest too powerful to permit it to be enslaved 
to a fngid scheme of Utopian politics. The moral of 
the history and fate of Falkland is contained in one of 
the concluding reflections : “ Of what use are talents 
and sentiments in the corrupt wilderness of human 
society?” The tale IS meant to enforce this reflection, 
but in point of fact it denies to the reader much oppor- 
tunity for reflections of any kind, and keeps his sporting 
instincts excited by the pleasures and hazards of the 
chase. The professed moral is as irrelevant as a 
philosopher in the hunting-field. 

In his later novels, especially in St, Leon (1799) 
Fleetwood (1805), Godwin shows a greatly increased 
knowledge of life and character. For this increased 
knowledge the author of the Political Justice apologizes 
in two highly conscientious prefaces. “The affections 
and chanties of pnvate hfe ” are eulogized in St Leon, 
and, indeed, the author has come to believe them “not 
incompatible with a profound and active sense of justice 
in the mmd of him that cherishes them.” At any rate 
they are “inseparable from the nature of man,” and 
may be used as a stepping-stone to general benevolence. 
And after all, “ it is better that man should be a livmg 
being than a stock or a stone.” Godwin the philosopher 
stands rebuked by this discovery of Godwin the novelist 
In Fleetwood, further occasion is given to the enemy of 
progress to blaspheme, for in that work respect is 
expressed for mamage. This is an institution which, on 
the occasion of his own mamage some years before, the 
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phDosoplier had recommended hi5 fefloTr-men ^'nerer to 
practise, but with the greatest cantion.® A fcw yean 
before that again he waa for total abolitiaa And now 
tlie jealousy that was not, and the marriage that wu not 
to be, are both, it appears, needed for an old-huhioned 
melodnunatic plot In attempting to justify bn mcon 
tistency, Godwin does not plead, as he well might, that 
effete institutions and characters, such as the lon^ the 
pnest, and the wife, may be pcnnitted to surviv e m 
fiedorn His defence is that great changes must be 
earned out m concert and gradually, itwoold be absurd 
for a solitary indmdoal (su^ as Fl eet w o od) to act pre> 
maturely m the matter. 

The navels ushered m by these deh^tfal solemidties 
are an interesting pair The supernatural plot of St 
Lt^ is something of a weakness, tor of mystery Godwin 
had no The secret of immeutahty wealth is 

conreyed to St Leon m the most squahd foshion possible 
by a stranger whom be accretes in the fummer-house of 
his garden. The protests of his difldrcn (“ Papa, I wish 
you would not let a man get into the summer-house, who 
shuts all the shutters, and locks the door”) retson^e 
m themselves, do not heighten the feeling of awe. ^e 
relations of man to soaefy are Godwins real thane, 
and he shows power and subtlety m the ebam of diiaita 
that he draws from the necessify of secre cy — the one 
condition of the magic endowments.^ 

The best of his imagfnfltire work a to be found in 
RtitvMod not so much in the s to r y, with its 
stock villain and maligned wife, as in the early reini- 
niscencei of Fleetwood and the cp»odicaI autobiography 
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of Ruffigny, where the author displays a sensibility to 
scenery and a vivid remembrance of the feelmgs of 
childhood that v. ould be remarkable even in a less arid 
mind. 

It vould be easy to trace the thconcs and fashions 
that mark Godwin’s novels through many of the worl s 
of his contemporaries One of the best of the tales of 
Mrs Adeline Moijhray , or the Mother and Daughkr 

(1804), IS influenced by Godv^in’s theones, as well as 
founded in part on his history ; and hlrs Inchbald’s ti\ o 
novels, A Simple Story (1791) and Nature and Ait 
(1796), show the preialcnt ideas on education and social 
convention spoiling the outlines of the work of a real 
artist In Nature and Art especially, I^Irs Inchbald 
sets herself to exhibit the fortunes of tivo cousins, 
William and Henry, the one brought up in a deanery, 
where “ men were paid to tell him how to think,” the 
other imbibing honour and virtue at their source among 
the savages of Zocotora Island. Returned to civiliza- 
tion, Henry “would call compliments^ lies — reserve, he 
would call pride — stateliness, affectation — and for the 
monosyllable mar, he constantly substituted the word 
massacreP The gentle excitement that these and similar 
habits supplied to the deanery is less easily produced in 
a reader to whom word-games of this kind are by no 
means new. But with its continuation the story suddenly 
rises to almost tragic stature. The scene where William, 
as a judge, condemns to death the girl he had deceived 
and deserted is great, not from the boisterous strength 
of the situation, but from the strength of its telling. 
That and the character of Miss Milner in A Simple Story 
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entitle Mn. Inchbald to a vety higb place among tHe 
novelifts proper of her day 

One largo da5i of atones may, withont e xtra regance^ 
be aald to belong, by way of pendant, to the Rerola 
tionary movement. Rousseau had given enormous 
prominence in hia pubUahed writings to the question of 
education, and had maintained that novels, even the 
novels of his admired Richardson, were no fit diet for 
the young. Madame do Genli^ whose scheme of edu 
cation 13 pure Rousseau, would allow her Adhie to read 
novdi tiDtfl ihe reaches the ago of fourteen, when 
they must be put away with other cJ^iMish thmgi By 
this means it was behered the taste for them might bo 
broken, juft ai Sir Thomas Mores ’Utopiau guarded 
■gnintt avxnce by applying gold to the meanest or most 
puerile uses. From the general condemnation that 
Madame de Genlu passes upon novels, the tno of 
Richardson is alone exempt. In order to supply a more 
wholesome Csrm of reading for the young, the same lady 
produced a hTiraiy of tales she seems to regard it as 
the obviotts duty of a mother to wiuo all the stones her 
daughter reads. In England a host of writers soon arose 
to supply the new demand. From the date of Thomas 
Day’s Sandferd and Merten (1783-S9) onwards there 
was never lacking m England abundance of tales for the 
young, and it is not a little curious to observe how many 
of them have a strong flavour of the theories of the 
Revolution. Rank and wealth are almost always 
denuded, In these stones of their fidr share of the trap 
pangs lent by the Imagination. “Tls only noble to be 
good,” — a defimtion of nobilily which it is permitted to 
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those of maturer years to supplement by a study of 
Burke’s Pea age. 

The School of Terror and the School of Theory are 
by no means exhaustive categones for the prose fiction 
of the Romantic revival. Of the earlier attempts at 
histoncal fiction and the revival of mediasvalism it is 
most convement to treat in connection with ScotL 
The Orientalism that is so striking a feature of the 
later French Romantic movement is exemphfied m 
England by a single work, the Vathek (1786) of William 
Beckford. This romance is infinitely finer than Wal- 
pole’s Gothic toy, but it is less historically important 
Walpole IS a direct ancestor of Scott, while Vathek, 
unless Moore’s much later Epicurean (1827) be affih’ated 
to It, remamed without distinguished progeny. Wntten 
origmally m French, although not, as Beckford in later 
life pretended, at a single sitting, translated into English, 
and surreptitiously pubhshed by the author’s friend 
Samuel Henley, Vathek has maintained its position as 
the finest Onental tale wntten by an Englishman. The 
breath of the Romantic movement stirs m it, and dis- 
tmguishes it m kind from the exquisitely witty Oriental 
tales of Count Anthony Hamilton, on which it was 
modelled. The grotesque extravagance of Eastern 
supematurahsm only tickled the fancy of Count Hamil-' 
ton ; It held the imagination of Beckford “ I tremble 
whilst relatmg it,” he wntes of his story, “and have 
not a nerve in my frame but vibrates like an aspen.” 
The occidental pomt of view, whether of humour or 
scepticism, is in tins tale almost abandoned The 
authofs enjoyment of comic extravagance peeps out, 
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DO doobt^ ia the descnption of the great VatheJe, rrho 
" imbed to know erciTthing, e\tn Bocnccs that did 
not extrt,'’ who lost his appetite when overcome with 
agitation, 10 that "of the three hundred dishes that 
were daBf placed before him, ho coold taste of no 
more than thut^two," os well os m the Introdaction 
of the ommoos stranger, who was "so abomioablj 
hideons, that the very goarda who arrested him were 
forced to shot ihcir eyes aa they led him along.** These 
tenches, and the like throaghont the story, are of French 
origin, bnt Beckford’s own great ment lies rather in 
the snbhme extravagance that follows hard npon them, 
attaining lU highest in the infernal majesty of Eblls, 
who makes of the hearts of hb victims n receptacle 
for eterail fire. The stamp of inertdahty is on the 
tales of Hamilton and Voltaire, with them the Eastern 
imagination is a mere laoghmg»ttock for the Western 
wit, it is Beckford alooe who, accq^Ung the new fan* 
tostic domain as his own by right, forgets the world of 
reahty, and raises ha palace ^ the shades. In the 
tame attempt Soothey was less sn et e stf al; and a free 
employment of the grotesque in the icmce of senous 
emotion is a dlsostroos expenment for httle artists. 

^Wrth the two romances of the boyhood of Shclle^ 
Zasirhii (1810) and St, Jrvyne ar, Tfu Bosttruaan 
(1811) this account of the revivalists may fitly close. 
The sovereign transmutation that the doll, haid stuff 
of Godwm’i doctnnei tnffered In the crucible of 
Shelley’s Imagination is known to all rcadcra of the 
poems. In the Eptpr^tJudiin the nightingale pours 
forth a song suggested to her by the croaking of the 
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frog. (But in his earlier romances Shelley’s imagination 
is wild and crude, so that they combine more than the 
violence of Maturm’s early work with more than the 
absurdity of Godwin’s complacent dogm^,) It is a 
strange mixture, and an odd world. These lovers, 
who regard legal marriage as an impropriety, and these 
villains, whose mildest feeling is an ecstasy of mahgnity, 
are types drawn from different schools fRomance, in 
these works, has once more reached the extreme of its 
tether, the world of adjectives is exhausted, raptures 
fall back into the ineffable, agonies into the indescnb- 
able.^ So monotonous a protest of the inadequacy of 
language ceases to work its effect, and instead of 
heightenmg the situation, serves only to lower the 
literary art 



CHAPTER l\. 

THE NOVEL 07 DOlfEfnC tATTltE MISS BURNET, UIS3 
AUSTEN, HISS EZXJEWORTn. 

The world and life were not whollf conqaered for the 
noTcl when the last of the great school of eighteenth- 
centmy norduti laid down hi* pea. Since the dajw 
of Mn. Aphra Bchn and hln. Haywood, wotnen had 
written cordU in plenty, but (their novels attempted 
pictures of life ns it Is seen throegh tho eyes of men. 
Even Mn. RaddlE^a great inventor m romance, posed 
her heroines in attitudes engaging or pathetic for appre^ 
dation by their lovers and the world at larger 6na]ung 
little or no attempt to iashloD them from the heart oat 
warda Not imtD the greatest of women romancers 
arose m Charlotte BrontS was passion represented os {t 
could only hare been concaved by a woman. But for 
the portraiture of the world as it might appear to "a 
very young lady,* Intensely sclf.consdous, Instinct with 
the proprieties and the dehcaacs implanted by careful 
guardians — for the detcrlption of hex sodal emhamus- 
ments and discomforts^ less power and less daring 
sufficciO The heart may be laid bare without a blush 
when it has been prepared and inserted under dcncal 
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supervision. To descnbe the world as it seems to a 
woman utterly pre-occupied with the thought of how she 
^eems to the world, asked much skill but httle courage, 
f The new departure i\as taken and the new school 
founded, in 1778, by Miss Burney in her justly famous 
novel Evehna^ 

(The comedy of life, as Fielding conceived of it, made 
.at all times comparatively little appeal to those for whom 
life was entangled with more manifold restnctions and 
set within narrower hraits. The bluff open-air reality of 
Squire Western became hardly real when transferred to^ 
the hterary drawing-rooms of the close of the century.^ 
The fact is that the tone of society and manners under- 
went a very rapid and complete change dunng the 
eighteenth century, and a reaction against the brutahty 
and coarseness so common m the days of Defoe and 
Swift led to an excess of fantastic refinement ; a wave 
of delicacy submerged the nation and earned it far from 
Its earlier standpoint The case of the “ old lady of 
family,” mentioned by Sir Walter Scott, who read the 
works of Mrs. Aphra Behn m her youth, but m her 
old age turned^from them in horror to peruse the pohter 
fictions of Miss Mana Edgeworth, is a fair measure of 
the change in taste witnessed by the century. Jane 
Austen speaks of the Spectator as “ a voluminous publi- 
cation, hardly any part of which would not, either by its 
matter or manner, disgust a young person of taste.” 
Mrs. Brunton, in her excellent novel Self-Control (18 ii), 
assigns to one of her characters the heart-felt opinion 
that “Tom Jones’s warmth of heart and generosity do 
not appear to me of that kind which quahfy a man for 
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adonimg domestic Qfe.” (^mesdc life, mtlier Uum tho 
old wild Ide of the road, became tbe standard and the 
subject of the novelists ^ was adorned with a complete 
lueratoro of its own by ^ talents of Miss Burney and 
^fiq Edgeworth and ^e genius of Jane Austen^ The 
thirty years or so before the appearance of 'iVaperUy, m 
1814, were the jears of the triumph of woman, creator 
and created, In the novel, they were the years also 
during whidi Miss Edgeworth and Lady Morgan struck 
out those first attempts in the portrayal of national 
character which may claim tho ment of having sug 
gested his most brill^t successes to Sir Walter Scott 
^"The romance of the tca*tabl^’*\ which has been 
suggested as a fitting name for the works produced by 
Mt« Burney, Miss Ansten and their school, is not 
altogether free from an anwarrantahle suspicion of dls* 
respect (it mdicites justly enough the area of them 
doma:^ a party gathered around a tea-table gave verge 
enough for the best work of these novelists, it docs not 
indicate the marvellous powo deployed upon that 
humble lodal surface. Their novels might rather 
perhaps be called'novcls of domestic satire ,^e satincal 
motive and craft^c always there but “social satire'' is 
too wide 0 name for it ( Mamis stripped of the public 
trappmgs on which ho pndes Wiself, he is bereft of all 
wider social rdations, and(appcan dmply and solely as 
a member of a family, ^-by that let him stand or fall 
When they trans g re ss the domestic threshold, and 
attempt conquests m o larger world, Miss Burney and 
MIm Edgeworth stray into farce or fashion 
Austen, with tho sleepless prudence of perfect sovereignty, 
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IS never to be tempted beyond the limits of her parlour. 
A descnption of a sea-fight or a murder by Miss Austen, 
a record of the conversation among a party of ladies 
around the tea-table of a vicarage by Sir Walter Scott, 
are gems for which the collector of curiosities may 
search in vain. 

(^Frances Burney) (1752-1840) was born at Kang’s 
Lynn, Norfolk, where her father was organist She was 
almost entirely self-educated, and passed her gurlhood 
in London, whither her father moved m 1760, while her 
two sisters were being educated m France. She began 
to wnte almost as soon as she could read, and had com- 
pleted her first novel, The History of Caroline Evelyn^ 
before she was fifteen. But her stepmother was hostile 
to her hterary propensities, and this work was burnt by 
Its author in the presence of her sister Susannah. The 
writers whose names are enumerated with veneration in 
the preface to Evelina — Rousseau, Johnson, Marivaux, 
Fielding, Richardson, and Smollett — were doubtless her 
chief hterary instructors , novehsts have generally been 
insatiable novel-readers. 

The world of imagmation that she had created and 
mhabited could not be destroyed with the lost work, 
and Miss Burney pursued m her meditations the further 
history of the family to which Carolme Evelyn belonged. 
The result was (Eveltnay or. The History of a Young 
Ladfs Entrance into the World (1778), pubhshed anony- 
mously by Lowndes after it had been refused by Dodsley. 
The story of the sudden rise mto fame of the authoress, 
of the intoxication she found in the approval of Burke 
and Reynolds and the fnendship of Johnson, cap be 
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re^ in the earlier pages of tbe Inimitable Diary IGis 
Barney had scored the great litcxary soccesi of her 
gencrsdoii. 

She thought of toning plajmight, but the problem 
of bow “ to p re s erve spirit and salt, and yet keep up 
dcbcaq^," proved too ranch for her ond she went to 
work at once on her second novel, Ca 3 ia cr^ The 
Jftmfftrr e/ aa JShras {178a) Through the intimacy 
of Mix Delany she was next introdnced to the court as 
second keeper of the robex Apollo serving Admetos 
was probably more at ease in bis work than Miss Bum^ 
attmng Queen Charlotte and waiting on Madam 
Schwdlcnborg. Bat tbe qilsode yielded some of the 
best aUneol work in her diary Her two later novels, 
CamitU (1796} ond TTu WatUerer (1814), were written 
for money after her rnamage with Monsieur DArblay 
She survived her friends and relatives, witnessed the 
whole career of Sir Walter Scott, and became a white 
honed shadow in a world where Tennyson and Cariyie 
were literaiy celebntiea. 

Her first and best novel, BveOna^ gave^ new lease of 
life to the eighteenth-ccntury school by opening up a 
new realm of posnbilidcs and showing how the method 
of the masters might bo applied to a more delicate 
matenal^ Caroline Evelyn, the herome of her youthful 
work, was a girl of obscure birth who, having b<^ dis- 
owned by her husband, a profligate nobleman, died 
ibortiy after the birth of her daughter Evelina it 
educated by a clergyman, and enters the fashionable 
world to find benclf claimed by her mother’s relatives, 
the elderly Madam Duval, who had been onginally “a 
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waiting-girl at a tavern,” and the Branghtons, silver- 
smiths of Holborn. The misadventures and humilia- 


tions to which Evelina is subiected by the merciless 
vulganty of her relatives during her courtship by Lord 
Orville form the plot of the story, slight but sufficient, 
(^he intensity with which Miss Burney feels these things, 
and the fidelity with which she represents them, would 
perhaps have been unattainable by a novelist of a 
wider range J) they are natural and convincing from the 
pen of Evelina, who confides her mishaps to her clerical 
guardian by letter. Miss Burney is no less caustic than 
Miss Austen j the Holbom beau, Mr. Smith, with his 
“ fine varnish of low politeness,” and the two giggling 
Misses Branghton with their innocently gross con 
fidences and grosser reticences, are as vulgar as any- 
thing to be found m the pages of her greater successor. 
But she IS less detached and impersonal, — she cannot 
smile as Miss Austen smiles over the rabbit-warren of 


human littlenesses , at times she seems on the point of 
forgettmg that there is nothmg tragic in offence given to 
a peer’s sense of proprie^ — so warmly does she espouse 
Evehna’s grievances l^ocial miseries, in all their 
mtensity and vanetyj)-some of them, by an odd repeti- 
tion, undergone by herself years later at Windsor — 
surely never had a more enthusiastic recorder") The 
tortures Evehna suffers have the vividness of a nightmare ; 
they are not exaggerated in representation, but they are 
so completely isolated, kept so far from the wash of the 
larger passions and interests of life, that what might have 
been a dull discomfort becomes a fhghtful incubus. 

The success of her first novel led Miss Burney to 
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f make a mach more ambldotis and much less sacccssfol 
attempt The plot of CdoJSa girt* the old pre-cmmencc 
to questions of etiquette, social prc/udlcef arc exhibited 
In orer-mastermg opposition to human feelings, and lose 
an easy Mctory only by division among themselves. 
The lore of Mortimer Ddvilc, a cdon of a proud, 
andenl, and pennpets family, for the heiress Cccflia is 
thvarted by the condftion on nhicb she holds her 
fortim^ that the man who marries her must assume her 
name. Here was a sitaation htted for kUss Homey's 
talents and within her competency But she embroiders 
it profttsely by the btroduction of supernumerary 
characters and strained tragic or mlrthfnl episodes 
Snccessfol comedy of manners is objcdlro b essence, 
and loses Its foo^g when It outruns experience t the 
figures of Ceolia s three goardlansf<^the vulgar miser, the 
dissipated man of fashloo, and the haughty aristocrat — 
carry no conviction of reality and exhibit no credentials, 
althOTgh they are set in action prettily enough. The 
VauxhaU scene, ao extravagantly praised by ngbtly 
partial critics, wherem hir Harrcl escapes from hb 
duns and shoots himself, is spirited melodrama, bnt 
nothing more, there is not a breath of genuine terror b 
it ab And the fops, wltlbgi, and jorgonlsts ore mere 
types, the products of a buty comic wit that has lost its 
way Mio Cecilia Beverley, older than Miss ETcIba 
AnriHe and a httle more edf^possessed steers her way 
through this motley crew with credit and composure, 
shirbg perhaps the feelbg of the reader, that she need 
not daluib herself about them, they are there, playing 
then tncks, tomblmg and shoutings for the amusement 
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of the pubhc, like mountebanks on a Derby day in the 
intervals of the races. 

Madame D’Arblay never regained the simplicity of 
theme that marked the best work of Miss Burney, and 
she lost the simphcity of style that makes of Cealia 
a spnghtly book. Her later novels suffered from de- 
generation of manner due to the infection of Dr. 
Johnson’s stately English. To attempt the Johnsonian 
period without a familiar knowledge of the Latin tongue 
IS to practise diving before learning to swim ; thereafter 
there is life to be saved at sea. Her reputation must 
rest on her two earlier novels, and it would lose little of 
Its stability if the later of these were removed Her 
bnlliant, shrewd satire and close observation were un- 
matched in her own time, and she prepared the way for 
Miss Austen, who subsenbed for Camilla, and took the 
title of her earliest novel. Pride and Prgndice, from the 
concluding sentences of Cealia. 

There is little to tell about the brief hfe ofQ^ane 
Austert>) (1775-1817). Bom at Steventon, a country 
village of North Hampshire, where her father was rector, 
she passed the first twenty-five years of her life, and 
wrote her first three novels, m the surroundings and 
soaety that she has made classic. Pride and Prejudice, 
written by the time she was twenty-one, was refused by 
Cadell, Northanger Ahhejvias bought for ten pounds by 
a publisher in Bath, and by him kept m a drawer for 
years until it was redeemed for the same simple sum by 
the writer’s family To write three novels consecutively 
with never a prospect of publishing one, bespeaks a 
calhng and zest in the work. 
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After im mteriade of eight years, tpent in the wider 
soaety of Bath and SouthomptOD, ihe returned la 1809 
to a cottage at Chawton, not for from Sterenton, tnd 
here, Imng with her modier and sljter (hcf father bad 
died at Bath), she produced the second tno of her 
noTcls Mansjuli ParTt and PersusAoru Then 

at last Smu and Saisiitlity written in 1797-8, was 
accepted by a publisher and prodoced In 1811 Three 
of the others followed donng the remaining yean of her 
life, Nfirtkattgrr AMfy and Arwo/wi were published 
after her death. She died in lodgings at Winchester, 
and WAS buried in the Cathedral. 

The late and partial fame that she enjoyed in her Idis 
time never seduced her into a misleading ambition. 
Her own words when the librarian of Cariton Home 
Invited her to wnte *‘aa historical romance fDustrative 
of the august House of Coboorg*' deserre record, "I 
could sot fit down to wnte a serioas romance under any 
other motive than to save my life , and if it were indis- 
pensable for me to keep It up, tnd never relax into 
laughter at myself or at other people, I am sure I should 
be hung before I had finished the first chapter No, I 
must keep to my own style, and go on in my own way, 
and though I may never succeed again in that , I am 
convinced that I should totally foil in any other." It is 
hard to believe that she did not know^ the flawless 
perfection of her own wor^ She told fiury stone* to 
her nephews and n i e ce *, to the public the gave her 
renlon of the human comedy, in ox books. 

The comparison between Jane Austen and Shake i 
speare, suggested by Macaulay, is curiously attractive. 
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Both left scant record of their personal convictions and 
emotions, indeed the Sonnets are a fuller confession 
than can be gathered from all the letters and remains of 
the later writer. Enthusiastic students of Miss Austen 
have ransacked her novels for traces of her affairs of the 
heart, and of her political and religious opinions, in a 
manner and with a result that recall the efforts of Shake- 
sperian commentators There is at least a semblance of 
likeness in the attitude that each assumed to friends and 
family, to Stratford and to Steventon ; the purchaser of 
New Place who did not collect and publish his own works 
may be compared, perhaps mistakenly, with the lady 
who refused literary society and wrote for her own and 
her sister’s diversion. 'The stimng events of the times 
they lived m are as little reflected or recorded in the 
pages of one as of the other. These may be resem- 
blances merely fanciful IVhat is not fanciful is the 
.sameness of artistic impersonahty, of serene abstraction 
from life, that charactenses both waters equally. Of the 
two, Shakespeare, eternally susceptible to temptation 
by a gleam of poetry, exhibits the less majestic calm 
He can hardly be content for long with the supremacy 
of an mfenor kingdom. “ The hand which drew Miss 
Bates,” says Mr Goldwin Smith, m his admirable Life 
of Jane Austen^ '' though it could not have drawn Lady 
Macbeth, could have drawn Dame Quickly or the nurse 
in ‘Romeo and Juhet’” The same hand, had it 
attempted the descnption of the murder of the httle 
princes m Rtchaid III, would never have shpped mto 
the poetic metaphor that gives to Shakespeare’s hired 
assassins so unreal an air. 
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The^pefection of Mis* Ansten’* wortmanthip)ha« 
been *dzed npon by nniaTOOTEble cntics and used as a 
weapon of offence. She a perfect, they allege, only u 
some are virtnooi, beomte the ho* no temptation , the 
lires in an abject world, dead to poetry, vioted by no 
breath of romance, and 1* plaadly contented with her 
ant hill, which the describe* with great accuracy and 
rasight It would be uQjuit to this type of cntici*m to 
interpret it merely os a complaint that one who was of 
unsurpassed power In comedy and tatne did not forego 
her gifts and take up with romance and tzage<|y If it 
has a meaning Worth considering, It means that even 
the comedy of life has m it shades of pathos and passion 
to which ^e IS conshtutionaUy blind And this is to 
Tnf^pV»* her art The wodd of pathos and passion is 
present m her worthy implication,^^ delidons quiet j-* 
mirtli^o qoiet u to be inaudible to gross ears, u stme d * 
by the incongruity bet w een the reahdes of tbe world as 
she concerres them and these reahdes as they are 
concerred by her poppeta The kmgdom of Llllipat 
has its meaning only when it is seen throogh the eyes 
of GuIUto:. a rabbit fondimg its own harmless fkce 
affords no matter of amusement to another rabbit, and 
Miss Austen has hod many readers who bare perused 
her work* without a smfle. Sympathy with her charac \ 
ter* she fiequcntly has, identity never Not in the I 
high ipdnted Elizabeth Bcnnet, not m that sturdy young L 
patndian Emma, not even in Anne Elhot of J^erwofwtj ( 
is the reel Jane Ansten to be found. She stands for ^ 
crer aIoo£ Those who wish to enjoy her ait must stand 1 
aloof too, and must not ask to be hunied through her ^ 
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novels on a personally conducted tour, with their 
admirations and dislikes prepared for them. 

What, perhaps, has led hasty or unintelligent critics 
strangely to misread her is that she never obtrudes the 
contrast spoken of above , hardly ever, even as narrator, 
speaks in her own person. <^By the most, delicate of 
irony^he allows the opinions and feelings of her charac- 
ters to colour her own matter-of-fact narration.^ “There 
certainly are not so many men of large fortune in the 
world as there are pretty women to deserve them,” she 
remarks, on the first page of Mansfield JPafk, Stupid 
readers, who ought to be in her books instead of outside 
them and trying to read them, agree with her, good 
senous critics, on the trail of fine sentiments, exclaitn^ 
in sorrow that she says a hundred things like this,_ But 
she IS thinkmg of the matrimonial prospects of thejthree 
Misses Ward, and puttmg herself at the point of view of 
the family, with a certam suStle literary politeness that 
is charm itself Her own views on the subject of \ 
marriage she does not trouble to explain. But the 1 
foUy of some of her characters implies the existence of 
wisdom ; the selfishness and pettiness of others involve 
the ideas of disinterestedness and magnanimity, just as a 
picture pamted m cold tints would lose its meaning if 
there were no blue and red in the scheme of the uni- 
verse To ask for all colours, always, within the limits 
of the frame, is ahsurd. 

She compares her own work to miniature-painting on 
ivory, “on \^hich I work with so fine a brush as produces ' 
little effect after much labour.” ^n loving elaboration of 
detail^he resembles no other writer so much as a special 
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ftvounte of hen, Cowper, whoto letten display the nine 
volmninoaj fearlessness in the treatment of the trmal, 
with a like happy result. To quote her ex^t by pages 
at a time would bo to do her an mjuitice. Qlere are no 
sudden white-heati of exalted nnagmabon or momentary 


mnmh mdo nB of the a b?sses_of human Ufejmt.tt s teady 
s tream of dayli g ht on familiar objects, a p erfect propo mp n. 


and a clearness that seems to the inexpert to b e daeJo | 
emp toeop ejr^ abrolatc ttanspfurpgL^^ her_sty^the y 
Medium m which her creationa lire and move, is iflunve 


in hs nature , her readers can pass from the commonplaces 


of life to the actions and speeches of her fictidous cha 
naers with so litde sense of shock, to faint ajeallopg^ 
that t hey^ passing from life to a cqnrgation that itj# 
not_to be wondered at If her craft, hai. been ^gnertd 
or d enied. Art was nerer applied to arerage material 
wuh so little ottentatioa and to wonderful an efect. 


Her characten do not grow m her nund as she writes, 
but step folly realixed from her mind into the book. 

In the opening pages of each of her navels there occur 
traits of character whlc^ can bo truly appreciated only 
on a second reading Chot close observation and un } y 
tmng reahiin^i^ht enUde her books to be used u hls^ 
toncal docnmenls — authontativo descnptwma of middle- t 
class life m the Kngllsh counties during the penod of the j/ 
Napoleonic war Only her satirical effects at time* betray I 
the freedom with which she u handling and shaping the I 
matcnal supplied by life. 

(^idrt IS the element m which she livca^ It would be ' 
diScnlt to name an English author, except perhaps 8wifr, 
whose works arc more mthnatcly pervuded with die spint 
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of satire. Their methods and scope are, of course, utterly 
diiferent • there is not a trace of the savage indignation 
of Swift to be found in all her wnting. And yet her 
power, wielded by a less gentle and submissive temper, 
would have furnished a very efficient light-armed auxiliary 
to the war engaged in by Gulliver. She has the true 
fighter’s instinct for the weak point in the adversary’s 
armour, although she exhibits it only in the tourney of 
a summer’s day. It is amusement, not victory, that she 
seeks, and her feats are like that feat of Saladm in The 
TaltsmaHy who although he could not cleave an iron mace 
asunder with a broadsword, could cut a veil of gossamer 
a^t floated in the air ] 

(^In Miss Austen’s'^orks the analytic novel, with its 
interest depending almost entirely on the delmeation of 
character, reached its highest polish \ It is not the least 
wonderful thmg about this wonderful lady that her work 
shews scant traces of development , her first novel is as 
completely modelled and as perfectly hfe-like as her 
last Miss Maria Edgeworth (1767-1849), on the other 
hand, attained toThe~*niovelpro^er only by degrees, 
timidly breathing the spirit of life mto the dry stuflf of 
copy-books and didactic manuals. In her childhood, 
spent in Oxfordshire and London, she came under the 
mfluence of her father’s friend, Thomas Day, and began 
to reflect on the education of children while she was 
herself a child. At the age of fifteen she went with her 
father to Edgeworthstown in Ireland, where the rest of 
her hfe was to be passed, and in the same year began to 
translate the famous collection of letters on education 
wntten by Madame de Genhs under the title Adhle et 
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Tkhdert, If her taste for theory was precodotis, the 
had at least luffident opportoiuty of rtudying edncatioD 
as an applied tdencc, for her father, who mamed in 
steady tp ccetsi oa most of the women that his friend^ 
Day fell in lore with, was the patnarchal progemtor of 
twenty-one children. Under his direction Miss Edge- 
worth produced her Parvtfs Jsstsfaet (1800) In six 
volumes, and Earij Lessens (1801), she assisted him 
also in hi* work on PraetuaJ Edveaden (1798) The 
cares of the household did not monopolise her attenhon , 
ihe studied the life around her, both of the fashionable 
world and of the Inah peasantry to good effect, and at 
the age of twenty had wntten the norcl which appeared 
many yean later as JMswuigt {iZii) Her Moral Tala 
(xSox) were written to ilhiitrate the ptmcjples of her 
father’s edocaticmal doctnne, but m Coske Rae kr trct 
(tSoo) and BeSnda (1801) the struck out for herself 
m the two Ime* of fiction that ahe mode especially 
her own. Her later stones, most of them produced 
before her lather’s death m 1817, the last, Helen, pub- 
lished m 1854, contain nothing better than these. 

The Irishman and the Scot, long familiar as comic 
figures to the novelists of the eighteenth century, who 
had inherited them from the earlier comedy of manners, 
had ncTcr before Miss Edgeworth s time ventured to 
tenou treatment at the hands of wiitei* of fiction. The 
character of Thady Quirk, the old dependent of the fismily 
in Casde Rathrtni, and the narrator of its history was 
thus a genuine new departure. The reader, instead of 
being introduced to a co nv en ti o na l comic Inihman with 
ha trite brogne and his e very word an Irish buD, is here 
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made to view the manners and fortunes of the landed 
gentry through the eyes of an Insh peasant The 
character is senously, if not very strongly, conceived, 
and the humour of it is raainlained far above the farcical 
nonsense that had hitherto satisfied English audiences 
and Enghsh readers as an adequate exposition of the 
Irish nature Intelligent and sympathetic throughout, 
the book would have augured well, had it found worthy 
followers, for the future of the Union. But the Tales of 
Fashtomble Life, wherein many incidental Insh charac- 
ters appear, were its chief immediate successors, and 
the greatest distinction of Miss Edgeworth’s method 
must be that, if his own generous statement may be 
taken literally, it inspired Sir Walter Scott “Without 
being so presumptuous,” he says in the Genet al Preface 
to the Waverley novels (1829), “as to hope to emulate 
the nch humour, pathetic tenderness, and admurable 
tact, which pervade the works of my accomphshed 
fnend, I felt that something might be attempted for my 
own country, of the same kind with that which Miss 
Edgeworth so fortunately achieved for Ireland — some- 
thing which might introduce her natives to those of the 
sister kingdom, m a more favourable hght than they had 
been placed hitherto, and tend to procure sympathy for 
their virtues and mdulgence for them foibles ” It was 
this idea more than any other that gave to the Waverley 
Novels their highest value and prevented them from 
being a mere repetition in prose of the earher poetic 
successes of their author 

All Miss Edgeworth’s stories are m effect “Moral 
Tales,” and it is their chief fault that the moral suggests 
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the tale £ir more freqaentlj than the tale tuggests the 
moral. Her morals ore anDpIe, dear, and hard, and 
the characters that she puts in action ore atiFened 
to fit them. Even the *toiy of highly pitused 

by Sir Walter Scott, waj written to fllnsWe the 
dying precept of an excellent and wise mother, “My 
•on, learn early how to say No 1 * Often the reiy title — 

ifanaxvring, 77u Aisatiu — paralyxes the itoiy 
by anticipation. “ It hat been my danghtei'i aim,** said 
Richard Lovell Edgeworth in one of ha pre&cei, “to 
promote, by all her writings, the progress of education 
from the cradle to the grave." There is no escape fiora 
save by an early death. And Miis Edgeworths 
wodd, let it bo admitted, it a doll place, for hnman 
althoogh It repelled, attracted, and at times 
never pnxxled her m the least Even complexity 
of badness is disallowed, and the erron , faults, and 
foibles that the excelled in depicting are distxibated 
pammonionsly one to eadi person, for deameas* take. 
In the gty world of fiuhion she shakes off tomething of 
her pedantry, and her worldly women are among her 
best sketches. It a difficnU to say what she might have 
done had she ever succeeded m getting clear of her 
ftttcn. The marvel is that so ^Inted and btunorotu 
a senes of portraits should have been prodaced as 
llhutratiQUs to the text of an edncational hand book — 
for BO she conceived of her work. 

Of the multtodo of women who practised the art of 
prose ficOoa at the banning of the century compaia- 
tivdy few foflowed in the steps of Mias Barney Miss 
Austen, and Miss Edg e worth. The novel proper, with 
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every-day life for its subject and realism for its method, 
has this advantage over the romance, that it is harder 
for the second-rate untcr to imitate it with success. 
Among the more successful disciples of this modest 
school Mrs. Brunton ought to be named Her two 
completed novels, Sdf-Coufrol (i8ii) and Disapline 
(1814), have suffered eclipse from the work of her 
fellow-countrywoman, Miss Mary Ferrier, whose first 
novel, appeared in 1818. Mrs. Brunton has 

httle indeed of the humour that distinguishes her greater 
iuccessor , her purpose is to inculcate and illustrate the 
power of religious principle, but she endows her purpose 
with some few living characters, and enlivens it with 
incident enough to reheve the gentle melancholy of her 
numerous descnptive passages Oblivion has a better 
title to most of its victims 

If the novehsts proper of the tune were few, the 
romancers were legion. From the Minerva press in 
Leadenhall Street romances poured forth in shoals 
dimng the years before the appearance of Waverhy. Of 
this vast body of worthless literature the single character- 
istic is mutation, shameless and unintelligent, of the 
most popular French and English models. Mrs. 
Radcliffe, Godwin, and “Monk” Lewis, Rousseau, 
Madame de Stael, and the Baronne de Montoheu 
(whose best-known novel, Caroline de Ltch^ld, had 
been early translated by Thomas Holcroft) furnished 
the stuff of mnumerable silly composites of sentiment 
and horror. The novel became purely an article of 
merchandise. Pubhshers would advertise effective or 
thnllmg titles and find wilhng journeymen to supply the 
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talei to order In thu way, if his cntic is to be believed, 
Mr. T J Hortley Cnrtles, one of the larger porreyoTB of 
shoddy, obligingly contracted to fit a tale to the engag 
mg title, Th* Bloody MenJt UiolpAo, already advertised 
by an ingcnloni caterer for the market* Charfotte 
Dacre, who wrote xmder the name of “Rosa Matilda,* 
Sarah Wflkmson, Mary Chariton, Agnes Musgrmre, and 
many others fonnd a ready sale for their wares, making 
wild work of history ethnology, and grammar in the 
search for romantic effect 

“Soma tbree wtote raeJoos, b despha 

0 feopmpty to ctcogt theh iln I 

1Lf«V« p BI ll C t ftrrtfm TiT( 4« ^rttb IaHS', 

Aad UuU vMch mta before coate aAa * 

Litentore has no concern with these wotki, which 
fulfilled the ntmost end of their being when they fbtznd 
a purchaser Bat it is worth notmg that the largest and 
readiest sale was generally found by writers since 
forgotten, and that at the dose of the eighteenth, as at 
the dose of the nmeteenth cenbny the novel of the 
season, by the very aputade with which it caught the 
idle trick of the time, secured for itself a durable oblmon. 
Where are now the readcii of Mra. A. M. Bennett's first 
novel, jlnna cr, Tks Mtmotrt of a WtlBi Sams tnltf 
spsrrtd xeith Aneedetss ^ a SaM (1785), of which the 
whole impression told on the first day of issue? Who 
has read Vtassituda alovad cr Tkt GMsBo/my Pailur 
(1806), In SIX volumes, by the tamo lady? Yet two 
thousand copies of this woA were disposed of at thirty 

* TWe Rittara tutd Ramsna Wriitn$ by S. G. (i8io> 

Pretkee. 
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six shillings on the day of publication. And the 
numerous romances of Regina Marla Roche, v.hosc 
Chtldren of the Abbey (e. 1796) is still occasionally to be 
found in a village librar}*, liaic sufTcred not thinking on, 
nith the hobb>-horse of many a more modem nritcr. 
Here and there, in this desert of forgotten things, a 
name or a title rouses mcmoiy'. The IVild Irish Girl, 
a National Tale (1806), of Miss Sjdncy Onenson, 
afterv.ards Lad> Morgan, is still remembered, parti} for 
Its spmtcd sketches of Irish life, but more for the social 
celebrity and great personal charm of its author. Not 
even the fierce attacks made on her by the early 
reviewers of the Quarterly and Blaclivood can now 
inspire an interest in her other romances. They ha\c 
found what one of her reviewers denied to them, "that 
last poor plea in palhation of tcdiousncss — an end.” 

One humble purpose these weak romances scr\’cd, 
they furnished the novelists nith food for laughter. 
■Wherever they have existed side by side the novel has 
been the critic and the satirist of the romance. Not 
the least delightful works of hliss Edgew ortli and Miss 
Austen are those in which they banter the illusions and 
follies produced by the romances of their time. In 
Angelina, or, L’Amic Inconmie, one of the Moral Tales, 
Miss Edgeworth tells how Miss Angelina Warwick, after 
corresponding in sentimental ecstasies with an unknown 
lady called Araminta, is at length induced to leav e her 
home and seek asylum wath her friend in a romantic 
bower m South Wales. The mishaps that befall her 
on her journey, her disappointment on lindmg that 
the sylvan bower is a comfortless dirty cottage, and 
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the atrthorefs of “The Sofiom of AraminU" a btiriy 
vulgar slattCTD whote real name is Rachel Hodges, ore 
comicallf described Bot the book cannot bear com 
panton with the more delicate hcmoiu’ of Jane Aostens 
X\crlkangp’ Ahhty The rude contrast between fllnsion 
and reality that is the keynote of Miss Edgetrorths 
book is far more stibtly and hnmoronsly rendered by 
Mus Aostem IsabeOa Thorpes catalogue of romances, 
“all homd • are proved to be homd with a fine irrelc 
vancy “A parlictilai friend of mine, a MUs Andrews 
a nrect girl, has read e v e ry one of them. I wtib you 
knew Mus Andrews, you would be delighted with her 
She is nettmg herself the rweelest cloak you can con- 
cave." And Cathenne'a experiences at the abbey are 
as perf^y probable as th^ are delightful. Not even 
the temptation of parody can Induce hllss Austen to 
force 5 ibgje note. 

That the romances of the day were read, as well as 
wntten, chiefly by women, the plot of these two novels^ 
wherein the heroine has her bead tamed by the perusal 
of current Ltcratnre, may be held to witness. Precisely 
the some rIttuUion is mode use of in two more satirical 
novels, Rewuput R taier t and Rpwiante Wnitrt (x8io), 
by S. G., and Tfu fferOtnt ar, Advaitura cf C/unthna 
(1813) by Eaton Stanoard Barrett In the former of 
these Mogaret, the daughter of the Rev Edward Mar- 
sham, is led into eccentricity and disaster by her taste 
for popular fiction. Her extravagances ore amnsmg 
enough. She takes Phcllm O Gurney, a dayJabourer, for 
a duke in dl^uise, and kisaes his shirt as It flutters on 
a hedge, but the author alienates sympathy by the 

T 
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portentous gravity of her plot, and the dark designs of 
Lady Isabella Emerson, who supplies the heroine with a 
packet of carefully selected novels by Rousseau and de 
Stael m order that her virtue may be undermined in the 
interests of the villain of the piece, are as absurd as any 
romantic aberration. Bad novels, if bad they be, should 
receive a lighter treatment On the other hand, The 
Heroine deserves high praise for its admirable and divert- 
ing burlesque In this work the adventures of Miss 
Cherry Wilkmson, who, convinced of her high birth, 
assumes the name of Cherubina Willoughby, are nar- 
rated, without a dull page, m a spirit of the purest fun. 
Taught by the novels of hirs Radchffe, Miss Roche, 
and the Baronne de Montolieu, she practises all accom- 
plishments suitable for a romantic heroine Tripping, 
gliding, flitting and tottenng, the only proper modes of 
motion, she masters . “ of these tottenng ranks first, as 
It is the approved movement of heroic distress ” The 
scene wherein she disclaims her father, an honest yeo- 
man, IS excellent. “‘Hear me, Wilkinson,’ cned the 
fair sufferer, rising with dignified tranquillity. ... ‘Is 
It possible that I, who was bom to be a Heroine, and 
who must therefore have sprung from an idle and 
lUustnous family, should be the daughter of a fat, funny 
farmer? Oh, no sir, no thank you Her adventures 
in the squahd parts of London, and her attempt to 
establish herself, with a retinue of feudal attendants, in 
a disused castle, are solemnly related by herself, m the 
thurd person, with the happiest mirthful effect. The 
simphcity of the new Wordsworthian poetry comes m 
for a share of the satire, but on the whole it may be 
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told that no better winged shaft was crer sped at a flight 
of romantic daws. Appearing as it did the year before 
Wava-Ityt the book may be taken os a hcoithful pretage 
of the appearance of the tme romance, or at least as a 
sign that the fotihtiei of the false were in a ftiu way to 
be laughed out of existence; 



CHAPTER X. 


SIR WALTER SCOTT. 

With Sir Walter Scott the wheel has come full circle. 
The threads of this history may well be knit up with 
the name of one who combined in his novels elements 
of excellence so diverse and, before his time, so seldom 
found umted So long as prose fiction adhered to the 
form of the novel proper, and was ambitious of distinc- 
tion m character-drawing and reahstic incident, it had 
for formidable rival the drama. In the foregoing pages 
that rivalry has been chronicled, the victory was won 
for the novel by the great writers of the eighteenth 
century Then came the Romantic revival, and the 
novel, cherishing new ambitions, found itself confronted 
with a new antagonist , the themes that had of old been 
chanted by the minstrel were claimed as his own by the 
poet It IS no longer a struggle between the drama and 
the novel, but a renewal of the old battle between verse 
and prose for the prerogative possession of romantic 
themes. In this conflict, too, prose was the victor. 
For the prose romancer could fortify his romance with 
all the elements that had proved the main strength of 
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the novel with comedy and realism, reflection ond I 
hmnonr, mtrodnced as agrfiiflnei to the more pnrelj ^ 
poetical Tirtne of the main story The career of Sir j 
Walter Scott Hlastratei the straggle and the victory 
He achieved fame, and “took the bread out of tho^'-^ 
months of the novelists ** by Ms metrical romances, Tk* ^ 
Lay cf iJu Last Minstnl (1&05X Mamaan (1808), Tkt | 
LaLy ^ tJu LaJU (1810) tn which the historical and 
romantic mterests are at their height, then, turning to 
prose, he p roved that these interests need not be im* 
perilled by the admirturo of qoahties that are known 
only to prose. In hia works the novel proper and the 
romance, which had been long coqnettlng with each 
other were at last wedded Since bis time the pair 
joined m one, have asserted empire over a wider and 
wido domain, the novel, like Bottom In the Mid 
svmMtr Nigkts Dreaw^y who was annons to play all 
parti, has aastnned the functions of many other literary 
forms. 

Walter Scott (1771 1833) grew op to manhood while 
the Romantic morement was in the fall tide of Its in* 
flaencc. He early became agltrtton of books," especially 
of works of fiction. Early m life, be says, ho “nourished 
the ambhioos desire of composing a tale of chivalry, 
which was to be m the style of the Castle of Otranto, 
with plenty of Border characters and sppernatnral mo- 
dent" He began such a tale, but laid It aside on 
the snccesw of the ballads which his study of German 
dramas and romances had moved hhn to wnte. The 
Dagment was sobsequently published as an appendix to 
the Gaural Pr^act to the Waverley novels. 
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His zeal for Scottish legendary lore showed itself in 
tlie frequent “ Border raids *' of the years during which 
he was “making himself” Again, about the year 1805, 
he came near to embarking on the novel, wnting one- 
third part of the first volume of Waverley But the 
opinion of a fnend was unfavourable, and Scott was 
unwilhng to nsk the loss of his considerable poetical 
reputation. He turned to verse romance and to edi- 
torial and cntical work; at last, m 1814, when Byron 
was threatening, or more than threatening, his popular 
supremacy m verse, he relumed to the old idea, and 
completed and published Wave) ley , o), 'Tis Sixty Yeats 
since. 

The poverty and feebleness of his predecessors m the 
art of weaving a romance on a framework of historical 
events have caused their number, and even their existence, 
to be forgotten. Yet Scott was not the modem creator 
of the histoncal romance, although he was the first to 
bnng to Its composition an adequate knowledge and an 
artistic mstinct An interest in past history, a desire to 
revive in fiction the picturesque elements of bygone 
institutions and customs, were of the essence of the 
Romantic revival. The practitioners of histoncal novel- 
wnting, before Scott, were not few in number, although 
few indeed were quahfied for the task. The novels 
produced by them constitute the silhest, feeblest body 
of work to be found in the annals of prose fiction. 
Horace Walpole and hirs Radcliffe had aimed at 
the illusion of antiquity, with fair success, but they 
avoided exphcit histoncal allusions, and did not attempt 
to introduce mto their stones well-known historical 
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penonagea. Some of the antbors who followed them cast 
aside thdr aad, oammdM of the canon that 

the pnnapal chnracten of an historical novel riioold 
not ^emselvef be hlrtorical, paid the inevitable penaltj 
of their Ignorance and raihneaa. In Tkt er a 

7 hU 9f Othtr TUus (1783-1786), MIm Sophia 
prodaced one of the earliert of modem hiitoncal noveli. 
The heroine ia one of twin lifltexa, the ofiipring of a 
accret marriage, unknown to history, between Mary 
Qaecn of Scots and the Duke of Norfolk, the events 
of her hie arc represented, with almost incredible cf&on 
tery, as mte r woven with the live* and Cite* of Leicester 
Bnrlclgh, Pembroke, Southampton, James of 

Scotland, and others. Qoeen Klixabeth herself is 
broogbt on the stage, displaying the ' coarse vimleoce 
tKflt marks her mannens " m the style of an eighteenth 
century dowagen Tks CoH/trhtry TaUr, written later 
by Hamet and Sophia Lee In collaboration, were praised 
and ntiliied by Lad Byron. This earlier novel is an 
outrage on history and no credit to fiction. 

Bad as it 11, however, it Is better than many of the 
noveli that followed iL The histoncal novelists who 
preceded Scott chose a ccntuiy as they might have chosen 
a partner ibr a dance, gaDy and confidently, without 
qualification or equipment beyond a few overworn verbal 
archaisms. No Gifford arose to break these wnteri on 
the wheel, although of them, as truly as of the “Della 
Cmscans,* it might be said that they 

** For tia tad only ddgn to wV, 

And lift opon a mtilmt bt a vtek.” 

A few of then btles may servo to show the range of 
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their unchastened historical ambition. Edwy and Elgiva, 
an Historical Romance of tlu Tenth Century ( 1 8 1 1 ), by John 
Agg, Gondez, the Monh^ a Romance of the Thirteenth 
Centuiy (1805), byS. W H. Ireland; The Roidercrs, an 
Historical Romance^ illustt ative of the Manners of the Four- 
teenth Centuiy (i 8 1 2), are types of a class. In these three 
novels Dunstan, Edward I., and Chaucer, among others, 
are assaulted. In the last of them the Scottish poet 
Dunbar is introduced as a contemporary of Chaucer, 
much as if Wordsworth and Dryden should be spoken of 
as friends and rivals. 

To none of these writers was Scott under any obhga- 
tion Miss Jane Porter, it is true, authoress of Thaddeus 
of Warsaw (1803) and The Scottish Chiefs (1810), claimed, 
in the preface to alate edition of the former work (1831), 
lhat she was the inventor of the historical romance, and 
that Scott was her imitator. There is no reason for 
thinking the second article of the claim any better 
founded than the first, for Scott was punctiliously careful 
to acknowledge the smallest debts. In the matter of 
the imaginative handling of history he does acknowledge 
one debt In the year 1808 there was pubhshed an 
histoncal romance, entitled Queen-hoo Hall, which had 
been left unfinished at his death by the antiquary Joseph 
Strutt, and was arranged and hastily completed by Scott, 
whose bnef contnbution to it includes the fine song — 

“ Waken, lords and ladies gay 1 ” 

The poor success of the book led Scott. to reflect on 
histoncal romanemg in general, and his own mislaid 
manusenpt in particular. Strutt and Miss Edgeworth 
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are thui acknowledged aa godiathcr and godmother 
reapectirely to 

QittmJw SaS^ whkh was designed to illostrate 
English life and rnsnnera of the reign of Henry VL, is 
taxed by Scott Trith on oraweight of antiquarian know- 
ledge, and an employment of “language too anaent" 
The book li absurdly fall of allnsions to forgotten 
customs, but the language put into the mouths of the 
characterB is pure, and when possible recondite, Eliza 
bethan. The con clarion amved at bj Scott as to the 
ngbt use of archaic diction la fully stated m his criticism 
on the work of Clara Recre. ‘*He that would please 
the modem world," he says, "yet present the exact Im- 
preiricn of a tale of the Middle Ages will repeatedly 
find that he will be obliged, in despite of hit utmost 
exertions, to sacrifice the last to the first object, and 
eternally expose himself to the just censure of the rigid 
antiquary, because he must, to interest the reaxlers of the 
pre se nt tune, inrest his cbaracters with language and 
sentiments unknown to the penod assigned to his story 
and thus his utmost efibrts only attain a sort of composi 
don between the true and the fictitious, just as the dreas 
of Lear, u performed on the stage, is neither that of a 
modem sovereign, nor the cerulean painting and bear 
hide with which the Bntons, at the time when that 
monarch is supposed to have lived, tattooed their persons 
und sheltered themselves from cold. AH this mconsist 
ency Is avoided by adopting the style of our grandfathers 
and great-grand&thers, sufficiently antiquated to accord 
with the antiquated character of the nanatire, yet copious 
enough to express aH that Is necessary to its interest, and 
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to supply that deficiency of colouring which the more 
ancient times do not afford.” 

The practice that he here recommends is the one 
he himself followed, and handed on to most of the 
more modem writers of histoncal novels His wide 
and clear knowledge of history made it plain to him 
that absolute antiquanan and histoncal accuracy must 
be foregone Earlier wnters had flattered themselves 
that they were teachmg history in their novels. In the 
preface to A Peep at our Ancesiois (1807), a novel deal- 
ing with the times of the Norman Conquest, the author, 
Hennetta Mosse, remarks that “no small portion of 
moral culpabihty attaches to that wnter, who, for the 
convenience of his own pen, wilfully represents as true 
what he knows to be false.” From the condemnation 
incurred by this oflfence the histoncal novelists before 
Scott were saved by invincible ignorance. The things 
they knew to be false were so few. Scott saw the 
incompatibility of the aims of history and fiction, and 
satisfied himself with seeking verisimilitude rather than 
antiquanan accuracy. The difficulty is a real onej to 
this day it is hard, if not impossible, for a novelist who 
lays his scene in the fourteenth century to convince or 
gratify a student who has enjoyed the wntmgs of Chaucer 
and Froissart. Such a novel can be rescued from tn- 
viahty only by genius, which knows how to touch hghtly 
on transitory fashions, and to rest the mterest of the 
story on the unchanging fashions of the human heart. 
Qiioi semper et uhique et ah omnihus is the saving creed 
of a novehst 

And herein lies the greatness of Scott It is late in 
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the day, and it u no part of the pnrpose of thli Uftory 
which reaches its goal with the publication of Wavtrley 
to cntidse Sir Walter Let him be ptaued In words 
taken from Carlyle*! unworthy essay, wherem the name 
of ” greatness" is refoscd to him because he had no 
express message to deliver "Be this as it may, surely 
since Shakespeare*! time there has been no great speaker 
so tmeonsoous of an aim in speaking as Walter Scott." 
He saw lif^ and told the world what he saw Has any 
wnter since his time supplied it with a fuller, fiiirer vision ? 
From Ivanhoe to EdJe OchlltTee, from Lacy Ashton to 
Jeajue Deans, from the knightly achievements of the 
croxades to the humonn of the Soattiih peasantry,— this 
is the panorama he revesls, and he casts over it the light 
of his generous, gentle, and delicate nature. Hit very 
style, loose and rambting as it is, is a part of the man, 
and of the artistic effect he prodnees. The full vigour 
and with which his imagination plays on life is 
often suggested by his pleonasms and tautologies , the 
search for the siugle &ial epithet is no part of his 
method, for he delights In the te&ing, and is sorry when 
all U told. The ascedcism of style belongs to a different 
race of artots, the lesser of whom are sadly ansemlc. 
Sir Walter Scott Is the first of the modem race of giants 
m fiction , his rapid series of great novels inaugurates a 
new era. Let the historian of the novel learn from 
Goldsmiths ait-cntic, of other writers he may obterre 
that their work would have been better had they taken 
more pjTnw, but if he claim the possession of any cnbcal 
faculty at all he must praise the worlcs of Sir Walter Scott. 
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MUSIC By A KALISCH, B A 

TENNYSON’S ‘ CENONE * By LAURIE MAGNUS, M A 

ANIMAL LIPE ByW B BOTTOMLEY, Professor of Botany at 
King’s College, London University, and Professor of Biology at the 
Royal Vetennary College 

PLANT LIPE By W B BOTTOMLEY 

ARCHITECTURE By CECIL HEADLAM Author of “Nuremberg" 
and "Chartres,’ in the Medieval Towns Series, etc 
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Mr MURRAY’S New Series 

OF 

Secondary Education 
Text-Books. 

Lditfd ii\ LAUKIL MAGNUS, MA. 

Colltit, Oxford 


OOMMBROIAI. FRENCH InTwol’irf B> W MANSriLLD 
POOLE, A In'-tnictor in Trench at the Ko>al Nava! Co!ltct 
Oshomc former!) A<;si';tant Ma'itc- at Mcrch int T,a)!o'^ School, 
AND ^iIC^EL BbCKLR, Profc'^^orat the Eco!c Altaciennc, Pans, 
Author of " L AUemand Cotninercial, and Loctiire'' Pratiques 
d'A!!cinand Modeme " With a Map m cacli \ o!unic Crornbvo 
2J erf each 

BRITAIN OVER THE SEA A Reader for Schools Compiled 
and edited b> ELIZABETH LEE, Author of " A School History of 
Enplish Literature ' etc , Editor of ’ Cow per s Task and ' inor 
Poems," etc With Tour Maps of the Bntish Empire at different 
penods Crown 8\o 2S 6rf 

OOMMEROIAIj knowledge a Manual of Business Methods 
and Transactions B> ALGERNON WARREN Crown 8\o 
fts 6if 

INTERMEDIATE FRENCH GRAMMAR AND OUT- 
LINEB OF SYNTAX, w itli Historical Notes B) G H CLARKP:, 
M A , of H)mcrs College, liull, and L R TANQUEREV , B is L 
Crown 8v o 3s 6rf 

In short ire like It much for It Is full mthout confusion correct n illiout 
pedantr), and modem without \'ul{nnl> ’*^Gtiarduin 

ARITHMETIC MADE EAST Lectures on method, with 
Illustrations for Teachers and Pupils B) MABEL A MARSH 
Crown 8\ o 2 j 

This manual applies the heunstic mcthorl to nnthmetic teaching and It 
cspeciallj rceommendeil for use in Training ColItf;es and for all menilicrs of the 
teaching profession. 

COMMERCIAL GERMAN InTwoPirts B> GUSTAV HEIN, 
Uniaersit) of Berlin, and Lecturer in Germ in (Honours) to the 
University of Aberdeen, and MICHEL BECKLR 
PART I vvath a Map Crown 6vo 3s 6rf 
PART II In the Press 

FRENCH COMMERCIAL CORRESPONDENCE B> 
Professor CHARLES GLAUSER,and W MANSI' lELD POOLE, 
M A Crown 8vo 4s 6d 

* Both as a handbook and ns n work of reference, the ^\ork seems wcO calcu 
lated to supply the needs of advanced students, and to be of crtrcrac utUitj to 
persons alrtaciy engaped in the practice of commercial pursuits. ^Guardtan 



n^nAWWATniB 7BAJ7QA1B9. A Fmtcx OAnotii, wr r m 
EznozBS. Fbr Um CM dfcha UUdle C3 um n So^KNaCi By W 
UANaFIELD POOLE, Aod MICHEL BBCKBJL Cnnra 
aro. n.U. 

T l-f w Bfi TT. Aji IrTKoeoafioH TO Tax Saxxnno Stc p t r m 
Gaovra ov Ckon. By A. D HALL, M A. rOxen ) Diroctaf at 
tto RothAffiocad Scxooo (Lawm AfnoaUniaJ Tnsc}, focuMiiy 
PdochiAl of ttM SoQtb-BAttvn Afncnhatml CoDcn. L>owii aro. 
St « 

SLaUSKTS OP POUTIOAJi SOONOlTr By TAKES 
BONAE. MA_ LL.O Aoi£ct of Uxltiiu Aod Wot, 
ptika^y Aod Pq^smaI Eoaooiny te- Crows Iro. tt,0d, 

BS9AT WRlTUfO For finhnoK A PrwtioAJ BipcaHtc u of tlu 
PrmcTTiMi iwllrn frrm fi^'~TTTrirfiTim iHoDVAd by Modab nd by 
TT I iniiito daws from tlw EowMi ud wairind to moot 

tbt HA nnu sBuatt of eta Pcuibo HixatinatioDa. By L. Con 
COUTOXS. Crows fro 4(- OA. 

▲ OOBIPAinON TO FZLBiraaa VaBaa. Wab Poaoa far 
Rooilxttao By tha Rar H J CHAYTOB. H A>, Antbot oA Tba 
Troobadosa at E>AatA. Cnmn ffra ti 6A. 

UK HP10ODB DB WATHBLOO (Extna da k Chartraeae da 
PKnoa) Par STENDHAL. Adaptad aad Bdilad by K uox A. 
G xjm r i twoai, Pabtto RTaimiw (Bcfknd and Sootkad) m 

FrcocA LxDfSA(e and Ltfaratma Crown u 

THBOBIEffl OP TAXAITON By G AJOnTACE SMITH. 
M A. , Pi- i rt . «T wl cf tba Bteko^ liWtitsta. f/a fia Pratt. 

MHBOAKTILB LAW Bt SIDNET HUMPHRIES BA. 
LLJ> Prmcrptl af tba Ctiy ob Lcodeo CcJkca. [7a bk Pratt. 


PBUNOH AWO OHRMAK PlOTORH VOOABULABT; 
tn TkiMiiln a^ Onttnarr Tiaiiaailjt By W MANSFIELD 
POOLE, MA Crown Saw. [/ VuJ^rta. 
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MURRAY’S 

Handy Classical Maps. 

A NEW SYSTEM 

Edited by G B. GRUNDY, M.A., 

BRASENOSE COLLEGE, OXFORD 


These Maps have been recognised as the best and most convenient in 
existence for the use of schoiars and students at the universities and 
upper classes of schools 

The old method of engraving and hatohing the mountain ranges has been 
exchanged for that of colouring the contours vv ith flat brown and green 
tints, which IS now recognisea as the best and most intelligible way of 
denoting the configuration of the land A separate Index is included 
with each Map 

List of Maps in the Series 


I Northern Greece 
n-'R A'Pi ri T A. ■! Sooth and. Pelo- 
I ponoeaus 

GALLIA 

BRITAlfNIA - - . - 

mSPANIA 

TTATjTA f Northern Italy 
±j..ek-LJX^ \ Sooth and SloUy 

GHRMANIA, RHABTTA, 
ILLYRIA, MOBSIA, etc 

PALBSTINB, SYTIIA, and 
part of IVEBSOPOTAMIA, 
and a Map showing St 
Paul’s Voyages 

THE ROMAN BMPIRB 

(at different epochs) 

The BASTBRN BMPIRBS 
Including EGYPT 

♦ASIA MINOR - - - - 

MARE ABGAEUM - - 

An Index ts boui 


1 Two sheets i»» one case, 3s cloth , 
f IS 6d net, paper 

One sheet, 2s cloth, is net, paper 
One sheet, 2S cloth, is net, paper 

One sheet, as cloth , is net, paper 

Two sheets tn one ease, ss cloth, 
IS 6 d net, paper 

j- One sheet, as cloth, is net, paper 


Three Maps on one sheet, as cloth, 
IS net, paper 

Two Maps on one sheet, as cloth, 
IS net, paper 

Two Maps on one sheet, as cloth, 
IS net paper [just out 

One sheet, as cloth, is net, paper 
[just out 

One sheet, as cloth, is net, paper 
[in progress 

»« each case 


“ are admirable, and -wOl prove of great assistance to students of ancient 

history We have before warmly praised the colour system of the maps and we 
need only say of this one (Graet^) that it will help those that use H to realize the 
relations and circumstances of the Ancient Greek States far better than any other 
map with which we are acquainted- — Educational Ttmes 

* Edited by Mr J G C. Anderson, Christ Church, Oxford 


OF EDUCATIONAL WOEhS 


THE 

Progressive Science Series 

Larpt £ro ehtk txtn Cs fer rcJm 


NOfF KSADT 

STUDT OP MAK t Am InxroMmtH to EnHOcoar B7 
IWctfOiA. C. II^DON DAc klA^ILIUA. fOwtnud. 

THE OROtTKDWOaK OP BOJHKOB. By ST OEOBCE 
mVART W D P« D PJLS. 

BARTH SOUIiPTORE. By P»ot» ton 01IKIE> LUX F ILS 
nhatnwd 

RIVER DHVELOPHEKT M ntrstnud br tbt Sirtn ot Hanh 
Aa^na DjPtontto LC.RU 5 SBLL. lUumwd. 

VOLOABOBa BjPtortMto BONNCY DSe,PJLA rOtmnimi. 

A BOOK OP WHAItSa B7 lb* E^hor of tb* SerlM. P S. 
BBDOAftD UjC, P RA ^Vllil 40 mwtraboea bj S irtCT 
BnutiooK. 

THE OOKPARATTVE PHTBIOLOOT of th« BRADT 
A»0 OOMPAnATIVB PSTOBOI.OOT D/ Pxontm 
JACQUES LOEB ILO IVirfoMtrcf PtyitoiogT to tbo Uofrmhy 
of CUcatco. 

H’ HW ff TATtfi t A Stvot or m Unmn. B7 Paonuo 
NltWCOUE. niBttMtM. 

EXPERIMENTS ON ANIMAIiR Bj STTPHBS PAGET 
F iCCiS. 


/N cocrjiss OF pRODacnos 
IN P H OTION AND IMWUMlTr B7 GBORQE a STEfiN 
BERG >LD Stirc*CK>^«ien] of lb* U A Ana7 

H H H Tg n rnv B7 J ARTHUR THOU8ON ILA FJLS E, mn*- 
tm*L Aetbcrof Tba Stddr of Aiiinol LUi, a«d oo-Aotbar of 
Dm Brohulao of Sox WUi pirnorwa Dtafmnt and 
nbomtloDo 
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PROGRESSIVE SCIENCE SERlES-continued 


IN COURSE OF PRODUCTION 

THE A-WT MAT. OVTJWL By F E BEDDARD, M A , F R S (the 
Editor) Illustrated 

THE REPRODUCTION OP LIVING BEINGS A Com- 
PARATi\ E Study By MARCUS HAKTOG, M A , D Sc , Professor 
of Natural History In Queen's College, Cork Illustrated 

METEORS AND COMETS Bj Professor C A YOUNG 

' P Wm MEASUREMENT OP TECB EARTH. By Presidest 
MENDENHALL 

EARTHQUAKES By Major DUTTON 

PHYSIOGRAPHY, or, The Forms of Laud By Professor 
DAVIS 

THE HISTORY OP SOIENOB By C J PIERCE 

RECENT THEORIES OP EVOLUTION By Professor 
BALDWIN 

LIFE AREAS OP NORTH AMERICA A Study in the 
Distribution of Animals and Plants By Dr C HART 
MERRIAM 

PLANETARY MOTION ByG W HILL, Ph D 

AGE, GROWTH, SEX, AND DEATH. By Professor 
CHARLES S MINOT, Harvard Medical School 


Other Volumes mil shortly he announced, and the Senes in its 
entirety mil compnse volumes on every branch of Science 


OF EDUCATIONAL WORKS 


II 


MR. MURRAVS 
STUDENTS MANUALS 


Sn’cral jean b*\-« passed sbtce the d Sir WnQam 

Smith, and the pabUsher o/ hlthunooi dlctlci&aHes, mnnioUi 
oitd ednaHofitJ «orla of oJI lands a ocnr eafi^ed is the 
necemry tosh of revises and repsUlcadoo. Modern schshur 
ship bos reinforce d the rcRlts of prenons rrrerrTi. tad 
modem methods of have Improved the old trmdlUoD. 

In t cc ordonoe vrith ibaee new reqmresKats the eenrlces of 
ocaopetent teachers and writers have been reqahltloned in 
order to molntohi the high tevel of accnrocy attractiveness, 
and tuefoloets which has atreodj raised these books to the 
rank of standard echooi domes Ko pains ore spared to 
pruserv e far Jie aaoie of Sir IVUhaai Smith the place which 
it bos held tmehoUenged throogboot the scho<^ of Great 
Britain for more than a geoermtloa and the pobUsher Is 
conddeat that master* and popils. and the general reader too 
will continue to recognlK the atuque positloQ which it 
occnples in the edacotiooal world 
The eeries of Stodants Monools Ancient and Modern 
issued bj Mr Uorraj and most of them edited bj Dr 
Wmiam Smith, po sses i several distinctive features which 
render them tiogntarlj voiosble IS Edacstional Ml orks Thej 
Incorporate, with Jodidous commeots, the researches of the 
moot recent historical investigators, not only Into the more 
modern bot Into the moat remote periods of the hlstorj of 
the conntries to which thqr refer While each vohiiDe is 
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thus, for ordinary purposes, a complete history of the country 
to which it refers, it also contains a guide to such further and 
more detailed information as the advanced student may desire 
on particular events or periods At the end of each book, 
sometimes of each chapter, there are given copious lists of 
standard works which constitute the ''Authorities” for a 
particular period or reign 

Before the publication of these Stddfnt's Manuals there 
had been established, by the claims of middle class and 
competitive examiners, a large annual demand for text-books 
that should rise above the level of mere schoolboys’ epitomes, 
and give to those who would master them some shadow of 
a scholarly knowledge of their subjects Such books were 
very hard to find Mr Murray’s Manuals, however, are the 
most suited for this purpose They arc most fit for use in 
the higher classes of good schools, where they may be 
deliberately studied through with the help of a teacher 
competent to expand their range of argument, to diversify 
their views by the strength of his own reading and reflection, 
and to elicit thought from the boys themselves upon events 
and the political changes to which they have led The 
mature scholar also may be glad to have on his shelves these 
volumes, from which he can at a glance refresh his memory' 
as to a name or date And he will not use them for reference 
alone he will assuredly be tempted to read them for the 
clearness of statement and the just proportion with which 
there is traced in each of them the story of a nation 


OP EDUCATIONAL WORKS 
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^ Senes of Class-ifooh for Advanced Scholars 

FoBUlNfl A CHAJH Of HirrOIIT fflOM THl EARUEtT AotS 
DOWN TO MODCftM TlUEB. 


EngHah Hiefory and LHentiurt, 


■ PHH ffTUDBDrra HtnCB a H rroKT or K oUJOi, non 
TB T icM TO T«* Bxtdwjtto u lOa. Bt DAVID 

HUhlB. Ino o cp o rfcttnc tlM KsMLrtibM oi ncMot Hbtedjna*. 
Rjitol, ooc n otAd, cod a wi fa i Bcd to tiio Troctr of Bortia la *74, 
brJ a.BR£WBR,lf A. WobNotac, IBaMDdkn, anJrCelosod 
ICa^ end Woodaea. Cco«b 9*«. jt td 

Alao In 'nirae Parts. •• M. Mdi. 

L FCOM C.C 3) TO TKB DlATB OT RjtaiitO in kA 1483 
n. Hru VTL TO t*» EcranTTttm, iS*. 

UL Tn RTToc.tma« to tke Toatt dt Buua •?«. 

Qktttiom (ki StmOaetBwmt. amo, k . 

g ruDiu r rB ooitstitutiofaij mffroET op hkq 

ZtSVD Fbon twk Acoucloe or Hurr VIL to m Dxatb 
Gcobo IL By HKNEY BALIJllf, LLJ3 Crows Ero. f*. 6 d. 

gr UDBJT TB BlAOTIAIi OP BHOUBH UnfRATUBH. 
A Hfatory of BocUih LItctctsro of tbn dnof Enfflifa Wrltnrt 
lijxiadcd spoQ tbe Ucnacl ofTROSlAB B. SHAW AsawEtUtlaD 
tboraachly nrlMd. By A HAMILTON THOMPSON BA ot 
SC Jcini'i CoO CemUdf^ cad Dafr Bstaodoo LMtaror m 
U lwHuio . Witb Notw, «ta Crown Sro. ft. (W. 

arUD HMTB SPHOIMHKa OF HgQLTHH UTSBA 
TOma. Soleotad frm tba BOT Wnnu, cod Kiu(ad Oirooo- 
kicMclIy ByTBSUAWMJL Crowntro. sx. 
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MURRAY’S STUDENT’S MANUALS-con^int/fi 

Scripture and Church Hisiory 

STUDENT’S OLD TESTAMENT HISTORT F«om tiif 
Creation of the World to tiif Return oi thf Jrws froh 
Captivity With an Introduction to the Books of the Old Testa 
raent By PHILIP SMITH, B A With 40 Maps and Woodcuts 
Crown 8vo 7s 6 rl 

STUDENTS NEW TESTAMENT HISTOBT With ah 
Introduction, containing thf Connection of thf Old and 
New Testaments By PHILIP SMITH, BA With 30 Maps 
and Woodcuts Crown 8vo yj Cd 

STUDENTS MANUAL OP BOOLESIASTIOAL HIS- 
TORY A History of the Christian Church to tho Reformation 
By PHILIP SMITH, B A 2 Vols Crown 8vo ys Cd each 
Part I — a d 30 — 1003 With Woodcuts 
Part II — a d 1003 — 1614 With Woodcuts 

STUDENTS MANUAL OP ENGLISH OHUROH 
HISTORY By G G PERRY, M A . Canon of Lincoln 3 Vols 
ys 6d each 

lit Penod Prom the Planting of the Church in Bntain to the 
Accession of Henry VIII ad 596 — 1509 
a»i(i Period From the Accession of Henr\ VIII to tho 
Silencing of Convocation in the Eighteenth Century a d isog 
—1717 

Srd Period From the Accession of the House of Hano\er to the 
Present Time a d 1717—1884 


Ancient History, 

STUDENTS ANCIENT HISTORY OP THE EAST 
From the Earliest Times to the Conquests of Alexander 
THE Great, including Egypt, Assyria, Babylonia Media, Persia, 
Asia Minor, and Phoomcia By PHILIP SMITH, B A With 70 
Woodcuts Crown 8vo 75 

STUDENTS HISTORY OP GREECE From the 
Earliest Times to the Roman Conquest With Chapters on 
the History of Uterature and Art By Sir WM SMITH, D C L 
Thoroughly revised and in part rewritten by G E Marindin, M A 
With many new Maps and Illustrations Crown 8vo 71 6d 

STUDENTS HISTORY OP ROME From the Earliest 
Times to the Establishment of the Empire With Chapters 
on the History of Literature and Art By Dean LIDDELL 
New and Revised Edition, incorporating the results of Modem 
Research, Iw P V M BENECRE, M A , Fellow of Magdalen 
College, Oxford With Coloured and other Maps and numerous 
Illustrations nearly all prepared speciall) for this Edition 
Crown 8vo ys 6d 
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MURRAY’S STUDENTS MANUALS.— 

Ano/ent History — continued 

STUDHNT8 HlffTOBT Op THB BOMAIT iBMP m ip , 
F*o« Tn E«TA»LanirzirT n £Mr] k to me Accusn or 
Com oov, jue ib. Woh Colocnd Uepaend Nomeroo* iDiatr*. 
tlocit. B7 J B. BURT R«ciiia PrrfMW of Ucxlera History t 
CnBbndjta. Crown tro- 7*.C4~ 

STUDHNTB OIBBOK A Ki*to« or m Decun a d Fall 
or me Rowaji E mu AbrMnd froa Um Orleliul Wort by 
Si> \m sumi DCJ.., ijuP a Ntw tad fc«Th«d Edhlon 
fai T» Ptft* . Crovntto. 

PART L— Ftow TW AccxstKn CosiMoooi TO m DxAra 
or lorru r By A. IL J CftERNIDGE, kLA, L«etnr«r tad 
Ijoe FtOow of Itmtord rnfitfo. Loctnfw ta Aaotni History tl 
D r ts ooow CoU«c^ Osfard 

PART IL— Pto« A D jdj^TOTmCArrou Co^tr TJ»t>rt* 
tT TKK To 1. ^ J C CL ANDBR&ON Mjk . Uta FtJlow of 
LfafOofa) CoOm, uodetu tod Tow f Cbcte Cber^ Osiord. 
With Utpt tod niattrttloat. 


Europe 


flTUDBtrrS mSTOBY OP MODHEH SUBOPB. 
Ftoa Cafto or Cootytmtoru r m Tot s m3, 
TomTuAtT B LAJ> eyC. By JUCIURD LODGE. UJC 
Bturoou CoBow. Oifard. PnawiiWM Uodere History U a rtr ^y 
gf Kdinhotsh. 4th EdidoB, tbor oof tlr rtrlMd. Crows t\a n. tL 

BT0BEIKTB inSTOBT OP BUBOPB DUBIKO THE 
XII>Ol.B AOn. By HBHKT HALLAU UUP Crown Cro 
n. Sd. 

Fmnoe, 

STUDENTS BISTORT OP PBANOH. Ptoa m Ea«ui»t 
Tmu TO TK* Fall or m 8«co Emmu. ByW H JERVIS 
klA. A K*w EditMcL tborsoKUr rtTtd, tad la Krett put r*- 
wTTttcn. by ARTHUR HASSaLl, If jL, Center of Chrm Charcb 
Oxford. Woh Citpw oa Aacnot OtnJ by F HAVBRFIBLO, 
XIjL, Stodeet of Const Ctw^ Oxiord Coleond Uspt. taj 
^ Crowo fro. yi Cd. 


Oeography 


trruoaN T S bianuaIj op anoibnt oboorapht 

By Cam BBVAN kl.A. soWoodeots Crown fra yi. Ad. 
prUDUNTS OHOOBAPHT op BRITIHH INDIA 
PoUTKLAL AJTO PoTtiOAl. By GEORGE SMITH LL.D With 
Map*. Crown tro. yt Ad. 
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Sir wm. SMITH’S ' 
Smaller Manuals. 


Thoso 'Workij hn.vo boon drawn up for tho iKjtror Formn, at tho 

request of novoral tenohom, who roqulro more clomontary bookii 

than tho STUDENT’S HISTORICAI. MANUALS 

SMALLER HISTORY OP ENGLAND I I OM Tllr CARLirST 
Timfs to tiif Yfak 18S7 Revised and rnlirfcd B> I'rof 
RICHARD LODGL.MA With Coloured Maps and 68 Woodcuts 
CrounBvo 3s Cd 

SMALLER HISTORY OP GREECE Trom tiif Rari iest 
Times to tiu Roman Co ouest '' Coloured Maps, Plans, 
and Illustrations Thorouphl} revised b> G fc. Makindih, M A 
Crow n 8v o 31 Gd 

Moit cxcellentlj stilted to Its purpose ilhtintptlsh'-cl ibore sD things by lu 
luddit} Alto^ctlicr tho book Is c*cc!l'*nt-’*— //warifian 

SMALLER HISTORY OP ROME Pfom tiif Evrlifst 
Times to thi nsTAiiLtsii ifnt ok tiif Emfirf Thoroughl) 
revised bv A H J Gkfi iinci , M A , Eellow of Hertford Collcco 
Oxford With a bupplcmentary Chapter on the Empire to ti7A D , 
by G Middleton, M A , under tho Direction of Prof \V M 
Ramsay, M A , D C L With Coloured Map, Plans, and lllus 
trations Crown 8v 0 y 6 d 

The Smaller History of Home b-as been written and arnn, ed on the same 
plan and TMth the same object as the 'SmaileT History of Greece Like that 
work It comprises separate cliaptcrs on the InstituUons and literature of the coun 
tries with which It deals. 

SMALLER HISTORY OP ENGLISH LITERATURE 
Giving a Sketch of the Lives ol our Chief Writers By JAMES 
ROWLEY Small Crown 8vo 31 Gd 

SMALLER SPECIMENS OP ENGLISH LITERATURE 
Selected from the Chief Authors and arranged chronologlcallj By 
JAMES ROWLEY With Notes Small Crown Bvo 31 Gd 

While the ‘ Smaller History ofEnjiIlsh Literature” supplies a rapid but trust 
worthy sketch of tho lives of our chief writers, and of tho successive inlluenccs 
which Imparted toihclrwritlnfis thelrpccullarcharacler the present work supplies 
choice examples of the works thcmsrdrcs accompanied by all the explanations 
reaulrcd lor their perfect explanation The two works arc thus especially deslpned 
to be used totrether 

SMALLER OLASSIOAL MYTHOLOGY With Translations 
from the Ancient Poets, and Questions on the Work. With 90 
Woodcuts Small Crown 8vo 3s Gd 

This work has been prepared by alady for the useof schools andyounc persons 
of both sexes. In common with many other te.achcrs she has lonp felt the ’'pj't 
of a consecutive account of the heathen deities, which might safely be placed In 
tho hands of the yOLng, and yet contain all that Is generally necessary to enable 
them to understand the classical allusions they nuy meet with in prose or poetry 
and to appreciate the mcanirup, of avorks of art. 

A carefully prepared set ol^UFSTIONS Is appended the answatrs to which will 
bo found In the corresponding pages of the volume. 
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SIR WIL SMITHS SMALLER MANUAI^ 

— anhmnfd 

gttTA.tJi' HB flamm TBB HIOTORT OV ' m w n T.n 
JJTD Taa nrr tuxaxeht i Thux DmsioJi*!— L ou 
T evtuwoi Ilttfor; U. Conocctjaa e{ Old ud N«w TettuMDtx. 
IIL hewTMtttDCDtntttcrfioA^Ta. Edited br Si tvs'll SMITH 
Wttb Cotacred Mey toA <o lUpetortope. SaaefiCnnraSro. 5*.^ 
TMibMklil*««bdt>b««Md-«^a>d Mt !■ Fto •C.thaIUJ& 

MBl) i« ■S^inorTi — 

gMAU.HR AWOIHNT HISTOBT OP THB BAST 

ftom m kAXUnr T wlMn mCrrrnmwr nr AmAmnn m 
Goat Bjr PHIUP SMITH. BjC With ro Woodcut* gm.li 
Crovs fro. 51. 6 L 

gWAIit.gR UAKUAI. OP AJIUiHNT OBOORAPHT 
By Cajiom BEVAN MA. With Woodesu. boell Oxra fro. 
jfM 


Mrs Markhams Histories 

Uiifi'ORT OP HNQLAHB. m Pan InAsie vt m 
EoHUitro 17^ With Coarecxsdmi fet tb* tad of cuh Cteptrf 
HO Weodcau. $t.6d. 

HISTORY OP PRAJfOS. Fmm m Cc* 9 vt»T r Gitrt n 

j0m(C«AA*TO 9:^ CoftronatlatM t tbo and of euii Ctepttf 

yo WoodftU*. ji. 6d. 

HISTORY OP OHRStAKY F m rr* Jrr*4TCn« nr IU*to» 
TO SSOi f} Woodcttt*. }i Ad. 


LITTLE Arthurs Histories. 


HIBTOBY OP BNOIiAHD By LADY CAUAXlTT From th« 
Radab larsmi dovo to tflyA. With 36 Woodoots. tOcoo. Od. 

I m*m mut vU M>vr **A •ddi’Ml !• Ih* af tHiritm 

OT (bw MamaaM*. to ^iaac^Ual. nt a m a an au n^Aatr. — 41 ^ 
HAbCXIT. 


Hiw ltiRT OP PBAKCB Fbom m Bajojut Tntu to tvb 
Fau. ot twK Sicoii Eimu. With lUp md lIliWrmA-m. 
tflrrto. *t.Ad. 

~ ‘ ‘ ~ .^tiilaadta aaar.caaBva aanrfroa 

a. «HiL M ■ajalba laar ya" W 
... . .. Tiioa arba baav 

(ba axMoar aaf W a Hj paaaftba 
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MR MURRAY'S CATALOGUE 


Sir Wm. SMITH’S 


Biblical Dictionaries. 


DIOTIONART OF 'I' RW BIBLE comprising its Antiquities, 
Biography, Geography, and Natural History By Various 
Writers With Illustrations 3 vols Enlarged and rerised 
Edition Medium 8% o £4 4s 

Complete sets of the above uork may be purchased through atiy Book- 
seller at reduced rates c 

OONCISB DIOTIONABT OF THE BIBLE Condensed 
from the larger Work For Families and Students With Maps 
and 3t>o Illustrations Medium 8io eu 

A Dictionary of the Bible in some form or another is indispensable for crety 
famlij To students in the Universities, and in tlie Upper Forms at Schools to 
private families and to that numerous class of persons who desire to arrive at 
remits simplj this CONCISE Dictionary wUI it is beheved supply all that is 
necessary for the elucidation and explanation of the Bible. 

SMALLER DICTIONARY OP THE BIBLE Abridged 
from the larger Work For Schools and Young Persons with 
Maps and Illustrations Crown 8vo 7s 6 i 
‘ An invaluable service has been rendered to students in the condensation of 
Dr YVm. Smith s Bible Dlctionnrj The work has been done as only a careful and 
Intelliecnt scholar could do it which preserves to us the essential scholarship and 
value of each article. —Untisk Quarterly Rtviesv 


Thf ti,v following Works are intended to furnish a complete account 
of the leading Peisonages, the Institutions, Art, Social Life, 
Writings, and Conti overstes of the Christian Church from the 
time of the Apostles to the Age of Charlemagne They commence 
at the peiiod at which the " Dictionary of the Bible" leaves off, 
and form a continuation of it 

DICTIONARY OP CHRISTIAN ANTIQUITIES The 
History, Institutions, and Antiquities of the Christian Church 
Edited by Sir WM SMITH, D C L , and Archdeacon 
CHEETHAM, D D With Illustrations 2 Vols Medium 8vo 
£3 13s 6 d 

* The 'work befor* us Is unusually well done* A more acceptable present for a 
candidate for h(^ orders or o more raluable book for any library, than the 
'Dictionary of Christian Antiquities could not easily bo found, -^aturd^y 
Review 

DICTIONARY OP CHRISTIAN BIOGRAPHY, LITBRA- 
T0RB, SECTS, AND DOOTBINEB Edited by SiR WM 
SMITH, D C L , and HENRY WAGE, D D 4 Vols Medium 8vo 
£6 i6s 

" The value of the work arises in the 6rst place, from the fact that the contri 
butors to these volumes have diligently eschewed mere compilation. In these 
volumcswewelcomethemost Important addition that has been made for a century 
to the historical library of the English theological student — Times 
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Sir Wm Smiths 
Classical Dictionaries 

gUA •f tW •f iwyriMiBKf r*« 

Ua MT««Lt MM *t abaralU* «kl(» X. U »fiK «1U <01 HiifcM 
Md lawra mt !■— 1m 1 tnarvtar*. f**l t« yw far f a ar admlrabl* 
n«T Dr OAVTUT Ul Jlaad tUatar af *t*m 

Dio nowAT iT or Qncca: awd nouAif Ajm 

QDITLU. I ncr^^d ntr Law* t rrrrraaf, DoMurtc 
I ug », f "T 0 VcimKA Wpwc, Twa D» »*. art 
K<mr<lWrS V>U.SMmi tXi) Ilca. DCU. llao. 

rfcD Lrlrrlf VnLUAMWA^TT M A Lu mawcrfUBf'* 
C IVr> CJMhridrr C C MAftlNDIN MA Ui FfHcrw af 
nax* Cgn^X^ CanbrMf* TUH Rrmrd and CaUrfriJ Dtl itoc, 
\Mtb mnrntVmt. a\«l^ Ur>'ltia lro j U. cb. 

oowoiflu DicrnoNAnT or* oiuitik ajjd jioman 

AjrTTQTTrrmL ruw <« sw Urm Dtcdoaur 

tad t vup Brtitac (ba Itrtaln «f Uodm Rnrartb. CdUH bj 
r WAPKE CORSISII MA X'Wr.FtM* ef LrtO C e P <t« 
N^'U) vm m tPatl utOAt ukrg (rva tht brH ta^ln ef 
AartrMAft Ufd^wtvg t 

WM AT.T.Tm pICnOKAIlT or AKTIQDTnEa Abrtd*ed 
frw Mr ^^n■ Satlih Urc^ Dtctl«nar7 \Mifa trm VSoodetat. 
Cro*a Iro 71 6 i 

DionoNAnr or orsee akp noaxAN mo- 

atLAnrr amd irmioLOOT 07 Va/Vm Wrtxrrv Edhcd 

br Et v-iLUAU surni dcu u-d lUmaiH bj sfi< 

Eofrarlact *<■ Wood laiAoh Madiaa H* l^t, 
OI*ASSIOAIi DIOnOKART Or BTSTIIOLOOT BIO- 
anxnrr amu arooRAnrr cg«a|>0td ran Sir Wb 
S g^li*> Urr^ Dletl«urtr«. I err t pan ra>«TitM br G K. 
MAJtINDIH MJL,lu«F D»wclKla< CoQcf*, CtBfcridct, toeu 
tint Aithuai Mactrr lEuaCoIVTr Wxb eT«r Ico Woodottt. 
Tbgroactxlf Rrrited EditloA tro. lit. 
eUAIiliER CItASSIOAL DIOnOITART Abtidftd (nm 
iba bor« NNorb. WUb ano Woodraii. !■ etM part ra-wrfttaa 
br C E. UASINDIN UA, mcm tlsia AtMturet Uattar at Eup 
CgOrt*< Crawalro. juAL 

DionoKART or ORnmr and roman obo- 

OKAnrr lOs^tmrd b^ Jja E nffa r b ut on Wood. 1 Vola. 

Uedhss tro. $fi<. 
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MR MURRAY'S CATALOGUE 


SIR WM. SMITH’S 
Latin Dictionaries. 


“ I consider Dr "Wm Smith's Dictionaries to have conferred a 
great and lasting service on the cause of olossloal looming in this 
country ” — Doan ZjTDDEUi 

“I have found Dr "Wm Smith’s Z.atin Dictionary a great 
oonvenlenoe to me I thinlc that ho has boon very Judicious in 
what he has omitted, as well ns what he has Inaorted " — Dr SCOOT 

OOMPLBTB IiATIN-BNGHiISH DIOTIONAKY’ Based on 
THE Works of Forceelini and Freund With Tables of the 
Roman Calendar, Measures, Weights, Money, and a Dictionary 
OF ProperNames BjSirWM SMITH.D C L , LL D Medium 
8vo aand Edition i6s 

Tlus work alms at performing the same service for the Latin language as 
Liddell and Scott s Lexicon has done for the Greek Great attention tuts been 
paid to Etinnologi , In which department especially this work Is admitted to 
maintain a supenorlty over all existing Latin Dictionaries 


S MAT .IiEIR LATIN -ENGLISH DICTIONARY With a 
Separate Dictionary of Proper Names, Tables of Roman 
Moneys, &c Thoroughly revised and in great part re-written 
Edited by Sir WM SMITH and T D HALL, MA The 
Etymological portion by JOHN K INGRAM, LL D Square 
lemo 7 s 6d 

This edition of Dr Smith s Smaller Latin English Dictionary is to a great 
extent a new and original Work. Every article h« been carefully revised 

COPIOUS AND ORinCAL ENGLISH -LATIN DIC- 
TIONARY Compiled from Origmal Sources By Sir WM 
SMITH, DCL, and T D HALL, MA Medium 8vo i6s 

It has been the oW cct of the Authors of this Work to produce a more complete 
and more perfect ENGLISH LATIN DICTIONART than y et exists, and every 
article has been the result of original and Independent research. 

Each meaning Is Illustrated by examples from the classical writers and those 
phrases are as a general rule gl\ en in both English and Latin 


SMALLER ENGLISH-LATIN DICTIONARY Abridged 
from the above Work, by Sir WM SMITH and T D HALL, MA, 
for the use of Junior Classes Square lamo ys 6d 

** An English Latin Dictionary worthy of the scholarsh^ of our age and country 
It will take absolutely the 6rst rank, and be the standard English Latin Dictionary 
as long as either tongue endures. Even a general exammation of the pages wul 
serve to reveal the minute pains taken to ensure its fulness and phllologicm value, 
and the work is to a large extent a dictionary of the English language, as well as 
an English Latin Dictionary — English Churchman 
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MR MURRAY’S CATALOGUE 


MR MURRAY’S CLASS BOOKS-fo«f»iKfrf 
L anguages — continued 


PRUTOIPIA Cf-R^OA. An Introduction to the Study of Greek, 
comprehending Grammar Delectus, and Exercise Book with 
Vocabulanes By H E HUTTON, MA Ballio! College, 
Oxford For the use of the Lower Forms in Public and Pn\ate 
Schools Crovra 8vo 3s 6 d 

BLUOIDATIONS OP THE STUDENT’S GREEK 
grammar By Prof CURTIUS From the German, with the 
Author's sanction By EVELYN ABBOTT, M A end Edition 
Crown 8vo 71 6d 

A SHORT PRACTICAL HEBREW GRAMMAR, xmth 
AN Appendix Containing the Hebrew Text of Genesis I — VI, and 
Psalms I — ^VI Grammatical Analysis Vocabulary By the Rev 

STANLEY LEATHES, DD Crown 8vo ys 6 d 

PRACTICAL SPANISH. A Grammar of the Spanish Language 
With Exercises Vocabulanes, and Matenals for Conversation By 
Don FERNANDO DE ARTEAGA, Taylonan Teacher of Spanish 
in the Umversity of Oxford 2 Parts Crown 8vo ys 6 d 

‘ V\ e raa> as w ell say at once tliat we heartily recommend this book to those 
■nho rvish to obtain a practical knowledge of Spanish It Is really a^hat it sets out 
to be. It Is real Spanish— Spanish as she is spoke not fantastic Dlustrations of 
technical grammar A grammar In two volumes seems i portentous undertaking’ 
Butt ahen one considers that this Grammar U really a practlc^ intrcKluctloQ to 
the ^vhole language, and that masterj of it (the grammar) really Implies a 
pretu thoroughgnp of Spanish VTittcn and spoken the two volumes seem less 
formidable* and no student will repent purchasing them Wc unreservedly 
recommend Sefior dc Arteaga s book " — ScHoolniasitr 

This volume, conjointly -with ‘ Spanish Prindpla will be found to cover the 
requirements of examinations of a degree of dlffjculti up to and including that of 
the advanced grade of the Society of Arts. 


Gradus 

AN BNGLISH-LATIN GRADUS, OR VERSE DIC- 
TIONARY, for Schools By A C AINGER, Trinity Coll , Cam- 
bridge, Assistant-Master at Eton College, and the late H G 
WINTLE, M A , Christ Church, Oxford This Gradus is on a new 
plan, intended to simplify the Composition of Latin Verses by 
Classical Meanmgs, selected Epithets and Synonyms, etc Crown 
8vo 9f 
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MR. MURRAYS CLASS BOOKS— 

Geography 

FHBPABATOBT OHOORAPHT for IBIBH BOHOOIA 
Wnb Piiuiai'iwM Coiauttd klap*. ftelWf U«p«, ntni, twl Vl»wi at 
woO-kDowa Plftcat In Dfawiirion of C«o(T«ffalaU Tartu. Bj 
JOHK COOtX, K.A Lactuiar la Cnp friij by Choroh of Inland 
Tnlsloc Cnfi«tni EnminaT to ilu Board of lattfnedlKta 
Edacttwo. Small Crown kvo. u. lU. 
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MR MURRAY’S CLASS BOOKS— couUnuid 


Hisiory and Liferaiure — continued 


A POPUIiAB HISTORY OP THE OHDROH OF 
ENGLAND From Tiir Eahi sT TurisTOTHF Ppkscnt Day 
B> the Rt Re\ william ^0^ D CARPENTER The lord 
Bishop of Ripon lUustmled Cro\\n8i.o Gs 

The tUlp I5 nerlwp? hAfdl) tri(!e enough for ttjr contents 0"r wo jM almost 
call the booC a hhtorj of Cnn tlinU> In Pr I He Iwii the true 

jutllcLil spirit anil Is pa slonntel) eager to enilrrlj fair to rrrry ore His 
hl‘rtory Is Impartial to llie Last <!r"Tee Hh I’oolc should liavc a yciy wide 

dreuiation and can do nothing Xn. j ood wherever it \s md f / // 


THE PUBLIC SCHOOL SPEAKER Compiled b> F 
WARRE CORNISH, MA, Vice Provo-;t of Eton CoWcrg 
LarRc8%o 7s Cd 

This work, as Its name Implies Is a collection of pieces soUah r lecltaimn at 
sclmol * speeches," The Editor has made hU sdectlnnln the widr-»t manner and 
from sdrious languages— Greet Latin PngUsli German Trench and Ijiluan. He 
has included drama general poctra ora Ions and o her pro ^ plcc^ ancient and 
modem. The Editor is In hopes tnat no serious rml *lon»- can be found* unless It 
he those intentional ones from classics tlmt arc nt rver> one $ com-nund which he 
has left out to mate room for tliose more difficult of acccfi^ 

It will be noticed that he h«as in manv ca /•s pix'm an extract linger than h 
sufficient for a slnrfe recitation— be has uooe this nd\ ise<ll> with a view to afford 
inggrcater scope for Indisadual requirements and Individual taste 
The publisher Is ol opinion that the Speaker wdl be found the most complete 
extant. 

No such comprehensiTC work has hitherto been i nied and In our opinion 
The Public School Speaker has Icaperi at n dntrle l>ound into the serj foremost 
rank, and has become the classic of its Jdn<l " — EAr 


elementary TEACHERS’ CERTIFICATE EDITION 

STANLEY’S LIFE OF ARNOLD With a Preface by Sir 
JOSHUA FITCH. LL D , fonnerl> HM Chief Inspector of 
Training Colleges Large type, 800 pages, in i xotunie With 
Photogravure Portrait and 16 half tone Illustrations Crown 
8vo 6s 

Stanley s Life of Arnold his l»een selected bj the Board of Educatlonasa 
subject of examination for intending teachers, so that this edition will he 
heartily welcomed ** — Educattcnal Ttmrx 


.fflSOP’S FAKLBS A New Version Chiefly from the Original 
Sources By Rra THOMAS JAMES With 100 Woodcuts 
Illustrations by John Tenniel Crown 8vo as Gd 

This work Is remarkable for the clearness nnd conciseness w-ith wlilch each 
tale is narrated and the book has been relieved of those tedious and unpro6table 
appendages called morals, which used to obscure and dis6trurc the anaent 
editions of the woik."— TAr J£x«mt«er 
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MR MURRAY’S CLASS BOOKS-conltnued 
Biblical Study — conimucd 

THE STUDENTS OOMMENTAHY ON THE BIBLE 
Abndfitd from tin Spi ibcr ' Cointnrt)tir> ' I 'litrd bj Joii t M 
FuLifK, M A Vicir of Hfxit) nnd fornirrl) lfllo\'-of St John’s 
CollcRc Cninbridqf Croi\nbvo 71 Cl i ac'i 
OrwTisTAMi (T — 1 0/ / — Grric'i' to DLiitcronom> I oI II — 

Joslun to I sibor Vvl III — Job to 5>onK of Solomon I of O' — 
Isanh to Mnhchi 

Ntu Tistahi t — I 0/ / —Go pel to Ac’ to' // — Cpiitles 
to Rovdition 

THE BIBLE IN THE HOLY LAND Fitractid from 
Dean Stankj s \ orb on Sinai and PAb-'tlni V itb Woodcats 
Crown 8\o 35 A I 


Science (Elemcniary d General) 

STUDENTS ELEMENTS OF GEOLOGY Sir 

CHARLES L'VLIL TliorouRblj- rc\ked b) Prof J W JUDD 
Crown 8%o Wuh Coo Woodcuts Qt 

ELEMENTS OP AGRICULTURE A Text Pool Ikcparcd 
under the authont) of the Roj-al A» nciiltiiral Soci' t> of Enpland 
Bj W EREAM, LL D New Edition (St.v*ntlO Crown Sro 
31 Cd 

A HANDY BOOK OF HORTICULTURE As 1 troductios 
TO tiieTiieor\ asd Practicv oj Garvu Ntso With lUu'Urations 
and Diagrams By E C Ha\es. M A Rector of Rahcn) , Lecturer 
m Practical Horticulture In Alexandra College Dublin Crown 8xo 
as Crf net 

Just tile booL to plicc In the hnnds of younc amateurs and Students 
and should hnd a place on the shelves of even \ illaee *>nd County Council 
Ubrarj 

THE INVISIBLE POWERS OF NATURE , some Elemen 
TARV Lessons in PiiasicAu Science, Heat, Light, Sound, 
Gramtation, Solids, Fluids Electricit\, Magnetis'i, ltc 
B y E M CAILLARD Post 8\o Cj 

c have nrelj n\et n ’ivoik of tt»c kind In v.hlc\» so much Infomuiion Is 
so clcarlj *ind so nccuratelj set forth **— ChrcntcU 

OOIiOUR IN NATURE A Stud'v ih Biology By MARION 
NEWBIGIN Crown 8\o 75 Crf 

* AU who seek for well sifted results and not mcrclj superficial Information* 
>rlll thank her for this book and concratulate her on a Ncry tlmcl> contribution to 
blolofrical literature^ •^yoxtnial <if I ducaUon 
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MR. MURRArS CLASS BCOKS-rt?^.w/ 
Sofence — continued 


BABLT OHAPTdUl IK SOL&14U13. A Fit»T Book or 
^owuM cr N Tc L Hi Totr B<rr* r Pittuoloot 
P imtct «p CHKHntaT ro« \ cvo Pi nx. Of Un. W 
A^SOP\ of Sonb Tokjo. J ;«a>. Bdbcdb}' 

W r Biia TT P Prvimof ci Eir'viarau] Pt>7iksbi tli* 
KofilCoOrTtol BcteoMtorlraUsd. XVltb aeit I7 ko IQntntloBi 
Crowa ftro. 6«. 

Dn*r*Tt ttm ■rfc’n 6 m »J l*«rW«« W IW t«W TW 



ElilXTTTlIOITT TrcScikjkko tvk NiMinurra Cirmr A 
Skrub for Otml Arvlm B M CAILLAJU) \VU nht*. 
traUotn. Crw* | 9. 71 


THB FIVE WIKDOWS OF THE 8OUI1 A romA* 
Accovrr or fvc Hiku Si u< O7 CDWaU> IIAUILTON 
ATTIUN latbOT of Tbo Tribe* ee Bf Frosuo DeUnd ifae 
Bvarafo'*’ A N umbu 00 U>« Prowl Crpwalo. &t 

fWM b Mkalir BwdW ki •«>*•« ImWM «Wcb B n Nerlx M M 
tLb«( *wtW« u4 FM« tfca m nOwl MMr«t M 

^ I. *» *^"***- — *j 


Jurisprudence. 

AK AITALTSIB OF AOSTDrS JXnUflPRUDHNCm. 
Br CORTON CAUPBBLU CnnnBr*. It. 

gT UDBWra HDmOK OF AUBTHrs JimiBPBU 

CiUMCM. CoorpHrd from tb« Uifw work. Bf ROSBKT 
CAMPBBLl. Crowa Iro m 
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MR MURRAY'S CATALOGUE 


Sir Wm SMITH'S 
Educational Series. 

English Course 

PBIMABTT ENGLISH GRAMMAR for Elementary Schools 
With 134 Exercises and carefully graduated passing lessons By 
T D HALL, M A iGmo is 

SCHOOL MANUAL OP ENGLISH GRAMMAR With 
Historical Introduction and copious Exercises B> Sir WM 
SMITH, DCL, and T D HALL, MA With Appendices 
Crown 8vo 3s 6d 

MANUAL OP ENGLISH COMPOSITION With Copious 
Illustrations and Practical Exercises Suited cquall> for Schools 
and for Private Students of English Bj T D HALL, M A 
Crown 8vo 3s 6d 


French Oourse 

FRENCH PRINOrP TA, Part I A First Fresch Course 
containing Grammar, Delectus and Exercises, with Vocabulanes 
and Materials for French Conversation Crown 8\o 31 Gd 

APPENDIX TO PRENOH PRINOIPIA, Part L Containing 
Additional Exercises and Examination Papers Cr 8\o zs 6d 

PRENOH PRINOIP TA, Part IL A Reading Book Containmg 
Fables, Stones, and Anecdotes, Natural History, and Scenes from 
the History of France With Grammatical Questions, Notes, and 
copious Etymological Dictionary Crown 8\o 4s 6d 

PRENOH PRINOIPIA, Part TTT. Prose Composition Con- 
tainmg a Systematic Course of Exercises on the Syntax, with the 
Pnncipal Rules of Syntax Crown 8vo 4s 6d 

THE STUDENT’S PRENOH GRAMMAR Practical and 
Historical. For the Higher Forms By C HERON-WALL 
with Introduction by M Littr£ CrowTi8\o 6s 

A SMALLER PRENOH GRAMMAR For the Middle and 
Lower Forms Abridged from the above Work. Crown 8io 

3 * 6d 
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SIR WM. SMITHS EDUCATIONAL SERIES 

—cemUMM/J 

German Course, 

OBUIAN FRINOIPIA, Part L A r utr C m Cmml 
C oemntM G wBiAr D«kcnv Bxtrtfwt, \ocabalarW utd 
BUi>>rUli MT 0«nan Coe mettoo. Cr Iro. y &J 

Q TmMAW PRIKOZPIA, Part n. A Re doi Bool Coetalnfauc 
h Um, Storm, eod Aertatoirv N mJ HlMory tad Sccbm from 
ibo iUstorjof Gmtrwtj \V1 h CnmsnUcel Oeatkn*. Nom utd 
DiCOorufT Cr He p 6J 

Hahan Couree 

ITAIilAN PJUNCIPIA, Part I. A Pi rr Itaua Cocas Coo- 
ttininjf • Orsaou UsImbs, EiartH* Book. wUb Voesbelsrics, 
A Br LUIGI RICCI Pretmor i nox** CotIrfL UiurtnltT 
e< Lorvaoe. TboreetUr revHcd sod u r^vrnUea br C. P 
COSCIA, rWrtwr of ftsllsa lo tbs Unirmlty of Ox£vd. 
Crave tro. tt- 6i- 

ITAIXA^ PRINOIPIA, Part n, AT rr It use JUsonra- 
liAO Coetsisist f Urt. Aortdores. lUsur^ sod Pmtits bea 
(jMbr(tltsflsaAMorT,wttbOeesdooaSHta adsa btrnotodesl 
Chetlofuo' Cravek>«. j &i 


Spanish Couree, 

BFAKISBC PRUTOrPlA, Part L A rrtrr Srsenii CocsM 
Conumme G imau', Uslrctos sod HmtieB Dook,«nb Vocsbo 
Urfof on tW Pisa of Str Wbil ba^** Pnedpts I.sHtis. Br 
IL J WKINTZ CrovQ |ro p U [J a •*! 

. f »*fc rts uau i v* b* lb «94 CD>W tW 

n pb iv—r ^ r~i— '“^i ~T fcr m «i t»s»e tsc WHx ttst «f 

sij i sv ad rtfa <f Om laamtfM Am. 


LaUn Course. 


THE YOUNQ BCOlHHcnta COURtC. 


L FIBIT LATTV BOOK.— Grwn 
T Ess 70 co*tlooi,CurabM 
sod Vocsbelsnn. Pcaptro 
ts. 

IL lEOOHD LATU BOOK.— As 

nm-r j I.«rfp RSSdlftt BOOk wUb 

AoslTtls ot SsoUncet Pcsp 
Ito. si. 


m. THiBB Lirn book.-e 

erdus oo tbs STtitsx. vhh 
Vonbelsiiea Pcaptro. si 

IT rourru lath boqk.-a 

Lida Vocsbolny (or Defto* 
B«n, srrsi]c«<I seoarduc to 
Sebjrots sod Stjetokflaa. 
F*esp tra SI. 


PBOTOIPIA LATTNA P*rt I. Fi n Lsn* Cow*, 
Crasunsr, Dstoaes, Eserafsss, sad VcKaboiiriss. ^(tb KdItWi, 
Tboroviftil/ rrrved so ss to msM tbs reqatnuaaiUs I Uodsrn 
TMobsrs sad ScboUn. Crown tra Sd. 

APPHNDIX to PMNOIPIA LATINA P*rt L Comslnlnn 
Addbiaosl Exsreues, wUh bxamhiirtoa Papsrs. Crave S to. ti.U 
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SIR WM SMITH’S EDUCATIONAL SERIES 

— conlirued 

Latin Course — continued 


PRINOIPIA LATINA, Part II ^r^ol^^, noo> An Intro- 
duction to Ancient M>tlioloj't. GcoffApli) Roninn Antiquities and 
Histor\ Witii Note and n bictionarj CrotmS^o $( Cl 

PBINOIPIA LATTNA. Part Ur Pot th i ra-yHeinmeters. 
md Pentameters c I clop-r Ovltliaii'r ■j Protoeij and Metre 
4 First Latin erse Book Crown b%o jt Cl 

PRINOrPIA IiATINA, Port IV Prom Co'irc'ixto't Rules 
of S>ntax wiili Lx impU I xplanai on*" o^ SjnonjTns, and Exer- 
cises on tlic Syntax Crown 8%o > 6.1 

PRINOIPIA LATINA, Port V Snor t Tai rs amo AsrcrxjTKS 

FROM A ClEtT lllSTOra lOI TlAi‘L\TIO< l‘!TO LvTlV pROSE 

With an English Latin Vocab ilarj B> Silt \V%t SMITH LL D 
Rcaised and considerably r niarged B\ T D HAIL MA ys Cd 

THE STUDENTS LATIN GRAMMAR 1 of the Usr or 
CoLcrcES AID tiif Hiriiir Forms is bciioot.*' By Sir WM 
SMITH, LL D , and T D HALL Crown 8\o Or 

SMALLER LATIN GRAMMAR Foi tiif Middle and 
Lower Forms Crown S\o yj Cd 


GreeL Course 


INITIA GILffilOA, Part I A First Gri i k Coupsr, coniaining 
Grammar, Delectus Exercise Bool and Vocabularies c6th 
Edition Edited and carefully revised by Francis Brooks M A , 
Professor of Ciassics at University College, Bristol, and formerly 
Classical Scholar of Balliol Collcpe, Oxford Crown 8vo yi 6d 

APPENDIX TO INITTA GR-EOA, Part I Containing 
Additional Exercises, with Examination Papers and Easy Reading 
Lessons with the Sentences Analysed, serving as an Introduction to 
Initia Gr/eca, Part II Crown 8vo e- Cti 

INITIA GILfflOA, Part II A Reading Book Containing 
short Tales, Anecdotes, Fables, Mythology and Grecian History 
With a Lexicon Crown 8vo yj 6d 

INITIA GILfflOA Part lU Prosk Composition Containing 
the Rules of Syaitax, with copious Examples and Exercises 
Crown 8 vo ys Cd 

THE STUDENTS GREEK GRAMMAR For the Higher 
Forms By Professor CURTIUS Edited by Sir WM SMITH, 
DCL Crown 8vo 6s 

A SMALLER GREEK GRAMMAR For the Middle and 
Lower Forms Abridged from the above Work Crown 8vo 
ys Cd 


OF EDUC 4 TIOSAL )\ORKS 


Eton College books 


CvDbndn, ftiM A*KtU)U Hkattr m Ena ' 
W, R. INGE, itJL r Dow ct llertivd Col] 
Eorlloa. Crown Ito. 6t. 


lb« }Ibd!t«r Form*. 
»w f £ub*' Con, 
CoQm, tod Rrr 
Oxurd. RnUtJ 


OMoTHStTbU* tbvt 

■«7 Mck tto 

M m«r«an>, aad dm 
i^atu*m/Xrr^ 


tbo Aoddmcn *od (b« &Tfi«jci Rom wttE iE« unctioe ol tfae Hau 
Mwler BtA- C AINCFR. M-A TnmtTColVt»,C«iWdf» tod 
II O WIKTIJUUA OwrttOwda Oihxd, Aiamkot klcuenaX 
EtoeCoOcrr Crown •»> u 

BTOK ItATOr flTTrt'AX AITD EIBHOISB BOOK. Ca9> 
of r*<«« 9 U7 «ad sviodCrora tWEun KUmcsikrLua 
Cnssuf tacourr «ctk (b« lim Laiio C eranBook. CnipOnd, 
whR tiaotlM «/ (bo Head UiMer A. C> AiNObR. 
TrtoRr CoOrt* Ceabrtdc*. nod II O \VIKTL£. UjU Cteu 
Cbnrefa. Oifcard. Anebam UMtmM llw C oO ej w. Cnm Im. }r 

A VTRST T.AT TTT BXEIBOIBB BOOK. Ada pud to tbn Bum 
LUM Gnimanr Ur A. C- AINCER. U A nad II G WTWTT.R, 
Cnmlro. ti 


Pom* of drtD, wtib E pliuutocT Notes br A. C. AINGBR 
and H F W TATllAil M>- of Trinitr Collaicm. Catnl 
AasHturt Matters al Etoo CoUffo. Crown kro. n. Cd 


Whh Notts. Br F W CORNISH UjL Ln Two Pmk Whb 
Map*. Crown S«o. 6*. 

At It U onaafatarcd daalrsbla Ibat tba sotM tbonld ba tiaad oalr fat tba 
wi p a ja tkei of tba lasaoa, and not to tba data, tbay ara bonod op taparmta 
{roa tba uat 
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MR MURRA \ S C ITALOGUL 


UNIVERSITY Manuals 

Edited bj I’ROFPSSOR KNIGHT of St Andrev ^ Unhersit) 

A HISTORT OP ASTRONOMY n> ARTHUt^ Bb RR\. M A 
Fellow ofKlncs Collepc, Cnnibndrt With o er i 03 Illu'-trition' 
Crown 8\o C' 

Pnnntnc A-;tronoin)— G'l <-l iv-ironotiij— Tlie fiddle Ape — 
Copemicu'^Thc Reception of tin Copi riiicsn Tin or> ind the 
Progrc-^i of Ob^cr%ntion — Gtlilro — K^pli r — ProTi Gtliii i to Nevrton 
— Uniecml Gr-witition— Ob'-e'tntioml A'trotio n> in the iStli 
Ccnlur>— Grtelt-itionil A^tronoine in the iStli Ccntiirj— Hcr'chel— 
The tgth Centurj— Liet of Antlioriti md of Bool for Studtnt;;— 
Index 


THE STUDY OP ANIMAD LIFE Dj J ARTHUR 
THOMSON, Rcfpus Profe^torof Naturil Science in the University 
oi Aberdeen, Joint Author of the '* Evolution of Sex", Author of 
“ Outlines of Foolopy " With nnn> Illirtmtions Cro\/nSvo 51 
Prtrf/— The Evcrjd-i) Life of Aniimls Pari U —'T\\c Power- 
of Life Part //I —The Forms of Animal Life Part /I'— The 
Evolution of Animal Life 


THE ELEMENTS OP ETHIOS B> JOHN R MUIRHEAD 
Balliol College, Oxford, Lecturer on .Moral Science, Royal 
Holloway College, Examiner In Philosophy to the University of 
Glasgow Crown 8v o 3 

Book I —The Science of Ethics Boob If — Moral judrement 
Book III —Theories of the End hook IF— The 1 nd is Good 
Book V — Moral Progress 


THE REALM OP NATURE A Manuai ot PjivsiocRArnv 
By Dr HUGH ROBERT Mil L, Director of BntisL Rainfall 
Organization With igColourcdMapsandCS Illustrations Crown 
8vo 5s 

The Study of Nature — The Substance of Nature Energy, the 
Power of Nature — The Earth a Spinning Ball— The Earth a Planet 
— The Solar System Universe — The Atmosphere — Atmosphenc 
Phenomena — Climates of the World — ^The Hydrosphere — ^Tbe Bed 
of the Oceans — The Crust of the Earth— Action of Water on the 
Land — Tho Record of the RocKs — The Continental Area — Life and 
Living Creatures— Man in Nature 
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UNIVERSITY MANUAl-S-<p*tffiwi 


RNOLIBH OOZjONZZATIOI? AND BUPZBH. Bj A. 
CALDCCOTT TtOcrw ukI Dean of St Joha CoOeACaabddft 
w)d ProfoMor of PhQoaopb; Rinx^ CofWsr Loedoft. Colotred 
U«p> K&d PUnt. Cnn ) &1. 

Idfodoatao— Piaewf Penod— Inunutioail StroKfte Domelop' 
mml ud &e(>«ndan ot A a wn o — Tbo la lado— Recnw 

Hractwo cod Preah n iiii l i n niiiiii r niiiiiMwii of the Bmpir*— 
Trade aad Trad* Pobcj — of Lehoor— Kebre gicu 

Edocidte end ReU(loo-~G«iMrtl g.iflf.ictwne Arpradii Bools 
of Refenac*. 


PRENOH UTHRATURE. Bj JL O SBENE, Wedhem 
CoOet*, OTle«il, PeOe* of tlM Otdvenar of Celrau. Crowalro. 
V- 

Tte At«ef lafwTie. Binb)— Tb* A«e of lafncT 0 Crvwthh- 
The AcQ cf Adoleteaaoe CCVIth C«et)—Tha Af* cf Clcr7 (PoetcT) 
— TW A^o of Glory (ProMt^Tbe A«« ef JUnea—The Af« of 
Nstun — Soerc* of ilodera Fmch Liussr)’ Art Poetry— Sodrm 
of Proae Flctioa. 


TOT PHILOSOPHT OP TOT BHAUTIPUIi. Pwt L 
By PeorueoB l^{OHT Untrcriiiy of St AodiWi. CremBra. 
ji &£. 

latrodoctory— Prebbtorto Octfiao — Odentel Art ead Sfwooktlaa 
— The FhBoeopfay of Gnec* — The Necphooekti— The Oreeco- 
RotaaD I^rlod — U*die«T*baai— The Hnloeophy of Gecmany — 
Th* Ftnloeapby of FmMe— Tb* Phdoeophy of I taly— Tb* RiDoeopfay 

ff T^l%OQ*c^iJtyof Anwriria. 


TOT PHILOaOPHT OP TOT BHAUTIFUIi, Part IL 
By PBorueoK KKIGHT Onhonity of St Aadrewb. Crowa Iro. 
ytU 

ProleCameD*— The Netitro of Beoaty— The Ideel ■»! the Reel — 
laedequte cc Fortlel Ttienoei Socaeitloni liTwortk mo r e eos* 
pfets Theory of Beeoty— Art, ib Ketei* end Feoctlooe — The 
Coseletioa of the Irli rmlry tfnite im* — 
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MR. MURRAY'S CATALOGUE 


UNIVERSITY MANUALS-co«;tn««i 

THE USB AND ABUSE OP MOWEIT B> W CUNNING 
HAM, D D , Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, Professor of 
Economic Science, King's College, London Crown 8vo 3s 

Parti — Social Problems ParilJ — Practical Questions Part III 
— Personal Duty 

THE JACOBEAN POETS By EDMUND GOSSE CrownSvo 
3s 6 d 

Preface, The Last Elizabethans, Ben Jonson — Chapman, John 
Dome, Beaumont and Fletcher, Campion — Drayton — Sir John 
Beaumont , Hey wood — Middleton — Powley , Giles and Phineas 
Fletcher — Browne, Tourneur — Webster — Day — Darome, Wither 
— Quarles — Lord Brooke , Philip Massingen , Index 

THE RISE OP THE BRITISH DOMINION IN INDIA, 
From the Early Days of the East India Company to the 
Conquest of the Panjab By Sir ALFRED LYALL, K.C B 
With Coloured Maps Crown 8vo 4s 6 d 

No student should be without this excellent instructor into the technicalities 
o^ the many phases through which our Empire lias passed ” — Patty Ttlesrafh 


THE ENGLISH NOVEL, PROM ITS ORIGIN TO SIR 
•w SOOTT By WALTER RALEIGH, Professor of English 
Literature in Glasgow University Crown 8s o Cheap Edition is 

The Romance and the Not el— The Elizabethan Age Euphues 
Sydney and Nash — The Romances of the 17th Century — The 
Begmmngs of the Modem Novel — Richardson and Fielding — ^The 
Novels of the i8th Century — ^The Revival of Romance — ^The Novel 
of Domestic Satire Miss Bumey , Miss Austen, Miss Edgeworth— 
Sir Walter Scott 

THE FRENCH REVOLUTION By C E MALLET, Balliol 
College, Oxford Crown Svo 3s 6<i 

The Condibon of France m the Eighteenth Century — ^The Last 
Years of the Ancien Rdgime — ^The Early Days of the Revolution — 
The Labours of the Constituent Assembly — Parties and Politicians 
under the Constituent Assembly — ^The Rise of the Jacobin Party — 
The Influence of the War upon the Revolution — ^The Fall of the 
Gironde — ^The Jacobms m Power — The Stmggles of Parties and the 
Ascendancy of Robespierre — ^The Reaction 
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UNIVERSITY MANUALS-fwtf>E/rf 

AW IWTBODUCmOW TO MOOBWW GBOLOQT Bj 
R. D. ROBERTS wtacttnu F*Oow of CUn Cofle(o, Cuibndfte 
Follow of UniTomty CoBtfo, T./»wL^ Socrotxry to tb« Combndf* 
•sd Loodon UptTavjtyExtemaD&jodMKte. With Cokmiod Uopa 
oad nhstrstkaao. Crown tvo. 5s. 

Pmrt t —BvMMxta CcocooicAi. TRocoirr 
P*Ti II — D mm ooT i on o I^d 
C ow*T»ocTto or Laws 
P*niV — Kroumo o L^nAjaxa. 

OUTLIHllS OP BWQIiISH lilTBRATURH. By WLLIAM 
R£NTON \VUb IDaam/T* DufOBs Crown Iro jt 6d 
Finf Pmod^Tho Old Enftnh Uomo Ono^clo. 6oo-rao— The 
Ronawwno a, ijjo> joo— TKo RcfomaOon, yoo-itoo— Ttw BotnantM 
Drama, sjo-tdjo- 

SetdU PtnoJ — Tho ScrMca 6oD>iyoo— Tho Ag* ctf (Wiety 

(djo-tTse— The Seototrtioai A^o, two- Boo— Tha SysopalbrUo Agt^ 
B^tpo^Tfaa Lturarare of Amarwa. 

THB PBTHIOIiOOT OP THW SHWHUS By JOHK 
llc£EHDRICE. r w A» oc at pfaytfotocy ta tlM UnJranhy of 
Ctaagew aad Dx, SNODGRASS. l^horaacy 

OUafow nia mat t nn a. Crown Iro. 41 6d. 

ToocA Totte, aad SmeO—c, Iho Sanaa d Sight— 3 Sonsd 
aad Hmniig 


OHAPTDBS IK MODHRK BOTAWT By PATRICK 
GBDDES, Pprftaaac of Botany Unrrmlry CoUcfo, Dnadaa. 
With rthiatmKMa. Crown fro 31. M 
PUohar Plants— Other la^e tj ror ooa Flanla. Diffioaloeo and 
rii(iiiwiii tTnTrrnnTTT and Narvooa Aeboo m Plania — The Wab of 
Life— Ralatim bafwaen Flanta and Anlmala— Spring and iti Stadias I 
GoogTipfaical Pmxibonaa sod WorU-Landscaroa ; Ssadlnn and 
Bod— Laarai — Sacr**tKXM for Portbar Stndy 

ORWBOB IN THH AQB OP FBBIOIiBS. By A J 
GRANT King's Ce fWg e, CambrVlga, aad Staff La ctnf sr ta Hlataey 
to tha Unfrarslty of Caabcidgs Wtlfa Clnattatioiiai Crown fro. 
jafiA 

Tha E s w o O a ls of Croak CtrQlcatkft— The of tha Creaks 

-Sparta, Argoo, Cormth, Thebos The Earlier HktcrTcf Atboea— 
Tbo Rirm^ of Athaoa and Sparta — CirU Wan In Craeoo— Tba 
Alhauan Ovntxatn — Pmoles Us Potisy and his Friaods — 
SoUoty tn Ctuc e — rrcn tha Otnbraak of tha Patopotmaaiaits to tha 
Daath cf Panoloa— Tba PafopoDnattas War 
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MR MURRAY’S CATALOGUE 


UNIVERSITY MANUALS-fon^inwd 

LOGIC. INDUOTIVE AND DDDUOTIVK By WILLIAM 
MINTO, Hto Profc'i*'or of Loyic and Literature, Unhcr-liy of 
Aberdeen With linttrim- Crovnfi^o &/ 

Introduction— The Loric Con I'tini, , Sjllori''tn and DcfinUion— 
The niement of I’ropoiition'— Definition— The Interpretation of 
Propositions — The Interdt|>cndcnc< of Proposition" — Inductive 
Logic or the Logic of Science 

HISTORY OF RELIGION A St ptcii or PittsiiTivr Dcurrs 
AND PttACTICt S, A It) or Tilt OniriH AND ClIARACTrt! or THE 
Great Svstims B> ALLAN MLN 7 inS, DD, Professor of 
Biblical Criticism m the Unlvcrsit) of St Andrew’s CrovvnSvo 51 

The Religion of the Larl> W'orld— Isolitcd National Religions— 
The Semitic Group— Tlit Aryan Group— Unircr"al Religion 

LATIN LITERATURE By J \V MACK ML. Billiol College, 
Oxford Crown 8\o yj C./ 

The Republic — Tlic Augustan Age— The Empire — Index of 
Authors 

ELEMENTS OP PHILOSOPHY By GEORGE CROOM 
ROBERTSON, late Grote Profocsor, University College London 
Edited from Notes of Lectures delivered at the College, i6yo — 1691, 
by(MRS)C A FOLE\ RHYS DAVIDS, M A Crown 8vo yj Cd 

ELEMENTS OP PSYOHOLOGY. By GEORGE CROOM 
ROBERTSON, late Grote Professor, University Collcgt, London 
Edited from Notes of Lectures delivered at the College, 1B70 — 1892, 
by(Mrs)C A FOLEY RHYS DAVIDS, M A Crown 8vo yj 6d 

SHAKSPERE AND HIS PREDECESSORS IN THE 
ENQtJCSH DRAMA By F S BOAS, Professor of English 
Literature, Queen’s College, Belfast Crown 8vo 6s Library 
Edition, on larger paper ys 6d 

‘ It Is impossible to part with this work without a w ord of cordial congratulation 
to the author on the vfgourof his style the orlginalitj of some of his rlews and 
theories and the painstaking appreciation he has brought to bear on his subject 
—Morning Pest 

The Volumes jn ihts Senes may be obtained tn the ordinary 
Red binding or tn Library binding vnth uncut edges 
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Works for Advanced Students 

Art 


TBB TZNB AR TH- Tn Oftian Ann avs Coire mo w or 
Ammo Wou am Am.m> to PAorm Scp uiuei, avo 
AmxTTxcKia. BjG BA1J> WIN BROWN UA^Prcteaoc f 
FtaM Art fa) IK* Untmty of Bdiafaorfh PoroM^ FiQow of 
PrAwneot CoPefO, Otfor^ Now Ejhtin). Wilfa takii7 sow 
niu>JrAila a«. Crows trs. fiA mA 

Ub W Uteftafid Wnteti er An. 


Banking 

'P H B OOnKTBiT Tt AT f irmt h» Cusans, Caxu, ass Woii- 
PoMD ca Exporioaee of Forty Tears. By CSOSCZ SAS> AaOxc 
• Lecian to a Baak Uasafor Wtifa Pertnfa of tfaa 
Astfaor ACbopBAno. Ctowaftra ta.W.<wr. 


Education 

KATIONAIt HDUOATIOIf Knira Tcpwaxso Cotw »ucu 'i e 
I^auor BytbaRar Bukaao R miOL&A UA. FiAJicuSTon 
BJL| Sir Joawo C F t T cn , LL.D Prof. H ^ Ai rrroao, 
T.T_n RuD FJL6 i A. D Paor as, forsiesfy H.P for Glaifovi 
T A. OnAji EjCh L.C.Ct Pnf- W A. S. HawniE, Drrector of 
the trmtnn Sebool of Boonoaiks and Polrdoal Sdaoca Jon C. 
UxiTO UjL H W Evx. formally Hrarfmoalai cf Umraratty 
CoOoca Kditad, vhb an Intrulntfory QapUc and 

Bifalk«ra{>fa7 by LAURIE ICAGNUS, UA., Uacdakn CoOac^ 
Oxford. Ito yi dd. ad 



HDUOAnOir AW D BMFIHB. Ansaxn ow Tones r m 
Da By tba Sl«b Hon. IL B. HAUIANIL C C., U.P LI..D. 
Crown Bto. hT. 

*p u la SOHOOIiUAffTHB. ACoannwTAAT m m Aim ajto 
U m oa or Aa AatirrAwr Uaam n a Poauo Scaooi. By 
A. C. BENSON Bttfi CaQata- Crown 8ro. v mat. 
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MR MURRAY'S CATALOGUE 


WORKS FOR ADVANCED STUDENTS— coniwiKcd 

Geography 

A mSTOBY OP ANOIBNT GBOGRAPHY AMONG 
THE GREEKS AND ROBIANS FROM THE EARLIEST AGES 
TILL THE FALL OF THE ROMAN EMPIRE By SiR E H 
BUNBURY With Twenty Illustrativ e Maps 2 Vols 8vo 21s 

THB DAWN OP MODERN GEOGRAPHY By C 
RAYMOND BEAZLEY, M A . ERGS, Fellow of Merton 
College, Oxford A History of Exploration and Geographical 
Science 

VOL 1 — Frcm the Conversion of the Roman Empire to A D 900, 
with an account of the achievements and writings of the early 
Christian, Arab and Chinese Travellers and Students With, 
Reproductions of the Pnncipal Maps of the Time 8vo i8i 

‘ Mr Beailey Is only at the threshold of his great subject, and the m a n ner In 
■which he has dealt -with the obscurest part of his theme causes us to look forward 
•with pleasant anticipations to its continuation. It is gratifying to think that the 
best extant account of the dawn of Geography shoula emanate from an English 
man. — Aiheiteiuin. 

VOL 11 — From the Opening of the Tenth to the Middle of the 
Thirteenth Century (A D 900 — 1260) With Maps and Illustrations 
Demy 8vo i8s 

Marked by the same admlmble qualities which characterised the first 
volume — scholarship immense research and exhaustiveness on the method 
he has adopted he has rendered an Immense service to geography of the middle 
ages, which Is accessible in no other single worL" — 7 he Ttmts 


Greek 


A — Texts, Covimentanes, etc 


PRINOIPLBS OP GREEK ETYMOLOGY By Professor G 
CURTIUS of the Umversity of Leipzig Translated into English, 
with the Author's sanction, by A S Wilkins, Litt D , LL D , and 
E B England, M A , Owens College, Manchester Pifth Edition, 
thoroughly revised 2 vols 8vo 285 


SOPHOCLES The Seven Plays in Enghsh Verse By LEWIS 
CAMPBELL, M A , LL D , Emeritus Professor of Greek m the 
Umversity of St Andrews Demy 8vo los 6d 

THE GREEK VERB, its Structure and Development By 
Professor CURTIUS Translated by A S Wilkins, M A , and 
E B England, M A 8vo i2i 


THE GREEK THINKERS A History of Ancient 
Philosophy By Professor THEODOR GOMPERZ, of Vienna 
University Hon LL D , Dublm Ph D Komgsberg, &.C 
VOL 1 —Translated by LAURIE MAGNUS, M A , Magdalen 
College, Oxford Demy 8vo 145 net 

IVe are glad to welcome the first instalment of the authorised translation of 
Professor Gomperz s great history of andent philosophy The translation 

Is excellently none and the tiansfator has had the benefit of unbring help from 
the author Such an excellent reproduction of so important a foreign work on 
one of the greatest of themes Is an event in its way We shall look forward 

with great pleasure to the appearance of the next volume ." — Spectator 

VOL II — Socrates, The Socratics and Plato Translated 
by G G BERRY, M A , Balhol College, Oxford [/n the Press 
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WORKS FOR ADVANCED STUDENTS-««tf»*rf 


Greek — continued 

Pu — Texh CcwmtnUna tie 


PIiATO AND THH O THllR OOMPANlOira OF 
BOCaAMS, By GBOBGB CROT^ Amboc cf Tbei Htalory c< 
Cnece, 4 toU. Crown tro. yt. awh. 

flHUBOT PASSAOSS PBOM THB DSTBODtJOTlOKB 
TO Ft.ATO ByBtNJAUmjOWl,TT UA. EdOwl by Lrwii 
Campuux, UA^ LL D Wnh Portmt. Pcap Bro 

THB TT.TAn 07 HOfilBR, mdtnd faun Bsfliafa Blaixk Vow 
By tb« EARL OF DERBY Portnli a Crown I ro. o*. 

THB OUYS3BT 07 EOMHK Books I — VIIT Tnmkud 
BrtnE(i<liafa\«rMbyJ W UACEAlL, Pormeriy Fcflow of Balbol 
Collaf, OxtetL Crown tro. }«. not. 

OOHOIBB DICmOHABY OP THB HNOLISH AKD TUB 
KnoKKK amaznc tAjraoAflBa, as AcmAU. Wurnu up 
S^ nui B4ac Copwoi VoeibotoTyof «J1 Werdaaad EjfMiiwi 
Carat In Ordfamiy Saadiof anti a BTaryday Talk, ior tba 
G«daaeo«f SaxWnai cad TkcraQai tfaroaffa Cnisa ud tba Has. 
CoDpCad by ProC A N JuaAAia.^D St Andrew** Dm fcnuy 
Crowntro. ratW 

— Huiffry 

A Hl^TOBY OP QHBHOB. fata* tha Barflaat Pawd to tba ckae 
of Alexaada tba G cat By GEORGE OROTE. Witfa Portrait 
Uapa, cad Plaa^ (o toIl jl aaob 


THB QBBAT FHRSIAH WAB ud Ite PreUmlsiunM. 
A Srmrr n Brnwacc. Lmaur aid TorooiArwtOAi. 
By O B. GRUNDY UA Leotnrar at Braaeocaa CoBcfti, and 
D al i eiaity Lacrora to Cl i j a lo a l Crofrapfay Wafa il pa and 
niattralloDs. E>«n7 Bra au.a«r 


n CMk aaiij Ytei tK 
■nai^cf PwriawiS >MC* 


tb> pwrtlwtf rf n ii«»a a m 

■ Iba fW* nx awch faaad Q-iaica b 
(ha amtenl vwb ea cW — 


THB TOPOGHAPHT OF THH BATTLH OP pt.at .MA 
■Fww orrr or wt.awa nmui or uiiurmA. By 

O B GRDNDT UA. Wdfa Uxp« and Ftaca. IDamy ftro. 
yt. ed.} owed p 


P HTT.TP AHD AUDCAHHHB 07 UAXJHDOK Two 
EcAATa n BiooKAnr W th Ua{« and IBoatnUoea. By D G 
HOGARTH, MA.. FaDowof Uipialan CoOec*. Oxfard. 14A. 
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MR MURRAY'S CATALOGUE 


WORKS FOR ADVANCED STUDENTS— conUnued 

History. 


Church and Scripture 

THE HISTORY OP THE CHRISTIAN OHUROH 

FROM THE APOSTOLIC AGE TO THE REFOBUATION, 
A-B 64 — 1617 By JAMES C ROBERTSON j M A , Cation of 
Canterbury, Profcisor of Ecclesiastical History m King’s College, 
London 8 vols Crown 8\o & each 

THE HISTORY OP CHRISTIANITY PROM THE 
BIRTH OF CHRIST TO THE ABOLITION OF PAGANISM 
IN THE ROMAN EMPIRE By HENRY HART MILMAN 
3 vols Post 8vo 4S each 

THE HISTORY OP LATIN CHRISTIANITY 
INOLTHHNG THAT OP THE POPES TO THE PONTIFICATE 
OF NICHOLAS V By HENRY HART MILMAN o 'ols 
Post 8vo 4S each 

THE HISTORY OP THE JEWS PROM THE 

EARLIEST PERIOD DOWN TO MODERN TIMES By 
HENRY HART MILMAN, D D , late Dean of St Paul’s 3 lols 
Post 8vo 4s each 

LECTURES ON THE HISTORY OP THE JEWISH 
CHURCH FROM THE EARLIEST TIMES TO THE 
CHRISTIAN ERA. By the Late DEAN STANLEY With 
Portrait and Maps 3 i ols Crown 8vo 6 j each 

THE EVOLUTION OP THE ENGLISH BIBLE Bfing 

AN HlSTORtCAL SKETCH OF THE SUCCFSSIVF VfRSIONS FROM 
1382 — 1885 By H W HO ARE, late ol Balliol College Oxford, 
now an Assistant Secrctarj to the Board of Education, Whitehall 
With Portraits and Specimen-pages from Old Bihles Second 
and Cheaper Edition, Revised Crown 8vo ys 6rf net 

THE REFORMATION A Religious and Historical Sketch 
By the Rev J A BABINGTON, M A , Assistant Master at 
Tonbridge School, formerly Scholar of New College, Oxford 
Demy 8vo 12s net 

This masterly essay Kl^es evidence on even page of rvlde reading 

and of a remarkable pon er of condensation ft Is a notable piece of 

work, one that deserves to be wldel> read ” — Daily Chrontrle 


AN INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OP THE 
NEW TESTAMENT, and an Investigation into Modem Biblical 
Cnticism, based on the most Recent Sources of Information Bj the 
Rev GEO SALMON, DD, DCL, etc, Provost of Trinity 
College, Dublin Crown 8vo 9s 
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WORKS FOR ADVANCED STUDENTS— owiMwrf 

History — ooniinued 

E^pt 

AN AOOOT7KT OF THB UAHNSBS AlTD CUSTOMS 
orxn IfODMBV MTPTlAn. WnOBO m ECTpt dnrtac tl« 
Ymh, i 9 s 3-54 uxl 35 Panly frnn Notm . h i n ng • fbniMr 
vWl to that onuitij in tb* Y««n ifia 5 'afr «7 aad iB. B 7 RDWASD 
WTT.T.lAV IANS. Pifth EdoloA, with anBMTOoa ad ditwn a and 
Imp c cuan ia from a copy aimotmtad tb* Author Editad by fala 
Ncfibcw EnVAU S Anxr Poout. a Vote. Crown Bro. nt. 

BCFTPT UWDKB THH PHA^AOHa By HKINBICH 
BRUGSCU BST ConrWn a wt and Ranaad by U. Baooanx. 
With Map*! f^ana and rnuwraimaia. Dvmy Bm. iSi 

OUTLUfHB OF A HOliiN T BQTPTIAK HDJTORT By 
AUCUSTB UASUETTB. Ttanaktsd aul Bditad wdh Nota by 
UiaT Bao uo Seoood With Uaiat. Crews Bro 51- 

POPULAB AOOOUKT OP «« AKOnHNT KFYPTIAH8 
Bybia] GABOKEB WILKINSON P &.S. fUraad an! ahndtad 
from ialcrfC web. Hhacratad with fl bondredWoodetOa. tVola. 
Pact 8ro. cci. 

EjtgloMd 

THB con tfi'l'l'U TlUNAIi mSTOBT OF HNOIiAHD 
nOK YHB AQ OMI Ca OT w m T vn. rO wma umAm 
or nOBOa tl. By HBNRT EALIAhl LL-IX Cahmct 
TIAttWi. 5 TOla. PoctBra u>. 

^TSTOBT* OP BKOIiAKU Cotiramwo nx Rxioa or OtTxn 
Aim TO m Pxaox or Vaaaaiu.n, 170 — ^€3 By I.0XD 
UAHON (Bari Stanbopa). Ptfib EdrtKn. Bai i ao d . Poat Sro 
9 Tok. y aaijh. 

AKn^ 

HI 9 TOR 7 OF 9 UBOFB DUHINO THB ^TTT^nT.TB AOHS. 
By HBNBY HALIAM LL D. Cahmet r./tmnn- 3 rok. Poat bro. 


LITHBABT HISTOBT OF BUBOPH DURING THH 
Utb. UCh and ITUi axVTTTaZEA. By HBKSY HALlAhl 
T.T. n Cahfwit Bditwn. 4rala. Poatb%o. tfit. 
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WORKS FOR ADVANCED STUDENTS-con/wwrf 

History— coniinued 


France 

THE STATE OP SOOESTT’ IN PBANOE BEFORE 

THE REVOLUTION OF WSO AND THE CAUSES VrHIOH 
LED TO THAT EVENT By ALEXIS DE TOCQUEVILLE, 
Member of the French Academ> Translated by Henry Reeve, 
D C L. Third Edition Demy 8vo X2i 

India and the East 

T TTB HISTORY OP INDIA. The Hit du and Mahometan 
Periods By the Hos MOUKTSTUART ELPHINSTONE 
Seventh Edition With Notes and Additions by E B Cowele, 
M A , late Principal of Sansknt College, Calcutta With Map 
DemySvo i8s 

THE RISE OP THE BRITISH POWER IN THE EAST 
By the late Hon MOUNTSTUART ELPHINSTONE Being a 
Continoation of his "History of India ” Edited b> Sir Edward 
CoLEBRooKE, Bart With Maps Medium 8to i6s 

THE RISE AND EXPANSION OP THE BRITISH 
DOMINION IN INDIA. B> SiR ALFRED LYALL, KCB, 
D C L Third and Enlarged Edition With Maps 8vo iw net 

CHINA Her History, Diplomacy and Commerce, from the 
Earliest Times to the Present Day B> E H PARKER, 
Professor of Chinese at the Owens College , Acting Consul General 
in Corea, Nov , 1886— Jan , 1887, Consul in Hainan, 1891-2, 1893 4., 
and m 1892-3, Adviser in Chinese Affairs to the Burma Government 
With 19 Maps, &c Large Crown 8vo 8s net 

Netherlands 

HISTORY OP THE XJNITBD NETHERLANDS From 
the Death of William the Great to the Twelie Years 
Truce, 1609 By JOHN LOTHORP MOTLEY, D C L , LL D, 
With Portraits 4 Vols Post8\o 6s each 

Vol I — 1584-86 Vol II — 1386-89 Vol III — 1590-1600 
Vol IV — 1600-1609 

LIFE AND DEATH OP JOHN OP BARNEVELD 
(Advocate of Holland) With a View of the Primary Causes 
AND Movements of the Thirty Years' War By JOHN 
LOTHORP MOTLEY, D C L , LL D With lUustraUons 2 Vols 
Post 8vo 6s each 
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WORKS FOR ADVAYiCED STUDEHTS-contimied 

Law and Politics — continued 


Worhs by Sir Henty S Maine, K C S I 

ANOIE 3 NT LAW, Us Connection with the Early History of Society, 
and its Relation to Modern Ideas Sixteenth Edition 8vo gs 

LBOTTJRBS ON TBfE BABLY HISTORY OP INSTITU- 
TIONS, in continuation of the abo\ e work 8% o gs 

VTLLAGH - OOMDrUNITIBS IN THE BAST AND 
WiJST, with other Lectures, Addresses, and Essays Seventh 
Edition 8vo gs 

DISSERTATIONS ON EARLY LAW AND CUSTOM 

8vo gs 

POPULAR GOVERNMENT Four Essays I Prospects of 
Popular Government — II Nature of Democracy — III Age of 
Progress —IV Constitution of the United States Fifth Edition 
8vo 7s 6d 

INTERNATIONAL LAW The Whewell Lectures delivered at 
Cambndge in 1887 8vo 7s 6d 


Medical 

HANDBOOK OP PHYSIOLOGY By W D HALLIBURTON, 
MD, FRS, Professor of Physiology, King's College, London 
Fifth Edition, being the Eighteenth of Kirkes' (see Note below) 
Again thoroughly revised With upwards of Six Hundred Illus- 
trations, mcluding some Coloured Plates Large Crown 8vo 14s 

Extract from Publisher's note to this Edition 
P our completely revised editions of Kirkhs Handbook have now been 
published since the editorship was hrst undertaken by Professor W D Halli 
in 1C96 So extcndve have been the changes made In these jears, that 
but litue remains of the original work, and the manual has now obtained a higher 
reputation and a wider popularity tlian at any time before 
In these circumstances it has been suggested b> several professional men and 
other riders of the book that it would bo woU to drop the time honoured name 
of IClrkes^ and to substitute for It that ot the real author of the present volume 
—Professor Halliburton. 'Whatever prcstl^ attached to the ola title has now 
o^n ngh tly transferred to the new and wo have accordingly decided to adopt 
this suggesUon, and to call the book in future ' HALLIBURTON S PHYSIOLOGY ** 
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WORKS for advanced STUDENT&-««ifi«(rf 

Jifei^Joaf-~cojjtJf)vsd 

OP PATSOI /007 A Hajideoo ro« SriTUDtT*. 
By S1DKB7 UASTTN B.S<k. kfJ> U SLOA Pntepcr ok 
PftUkoiogj VaxrtnUj C«a«fo. Wid> msmtrm Wcoteti Inm 
Uicro- n etr itnp ia, UocSntaBn. 

A TBaATisa oir mhpioat, jtraisFauDHNoa 

BUftl m Lcetoroi (Urwcd « U pi w ajMy tVJTf*. L^niiaD. By 
G VIVIAN Poors, KJX Witb Bto. 


0IC227S 07 Ura. A Serim d LtKtmm tx PbyiUccy ctAbrared 
«nd pnWfihad onctar tha Aotbonty <4 Uiimr'lty d Laxkct. 
By AOCUSTOS D WAIJJSR. M.l> FR.5 at Ox np}eta0i»3 
Labootory Umvanoy ct iMim. Wnii 
Deny fra 


Soolology 


VSB y*^*fff* 07 SOOIAXi BaiiATJONa A Btovt a 
B rmo P i rt a ucoffT By tb# Ui DANIEL C BRJNTON 
A.U M-Dn LL D D Sc- Aothor td A Hiatoay of F t unHj ra 
Haom od Tmofkm, te. E<lltad ^ Lmaoaro* 

PiMjUMV R’lx Bt od- 

B vark -^1 rrnAattf P h f ms x g ap d at Om 


.JS 


data. 


J/d«s 

rfSB TIXUiS AND KUJpaHD PHHNOMHNA IK THB 
* MI.AB rrvcn. Dm nUtuo* of Ljetmea debrmd it th* 
Lov^ Toatftui, Bottoo Ifiirbnff fi. to z3gr By GBOfiGS 
HOWARD Darwin Ptsnmn pn^sMor md Bdlow of Tddtj 
m tie DbiT«*ity of Cwairtlf*- With ntmttukn. 
Crntm®*®- 
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CHARLES DARWIN’S WORKS. 


THE ORIGIN OP SPBOIBS BT MEANS OP NATURAL 

SELECTION Library Edition 2 vols izs — Popular Edition 

6s — Cheaper Edition With a Photogravure Portrait of the Author 
Large crown 8 vo 2s 6d net — ^Also in Paper Covers is net 

Mr Murray desires to inform the public that the edition which has Just lost 
copyright is the Imperfect edition which was subsequently thorooglily rcvisod by 
hlr Darwin, This imperfect edition has been reprinted b> other publishers 
without the consent or authoritj of Mr Darwin s representatives. 

The onlj authorised and complete editions are those publlslicd by Mr Murra> 
and these do not lose copyright for several years to come, 

DESCENT OP MAN, AND SELECTION IN RELA- 
TION TO SEX Woodcuts Library Edition 2 ^oIs 15s — 
iVol Popular Edition ys 6 d — Cheaper Edition With Illustrations 
Large crown 8 vo 2S 6d net 

VARIATION OP ANIMALS AND PLANTS UNDER 
DOlAESTiaATION Woodcuts 2 vols 151 

EXPRESSION OP THE EMOTIONS IN MAN AND 
AN TbTAT iS With Illustrations 12J 

VARIOUS CONTRIVANCES BV WHICH ORCHIDS 

ABE FERTILIZED BX INSECTS Woodcuts 7i Od 

MOVEMENTS AND HABITS OP OIjIMBING PLANTS 
Woodcuts 6j 

INSECTIVOROUS PLANTS. Woodcuts ps 

CROSS AND SELP-PBRTILIZATION IN THE VEGE- 

TABLE KINODOM. 9s 

DIPPERBNT FORMS OP FLOWERS ON PLA2TTS 

OF THE SAME SPECIES ys 6d 

FORMATION OP VEGETABLE MOULD THROUGH 

THE ACTION OF WORMS Illustrations 6s 

JOURNAL OP A NATURALIST DURING A VOYAGE 
ROUND THE WORLD IN H.M.B •• BEAQLE ” With lOO 
Illustrations Medium 8 vo 21s — Popular Edition With Portrait 
3s 6d — Cheaper Edition With 16 full-page Plates Large crown 
8 vo 2S 6 d net 
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MR. MURRAY’S MUSICAL SERIES 

Cnm Sw 51 Mfi tati 


SOWQB AKD SONQ WBTTHBS. By HKNKT T FINCK. 
ATTf4w- o4 Wafner cad tu* Wate, CSMftn tad oditr Uotlatl 
Eauyt, tto^ ete. Wbb 6 Paiitlu. 

THB OBUHHBTBA and mtilHJW I' RAJ. UITBIO. 
By W J UENDBKSOK Astltcc ei Wlitt « Good 
eta eto. With I Poraala tad other niBstixaaot. 

TBB OPHRA, TANT AND PHBSBRT At Httrotnui. 
a tt T Ct . By wnXlAU POSTSR APTBOKF AnfW cd 
Uoridtoi tnl Uotu LoTtn, ete. With Pccoltt. 

OHOIEB Ain) OHOBAl. KUBia By ARTHUR MBSA 
Wdb Poctnin. 

KUSIO How It C*ia TO n Wait It la By HANHAH 
BinTH. WUb PoCtatMPi. 

HOW MUSIO DHVULOPHD. By W J HENDERSON 
Auth or of AiVhtl b Good H«le. 

EOW TO XiUfi'iUr TO UUSIO Hnn ajtd 8 Mitricatt 
TO UvTAiravT Lomt m Arr By HRKR7 EDWARD 
ERKHBrEL. Anlbac of StodM m Iho Waynmta Dniot, 
MB. ba. With n Portr tltt . 

WHAT IB QOOD UTT8IOT Boootm o tt to Pxnot 
Dmtita TO Ctn.TiTATX Tut* it Mohoai. An By W J 
HENDERSON 


A BOOK OF BRITISH SONG 

Fot Hove Ata Sonoi. 

Edhad by CECIL J SHARP Prfanptl of the HttEjatetd ruf 11 
ton. With PlaaofciTtt Soon tod Wotdt. Ltrt* 4^ 7*. W att. 
*Wi 9ntn CrowB Sto. BdttlaD with Wordi tad Ain oely o. | 

ptpar U.6tL 
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List of Keys. 


These Keys are not sold to the Public, and lare is tal eti that they da 
not get into the hands oj bays at school 7 hey cai only /' obtatned 
by aiii/ieuticflted T’eacRei’f on unChn affheation to tl e 
l*ahlishcr, and their prices are stvirAly nf't, peinf free. 


ETON COLLEGE SERIES 


First Latin Exercise Book a 
Eton Exercises In Algebra 
(Answers onl>) a 


Eton Exerci'cs in Arith- 
metic (An'-i cr' onl)) 


HALL, Professor T. D 

Translation at Sight t i 

HOME AND SCHOOL LIBRARY. 

Algebra, Part I (Answers onl>) t i 

Algebra, Part II 

SECONDARY EDUCATION TEXT-EOOKS 

Commercial German, Part 1 53 

SIR WM SMITH’S EDUCATIONAL SERIES 

ENGLISH 

School Manual of English I Primary English Grammar o 7 
Grammar a 7 j 

FRENCH 

French Prlncipla, Part I * ^ French PrincJpla, Part II 1 7 
Appendix to French I French Principia, Part III i 7 


French Prlncipla, Part I 
Appendix to French 


Appendix to French 

Principia, Part I. 


GERMAN 

German Principia, Part I i 1 1 German Principia, Part II 

ITALIAN 

Italian Prlncipla, Part I < i | Italian Principia, Part II 

SPANISH 


Spanish Principia, Part I 


Principia Latina, Part I 


Appendix to Pnneipia 

Latlna^lPart 1 o 7 


Latlna^JPart 1 
Principia Latina, Part II 
Pnneipia Latina, Part III 


Initla Grmca, Part I For 
use with the 26th or any 
later Editions Keys to 
all previous Editions arc 
quite out of pnnt 


LATIN 

o 7 Pnneipia Latina, Part IV 

Principia Latina, Part V 

0 7 Young Beginner's Latin 

= 7 Course, Part III 

1 7 
GREE 

Appendix to Inltia Gr-eca, 
Part I 

Initla Grteca, Part II 
Initia Grmca, Part III 

I I 
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Albemarle Street, W 





